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)RNSTALK  PLANT 
S  REBUILT  AFTER 

destructive  fire 


Here*s  Busy  Plant  at  Davenport 


buque  birm  now  n 
Orders  Insuring  Eight 
Weeks  of  Steady  Work 


McClelland  Company  Lands  Business  by  Going  After  It 
Work  Now  on  Hand  Assures  Continuous 
Operation  of  Plant  for  Months 


^  the  Dubuque  Telepraph- 
Herald  <f'  Times- Journal) 
)ubtiqup  —  The  Mnirewood 
(hicts  Company  has  resumed 
rations  with  an  increased 
re  and  plenty  of  business,  it 
I  announced  here  by  com- 
y  officials.  The  plant  had 
n  shut  down  iince  a  disas- 
18  fire  early  in  December 
rh  made  it  necessary  to  prae- 
lly  rebuild  the  factory. 

'ifty  per  cent  more  men  will 
pmployed  when  the  plant  is 
V  under  way.  There  will  be 


and  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been 
busy  bidding  on  government 
projects  from  coast  to  coast,  as 
well  as  on  many  private  jobs. 
They  have  enough  work  in  sight 
at  the  present  time  to  assure 
continuous  operation  of  their 
jdant  for  months  to  come. 

Some  of  the  projects  on  which 
the  McClelland  Company  has 
closed  contracts  for  mill  and 
cabinet  work  in  recent  weeks, 
are: 

•$1,600,000  IT.  S.  Government 
Veterans  hospital  at  I.eaven- 
worth,  Kan.  Joseph  A.  Hol- 
puch  Company,  Chicago,  Ill., 
general  contractors. 

$1,100,000  Tl.  S.  Government 
officers  quarters  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.,  M.  H.  Sobel  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Michigan,  gen¬ 
eral  contractors. 

$1,. “100,000  U.  S.  government 
post  office  and  court  house  at 
Portland,  Ore.  Murch  Bros. 
Construction  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  general  contractors. 

$50,000  TJ.  S.  government 
po.st  office  at  Carlinville,  Dl.  A. 
Clement  Tobin  and  Company, 
Richmond  Heights,  Mo.,  general 
contractors. 

t  $200,000  New  York  State  Re- 
con.stniction  -•  homo  at  West 
Haverstraw,  New  York.  The 
DeHamel  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  general 
contractors. 

$50,000  Firestone  Service  sta¬ 
tion,  Trenton,  N.  ,1.  C.  R.  Chap- 
pelear  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  general  contractors. 


BRIDGE  COMPANY 
AT  CLINTON  LANDS 
HUGE  IOWA  ORDER 


McClelland  Company,  Iowa  millworliers,  report  hrislc  demand 
for  tlnir  products. 


(By  the  Clinton  Herald) 
Clinton — The  Clinton  Bridge 
Works  was  the  successful  bidder 
for  the  furnishing  of  structural 
stcH'l  for  the  new  Savanna- 
Sabula  bridge,  which  is  to  span 
the  Mississippi  River  north  of 
here,  it  was  recently  announced 
by  bridge  company  officials.  The 
letting  was  held  at  Clinton. 

The  contract  was  for  furnish¬ 
ing  of  all  structural  steel  to  be 
used  for  the  bridge.  The  total 
tonnage  to  be  used  was  not 
given  nor  was  the  figure  at 
which  the  steel  was  purchased. 
Shipment  of  the  steel  to  Savan¬ 
na  will  get  under  way  between 
May  1  and  May  15. 

Five  of  the  six  piers  on  the 
Iowa  side  are  completed.  Piers 
one  and  two  are  visible  above 
the  water. 


OTTUMWANS  PLAN 
BIG  RADIO  SHOW 


Reorganized  Company 
at  Sioux  City  Finds 
Demand  for  Product 

(By  the  Sioux  City  Journal  and 
Sioux  City  Tribune) 

Sioux  City — With  100  men  at 
work  in  the  Kari-Keen  factory 
on  March  1,  following  the  recent 
re-opening  of  this  local  plant, 
prospects  for  a  gradual  return 
to  full  working  strength  and 
schedule  were  voiced  by  J. 
Parker,  general  manager  of  the 
Gabriel  Kari-Keen  plant. 

Men  now  employed,  Mr.  Park 
declared,  are  family  heads  from 
among  former  empolyes  of  the 
company.  He  asserted  addition¬ 
al  men  would  be  added  as 
needed  but  would  be  former 
Kari-Keen  workers  called  back 
as  the  business  expanded. 

The  company  now  is  produc¬ 
ing  2,000  automobile  tninks  a 
month,  maintaining  a  schedule 
of  some  150  trunks  a  day  in  a 
four-day  week.  Sales  are  show¬ 
ing  a  promising  increase,  Mr. 
Parker  declared. 


Prospective  Exhibit  to  Dis¬ 
play  Complete  Lines  of 
Late  Models 


"ith  the  rebuilding  of  the 
t,  a  new  extension  was  made 
[ie  warehouse,  which  is  now 
hie  of  storing  1,000,000 
re  feet  of  the  finished  pro- 


According  to  .plans,  under 
way  now,  the  exhibit  will  be 
held  the  later  part  of  March, 
for  three  days.  The  show  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  Ottumwa 
Radio  club,  cooperating  with 
the  local  radio  dealers  and  job¬ 
bers. 

TiOcal  dealers  and  jobbers  will 
have  booths  in  the  building 
where  their  radios  will  be  on 
display  and  for  demonstration. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  to 
broadcast  a  radio  program  di¬ 
rect  from  the  building  during 
the  exhibition.  A  public  address 
system  will  also  be  installed 
and  demonstrated. 

Important  in  plans  for  the 
display  are  those  calling  for  the 
exhibition  during  the  three  days 
of  the  show,  of  short  wave  and 
police  call  eqtiipment  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  set,  all  of  which  will  be 
continuallv  demonstrated. 


le  Maizewood  Products 
pany  is  one  of  Dubuque’s 
»t  and  most  singular  in- 
riea,  having  few  rivals  in 
field  of  making  insulating 
d  out  of  what  once  was 
I’s  most  worthless  by-pro- 
,  com  stalks.  Since  its  in- 
iration  here,  the  company 
been  successful  in  manu- 
uring  its  product. 


Oskaloosa  Music 
House  Furnishes 
Songs  to  Movies 
(By  the  Oskaloosa  Herald) 
Oskaloosa — Movieland  is  turn¬ 
ing  to  Iowa  for  musical  accom¬ 
paniment  for  current  motion 
picture  features.  Russell  Alex¬ 
ander’s  “Memphis  the  Majes¬ 
tic’’  march,  published  by  the 
C.  L.  Bamhouse  Music  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  Oskaloosa,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  sound 
interlude  of  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s  film  “Freaks’’  and 
the  forthcoming  “Polly  of  the 
Circus’’.  The  number  is  popu¬ 
lar  with  circus  bands  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  Barnhouse  company  is 
one  of  the  largest  band  and 
orchestra  publishing  concerns  in 
the  United  States  and  was  estab¬ 
lished  here  by  the  late  C.  L. 
Bamhouse,  composer,  'V)and  di¬ 
rector,  and  publisher,  more  than 
50  years  ago. 


[\ DVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state 
calize  that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group 
f  markets,  each  served  by  its 


;  own  local  daily 
:wspapers.  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share 
Iowa  business,  newspapers  in  each  of  its 
*enty-seven  commercial  centers  are  necessary. 
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Towa  Patentee  to 
Organize  $200,000 
Burlington  Firm 

(By  the  Burlington  Gazette  and 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye ) 
Burlington — Frank  C.  Wein- 
ing,  who  controls  a  patented 
protective  device  for  banks,  to 
forestall  daylight  bank  robbery, 
announces  that  he  has  lea.sed  a 
building  here  and  is  proceeding 
with  the  organization  of  a 
$200,000  corporation. 

The  name  of  the  company  is 
the  B.  and  B.  Protective  Sys¬ 
tem.  Mr.  Weining,  when  the 
company  is  organized  and  ma¬ 
chinery  is  installed  for  manu¬ 
facturing  the  firm ’s  products,  is 
expected  to  employ  about  60 
men,  with  an  increa.se  of  em¬ 
ployes  as  the  business  of  the 
company  grows. 

The  advantage  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  lies  not  only  in  protecting 
bank  tellers  from  bandits,  but 
in  the  magnetic  locked  circular 
doors  which  trap  the  bandit. 


KEOKUK  ASSURED 
OF  NEW  FACTORY 
IN  NEAR  FUTURE 


(By  the  Keokuk  Gate  City) 

Keokuk — Final  approval  of 
the  construction  of  a  $40,000 
plant  here  for  the  Kane  Dun¬ 
ham,  Krauss,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  given  by  the  local  sub¬ 
scribers.  A  building  will  be 
erected  with  the  money  sub¬ 
scribed,  which  the  St.  Louis  firm 
has  agreed  to  rent  for  10  years. 

The  company  guaranteed  a 
minimum  payroll  of  $75,000  for 
the  first  year,  $100,000  for  the 
second,  and  $125,000  a  year 
thereafter.  Officials  of  the 
company  are  expected  here 
shortly  to  select  a  site  for  the 
building. 


New  Water  Softener 
Costs  Ames  $30,000 
(By  the  Ames  Tribune) 
Ames — Soft  water  is  now 
being  delivered  to  all  consum¬ 
ers  in  Ames.  The  new  plant  of 
the  municipal  water  department 
went  into  service  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  It  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000  from  accumu¬ 
lated  profits  of  the  water  de¬ 
partment. 
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The  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  circulation  of  The 
New  York  Times  is 
due  solely  to  its  com¬ 
plete,  accurate,  im¬ 
partial  treatment  of 
the  news  for  intelli¬ 
gent  readers.  No 
premiums,  contests  or 
other  artificial  devices 
to  gain  circulation. 

35-YEAR 

RECORD 

AVERAGE  WEEKDAY 
AND  SUNDAY 


1896  - 

21,516 

1901  - 

93,393 

1906  - 

115,041 

1911  ■ 

178,622 

*1916  - 

334,744 

*1921  - 

352,528 

*1926  - 

392,695 

*  1931  - 

487,056 

*  1932  ■ 

511,791 

'Average  for  six  months  ended  M  arch  31 
■Mt  reported  to  Pontofll<’<-  D<‘partmeni 


New  High  Records 


Average  Net  Paid 
Weekday  and  Sunday  Sale 
The  New  York  Times 


Reported  to  rostolfire  Department  for  six 
monthH  ended  March  31,  1933. 


511,791 

fV eekday  Net  Paid 

1932  Average  ....  467,296 
1931  Average  ....  441,657 

Gain  .  .  .  25,639 

Sunday  Net  Paid 

\9yi  Average  ....  780,470 
1931  Average  ....  759,448 

Gain  .  .  .  21,022 

Work  Slmejs 
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Columbia  U.  Reforms  Journalism  Teaching, 
Raises  Standards,  Limits  Enrollment 

Entrance  Requirements  Raised  For  Pulitzer  School — Eight-Hour  Work  Day  Planned  For  Students 

—  50  Per  Cent  Drop  In  Registration  Expected 


(iTV^ASS  production”  of  journalism 

jyj,  graduates  is  at  an  end  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York. 

Under  a  reorganized  teaching  plan 
tc  take  effect  July  1,  enrollment  in  the 
&hool  of  Journalism  is  expected  to 
drop  to  alx)ut  half  what  it  is  at  present. 
.Addition  of  a  third  year  of  college 
work  to  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  school,  will  cause  part  of  the  re¬ 
duction,  it  is  believed,  and  the  rest  will 
be  brought  about  by  an  examination  of 
candidates  as  to  “general  intelligence, 
nwral  character,  and  fitness  for  the 
work  of  the  courses.” 

Those  students  who  are  admitted  will 
be  required  to  put  in  full  time  at  their 
studies,  do  practically  double  the  present 
amount  of  writing,  and  maintain  high 
standards  in  background  courses  taken 
in  other  divisions  of  the  university. 
They  will  be  on  duty,  theoretically,  at 
least,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  five  days 
a  week,  and  subject  to  assignments 
which  may  range  from  writing  a  report 
ot  a  class  in  public  finance  to  covering 
a  New  York  political  meeting.  If  a 
student  goes  to  the  library  for  required 
reading,  he  will  account  for  his  time 
to  the  faculty  member  acting  as  his 
news  editor;  if  he  goes  to  his  room  to 
study,  he  will  be  asked  to  leave  his 
tdephone  number  so  he  can  be  given 
a  later  assignment  if  necessary. 

There  will  be  frequent  discussions 
oi  news  of  the  day,  and  an  effort  to 
keep  the  students’  attention  focused  on 
Kws  developments  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  newspaperman.  The  smaller 
classes,  it  is  hoped,  will  permit  more 
individual  contact  with  the  faculty 
members. 

Besides  concentrating  the  professional 
courses,  the  new  arrangement  will  pro¬ 
tide  a  broader  academic  background. 
In  addition  to  the  extra  year  of  college 
Sudy  required  for  admissiori,  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  spend  a  good  share  of  their 
time  on  background  courses  while  in 
the  School  of  Journalism.  Although 
requirements  are  not  yet  definite,  the 
following  courses  will  be  either  re- 
luired  or  advised  for  the  academic  year 
1932-33:  Constitutional  law  of  the 
United  States;  development  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  community;  history  of  na- 
tonality  and  nationalism  in  modern 
Europe ;  basic  factors  in  international 
relations;  public  finance,  contemporary 
Anwrican  politics ;  great  American 
political  personalities;  business  of  jour- 
Mlism;  milestones  in  social  legislation, 
tote  and  national ;  economic  problems 
of  the  post-war  period,  with  special 
reference  to  the  part  of  the  United 
states  in  the  economic  recovery  of 
Europe;  economic  history  of  the  United 
states;  recent  history  of  the  United 
states;  a  study  of  religions;  radical, 
conservative,  and  reactionary  tenden- 
citt  m  present-day  morals;  history  of 
sources  and  materials  for  the 
”®iy  of  economic  geography;  contem- 
^r^tnatic  literature ;  problems  of 
•rnhorship;  typography  and  the  prepa- 
feW  •’material  for  printing  and  pub- 

^iie  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  dis- 
oaims  any  idea  of  attempting  to  reform 


journalism  teaching  except  in  his  own 
school,  the  step  taken  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  seems  likely  to  mark  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  schools  of  journalism.  Hav¬ 
ing  passed  through  a  period  of  indif¬ 
ference  or  hostility  on  the  part  of  news- 


Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman 

papermen,  follow'ed  by  a  period  of  rapid 
expansion,  many  of  the  schools  have 
come  to  realize  in  recent  years  that  the 
quality  of  work  done  had  suffered  from 
the  presence  of  students  only  super¬ 
ficially  interested.  The  business  de¬ 
pression,  diminishing  the  number  of  jobs 
available  for  graduates,  has  empha¬ 
sized  the  problem.  Despite  this,  most 
schools  have  felt  it  impossible,  for  in¬ 
ternal  reasons,  to  restrict  enrollment 
radically. 

“We  seek  the  serious  interest  of 
young  men  and  women  who  have  an 
earnest  and  purposeful  concern  for  the 
work  and  responsibilities  of  journal¬ 
ism,”  Dean  Ackerman  explained  in  a 
letter  to  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  containing  the  recommendations 
of  the  journalism  faculty — recommen¬ 
dations  which  were  later  approved  by 
both  the  University  Council  and  the 
University  Trustees. 

The  reorganization  of  the  journalism 
course  follows  a  year’s  study  of  the 
situation  by  Dean  Ackerman,  who  took 
office  July  1.  1931.  The  plans  were 
formulated  by  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  after  consultation  with 
editors  and  publishers,  alumni  of  the 
school,  and  Columbia  authorities  on  edu¬ 
cation.  Tentative  proposals  were  then 
submitted  to  the  advisory  board  of  the 
school,  and  to  twelve  active  executives 
of  leading  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
press  associations.  Their  criticisms  and 
recommendations  were  considered  in 
drafting  the  final  outline  of  changes. 

Under  the  new  plan  five  years  ot 
college  work  will  be  the  minimum  for 


a  degree  from  the  school.  The  degree 
will  be  Bachelor  of  Science,  replacing 
the  old  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Litera¬ 
ture.  The  present  graduate  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  is  discontinued,  although  it  is 
probable  that  later  there  will  be  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  some  new  form. 

Students  with  three  years  of  college 
work,  either  at  Columbia  or  at  any  other 
approved  school,  will  be  required  to  take 
a  two-year  course  in  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  four  years  of  college  work,  if 
they  have  had  newspaper  experience 
or  show  special  aptitude,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  directly  to  the  second-year  class. 

Dean  Ackerman,  explaining  the 
changed  plan,  cited  provisions  of  the 
agreement  of  April  10,  1903,  between 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  endowed  the 
school,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  “The  university  will  estab¬ 
lish  .  .  .  and  maintain  the  school  .  .  . 
with  the  highest  degree  of  educational 
efficiency.  .  .  .  The  course  and  plan  so 
adopted  may  be  modified  from  time  to 
time  by  the  university  as  experience 
and  changing  conditions  may  render 
necessary  and  desirable  as  tending  to  in¬ 
crease  the  usefulness  of  the  school.” 

“The  Pulitzer  agreement  requires  us 
to  train  students  for  the  profession  of 
journalism,”  Dean  Ackerman  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  “We  are  not  giving 
a  substitute  college  education,  nor  run¬ 
ning  a  girls’  finishirfg  school. 

“It  has  been  obvious  that  the  enroll¬ 
ment  was  too  large,  both  from  the  stu¬ 
dents’  standpoint  and  from  the  school’s. 
Too  many  students  have  been  taking 
journalism  because  they  imagined  they 
wanted  to  write — until  they  found  that 
writing  was  work. 

“Next  year  we  expect  to  have  our 
classes  about  half  as  large  as  this  year, 
and  to  give  more  individual  attention  to 
each  student.  This  year  we  have  165 
students ;  next  year  we  are  counting 
on  only  85  to  100.  Thus  far  we  have 
admitted  only  two  or  three  students' 
definitely  for  next  fall.  Other  appli¬ 
cants  have  been  asked  to  send  in  sam¬ 
ples  of  what  they  have  written  and 
information  about  any  writing  experi¬ 
ence  they  have  had. 

“We  rather  think  that  under  the  new 
plan  we  may  attract  a  different  type  of 
student.  For  one  thing,  it  seems  likely 
that  many  will  have  not  only  three 
years  of  college  work,  but  a  full  four- 
year  course,  before  entering  here. 

“We  think  it  would  not  be  honest  to 
encourage  a  large  number  of  students 
to  study  for  the  profession  of  journal¬ 
ism  if  we  know  they  can’t  get  jobs 
afterward.  We  are  trying  to  face  re¬ 
alities.  The  reality  is  that  there  arc 
jobs,  but  the  market  is  selective  and 
the  standards  are  higher.  We  are  plac¬ 
ing  men  and  women  right  along  outside 
of  New  York  City.  Good  graduates 
will  always  be  able  to  get  jobs.  But 
we  see  a  necessity  to  give  all  our  stu¬ 
dents  the  best  possible  training  for  the 
profession  as  it  exists  today  and  as  it 
seems  likely  to  be  for  several  years. 
Journalism  will  always  need  men  with 
the  capacity  to  carry  increasing  re¬ 


sponsibilities  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
report  and  interpret  events. 

“Next  year  we  hope  to  make  the 
bachelor’s  degree  the  equivalent  of  the 
present  graduate  degree.  We  want  to 
make  all  our  work,  from  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  applicants  to  the  conferring  of 
degrees  an  individual  matter.  The 
^riod  of  mass  production  for  the  pro¬ 
fessions  is  definitely  at  an  end.” 

Dean  Ackerman,  describing  the  em¬ 
phasis  to  be  given  writing  and  report¬ 
ing,  said  he  expected  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year  to  arrange  for  some  “sat¬ 
isfactory  non-commercial  medium”  for 
printing  some  of  the  student  material. 
He  intimated  that  he  did  not  refer  to  a 
newspaper  which  would  require  adver¬ 
tising  or  be  given  circulation  outside 
the  school. 

Prof.  Charles  P.  Cooper’s  second- 
year  course  in  reporting  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing  will  be  reorganized  as  a  two-year 
course  forming  the  foundation  of  the 
revised  curriculum,  the  Dean  said. 
Prof.  Cooper  will  be  the  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  first-year  class,  occupying  a 
remodeled  office  next  the  junior  city 
room  and  acting  as  managing  editor. 
Prof.  Walter  B.  Pitkin  will  serve  as 
editorial  director  of  the  second-year 
class.  Under  each  will  be  a  news  editor 
in  direct  charge  of  assignments. 

As  Dean  Ackerman  described  the 
proposed  program  for  next  year,  it  will 
run  something  like  this,  for  a  first- 
year  student :  Reporting  at  9  a.m. 
in  the  news  room,  he  will  spend  the  first 
hour  in  a  discussion  of  current  news  and 
its  treatment,  directed  by  Prof.  Cooper, 
Prof.  .Allen  Sinclair  Will,  or  an  active 
editor  or  writer  from  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
second  hour  will  find  the  student  in  a 
class  in  libel,  or  typography,  or  perhaps 
international  relations  or  constitutional 
law.  Returning  to  the  news  room,  he 
may  be  assigned  to  write  on  the  subject 
he  has  just  heard  discussed,  on  the 
theory  that  a  newspaperman  must  “form 
the  habit  of  interpreting  what  he  hears 
in  terms  of  the  present.”  Other  hours 
may  be  given  to  other  classes,  or  to 
assignments  to  cover  current  news  stor¬ 
ies,  or  to  talks  by  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  men  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Each  of  the  faculty  members  will  be 
available  at  certain  hours  for  individual 
consultation. 

In  the  second  year  the  work  will  be 
carried  on  similarly  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Pitkin. 

“The  first  year,”  in  the  words  of 
Dean  .Ackerman,  “will  be  one  of  strict 
control  and  discipline,  on  the  theory 
that  the  student  must  be  able  to  adjust 
his  individuality  to  organized  effort. 
In  the  second  year,  if  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  ability,  he  will  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  individual  development. 
Instead  of  a  news  story,  for  instance, 
ht  might  be  assigned  to  write  a  politi¬ 
cal  column,  if  he  has  shown  under¬ 
standing  of  that  subject.” 

The  two-year  course,  divided  into 
four  quarters,  is  described  as  follows 
in  Dean  Ackerman’s  report  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Butler: 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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JUDGE  DISQUALIFIED 
IN  CONTEMPT  CASE 

Los  Angeles  Record  Editors  Win 
Second  Victory  Over  Judge 
They  Claim  Is 
Biased 

An  iniix)rtant  victory  in  a  newspaiK-r's 
two-year  light  for  the  right  to  expose 
without  interference  what  it  believed 
was  an  unhealthy  condition  in  municipal 
affairs  was  scored  by  the  Los  Ans/clcs 
Record,  March  31,  when  the  California 
Supreme  Court  sitting  in  San  Francisco 
granted  a  writ  of  prohibition  restraining 
Judge  Frank  B.  Collier  from  hearing 
contempt  charges  brought  by  himself 
against  three  executives  of  the  paper. 
The  executives  are  H.  B.  K.  Briggs, 
publisher.  Cillx-rt  Brown,  editor,  and 
Rodney  Brink,  managing  editor. 

The  ruling  was  the  second  to  be 
handed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case,  and  both  have  sustained  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  newspaiKT  and  reversed 
Judge  Collier.  The  first,  issued  some 
time  ago,  declared  that  no  judge  sitting 
in  a  constructive  contempt  case  may 
)jass  on  the  question  of  his  prejudice 
against  the  defendants.  The  second, 
handed  down  last  week  declared  that  a 
judge’s  own  statement  that  he  is  not 
prejudiced  cannot  be  accepted  by  any 
other  judge  as  credible,  after  he  has 
made  a  public  demonstration  of  distrust 
and  anger  against  those  he  is  to  try. 

In  its  ruling,  replying  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  “Is  it  humanly  possible  for  a 
judge  who  has  stated  under  oath  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  particulars  (the  edi¬ 
tors)  had  deliberately  falsified,  to  pass 
on  credibility  at  the  trial  with  an  impar¬ 
tial  mind  ?”  the  court  answered :  “We 
do  not  think  it  possible.” 

The  original  contempt  charge  was 
brought  by  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  result  of  articles,  editorials, 
and  cartoons  published  by  the  Record 
in  connection  with  the  $1 00,000, 
Julian  Petroleum  Company  collapse.  The 
paper’s  attacks  were  directed  principally 
at  the  grand  jury  investigation  of  the 
case,  urging  the  jurors  to  “get  the  real 
crooks.”  At  a  later  date  Asa  Keyes, 
former  district  attorney  under  whose 
regime  the  indictments  failed,  was  sent 
to  prison  on  briltery  conspiracy  charges. 

The  contempt  charges  were  scheduled 
for  hearing  before  Judge  Collier.  De¬ 
fendants  objected  on  the  ground  he  was 
hiasetl.  and  at  the  June  2.  1930,  hearing 
charges  and  counter  charges  flew.  Judge 
Collier  left  the  bench,  had  himself  sworn 
as  witness,  and  declared  he  W|as  not 
biased.  He  challenged  Mr.  Briggs  to 
“look  him  itr  the  eye  and  say  that." 
when  W.  G.  Mc.\doo,  the  paper’s 
attorney,  charged  he  was  prejudiced. 

Objections  were  filed,  but  a  year  later 
Judge  J.  T.  B.  Warne  held  Judge  Col¬ 
lier  qualified  to  hear  the  case.  His 
decision  was  appealed  by  the  editors  to 
the  District  Court  of  .\ppeals  and 
denied,  and  then  carried  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  editors  charged  Judge  Collier 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Los 
.\ngeles  Bar  Association,  which  had 
filed  the  charges  against  them,  and  that 
at  the  time  he  was  standing  for  reelec- 
tion  as  the  endorsed  candidate  of  the 
association.  .\lso  that  he  was  persoii- 
ally  biased,  this  being  shown  by  his 
“violent  determination  to  hang  onto  the 
case”;  that  there  wxre  49  other  judges 
in  the  district  qualified  to  hear  the  case 
and  that  they  had  no  objections  to  any 
except  Judge  Collier;  that  no  judge 
had  the  right  to  demand  any  specific 
case  for  trial  and  that  if  Judge  Collier 
were  permitted  to  proceed  w’ith  the  con¬ 
tempt  case  he  would  be  “both  judge  and 
jury.”  and  no  appeal  from  his  decision 
would  be  possible. 

The  court,  in  granting  the  writ  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  said : 

“The  only  reasonable  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  word  of  Judge  Col¬ 
lier  at  the  hearing  on  June  2.  1930,  is 
that  Judge  Collier  said  and  did  charge 
the  particulars  (the  editors)  with  hav¬ 
ing  knowingly  made  false  statements.” 

The  editors  still  must  face  13  counts 
of  contempt,  to  be  heard  by  some  other 
judge  than  Mr.  Collier. 


TO  STUDY  PUBLICITY  COSTS 

Plans  for  a  study  of  department 
stores’  publicity  expenses  in  1931  were 
announced  this  week  by  Channing  FL 
.Schweitzer,  managing  director  of  the 
Xational  Retail  Dry  (joods  Association. 
The  study  would  include  a  survey  of 
the  trend  of  newspaper  advertising 
rates,  also  a  study  of  the  value  of 
broadcasting  to  retail  stores. 


E.  L.  JAMES  MANAGING 
EDITOR  OF  N.  Y.  TIMES 


Former  European  Correspondent  Suc¬ 
ceeds  to  Title  Held  Since  1904 
By  Carr  Van  Anda — F.  T. 

Birchall  in  Europe 

The  promotion  of  Edwin  L.  James 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Xew  York 
Times  was  made  known  late  last  week 
when  the  Times  listed  him  as  such  in  its 
semi-annual  jnist  office  statement.  No 
official  announcement  of  the  change  in 
executive  personnel  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Janies  succeeds  Carr  V.  Van 
.^nda,  who  has  held  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  title  since  1904,  although  in  recent 
years  he  has  lieen  in  virtual  retirement. 
F.  T.  Birchall.  who  has  been  acting 
managing  editor,  is  in  Europe  at  present. 

Mr.  James  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  December,  1930,  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  Times 
correspondent.  He  became  assistant  to 
Mr.  Birchall  on  his  return.  The  new 
nianaging  editor’s  biography  is  carried 
in  full  in  another  article  in  this  issue. 

It  was  largely  under  Mr.  Van  ,\nda’s 
supervision  that  the  present  Times 
news  organization  was  developed. 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publi.sher  of  the  Times, 
in  his  introduction  to  “History  of  the 
New  York  Times,”  by  Elmer  Davis, 
published  in  1921,  said  that  the  pajier's 
reputation  for  “the  fullness,  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  ini]/artiality  of  its  news 
service”  was  principally  due  to  Mr. 
Van  Anda  because  of  his  “exceptional 
newspaper  exi)erieiice,  genius  for  news¬ 
gathering  and  marvellous  api>reciation 
of  news  value  and  fidelity  to  fairness 
and  thoroughness.” 

Mr.  V’an  Anda  was  born  in  George¬ 
town,  O.,  in  1864,  and  was  educated  at 
Ohio  University,  at  -Athens,  O.  He 
started  his  new'spaper  experience  as 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Cleivland 
Herald  in  1883,  and  in  1886  became 
night  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  He 
joined  the  Sun  in  1888  and  was  with 
that  paper  16  years,  11  of  them  as 
night  editor,  goihg  to  the  Times  in 
1904  as  managing  editor.  Mr.  Birchall 
was  for  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Van 
-Anda’s  assistant. 

Rollo  Ogden  is  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Times. 


A.  B.  C.  BOARD  TO  MEET 

Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  will  be  held  April  29  in  New  York 
during  A.N.P.A.  convention  week. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  14-15 — .American  Assn,  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  meeting, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

April  18-19 — Pacific  Northwest 
Circulation  Managers'  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Benson  Hotel.  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

April  19-20 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers'  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  Hotel  Kingshurough, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

.April  21-23 — Iowa  Press  .Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Cedar  Rapids. 

April  21-23 — .American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual 
meeting.  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  22-23 — S.iutli  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex. 

April  22 — Outdoor  Writers’  * 
.Assn,  of  America,  meeting,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

■April  ,  22-23 — Canadian  Weekly 
Newspapers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Mon¬ 
treal. 

April  22 — Oklahoma  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Mangum,  Okla. 

April  25 — .Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Waldorf  -  Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  26-29 — American  News¬ 
paper  Puhlish.(ers’  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 


DENTIST’S  LICENSE  REVOKED 

Heard  by  the  Tennessee  dental  board 
and  found  guilty  of  inserting  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising  in  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn. )  Ncios,  Dr.  I^ouis  Prosterman, 
Chattanooga  dentist,  had  his  license  re¬ 
voked  recently.  The  board  held  Pros¬ 
terman  acted  unethically  by  advertising 
he  had  20  years’  experience  in  dentistry 
when  he  was  not  graduated  until  1921, 
and  otherwise  misrepresented  himself  to 
“defraud  the  public.”  Prosterman  is 
taking  an  appeal  to  circuit  court. 

RAILROAD  WINS  CASE 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad 
was  absolved  of  charges  of  violating 
the  Elkins  act  in  that  the  company 
allegedly  made  rebates  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Sales  Company,  Inc.,  on 
newsprint  paper  shipped  between  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  and  Atlanta  when  Judge  E. 
Marvin  Underwood  directed  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty,  in  federal  district  court, 
Atlanta,  March  29. 

BROWN  LEAVES  N.  Y.  POST 

Harry  Brown,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Xew  York  Ezvning  Post  since 
1923  has  resigned  that  position,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  No  successor  has 
yet  been  appointed,  but  it  is  expected 
announcement  of  a  new  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  will  be  made  next  week.  Mr. 
Brown  was  with  the  Post  about  25  years. 


EDITORS  WILL  DECIDE 
RIGHT  TO  PUNISH 

Society  Will  Vote  on  New  Amei^ 
ment  at  Washington  Conveatioi 
April  21-23 — Will  be  Received 
by  President  Hoover 


S( 

E.L 


Consideration  of  the  rtiwrt  of  t  > 
board  of  directors  recommending  ad/- 
tion  of  a  compromise  amendment  givi-^ 
the  Society  the  power  to  exi)el  membi-p 
for  due  cause  will  be  the  most  impor 
taut  matter  of  business  to  come  bet  :■ 
the  annual  convention  of  the  .Amerita' 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wa>h 
ington,  D.  C.,  April  21-23.  Se>-i 
will  be  held  at  the  National  Press  Ool) 

It  is  believed  among  leaders  of  i- 
.Society  that  the  proposal  of  the  Iki,.: 
will  be  ratified,  thus  bringing  to  an  c 
a  discussion  which  has  been  kept  alt. 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  program  for  the  meeting  is  i 
charge  of  Fred  Fuller  Shedd.  of  th- 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  president ' 
the  group,  who  will  announce  full  deta; 
in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Shedd  expects ; 
depart  from  the  usual  custom  and  ti 
program  will  not  be  devoted  so  solid 
to  business  and  speeches  as  in  the  pa- 

Members  of  the  Society  again  are  • 
])ay  a  visit  to  President  H(x>ver  at  t  - 
White  House  on  Thursday  tvci);:.. 
.April  21.  The  same  practice  which  w. 
carried  out  relative  to  last  year’s  vi 
will  be  the  rule.  The  meeting  of  i- 
Society  will  oi)en  in  the  afternoon  of  t 
.'■aine  day. 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  News,  it 
retary  of  the  Society,  has  sent  s|)ec- 
invitations  to  state  newspai)er  sucict 
and  to  all  schools  of  journalism  to  h 
representatives  to  the  meeting.  H; 
re]K)rts  that  quite  a  few  responses  ha 
been  received,  and  that  numerous  teat 
ers  of  journalism  and  re])resentam- 
of  state  editorial  societies  will  ■ 
present. 

Unusual  interest  on  the  part  of  teac 
ers  of  journalism  has  been  shown  1 
this  plan,  and  the  directors  of  the  S"i 
ety  hoi)e  that  it  will  be  iwssible  in  th 
near  future  to  build  up  a  considerab. 
body  of  such  representatives  to  atttr. 
yearly  and  thus  bring  about  clu- 
understanding  between  newspaper  ei 
tors  and  teachers  of  schcxrls  of  joir 
nalism.  .Among  those  who  plan  t 
attend  are  Carl  VV'^.  Ackerman,  dean 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journalis: 
President  Walter  Williams  of  the  Un 
versity  of  Missouri  and  H.  i 

Rathbone,  chairman  of  the  (Icpartr.K 
of  journalism  of  New  York  Univer-;' 

There  will  be  the  usual  shop  tai» 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  .‘'aturi 
evening’s  closing  banquet  will  be  k' 
in  the  New  Willard.  David  l.awrei;,: 
United  States  Daily,  and  Paul  Bella:-, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  are  membt' 
of  the  committee  arranging  for  t" 
affair.  An  outstanding  official  is 
I)ected  to  be  the  serious  s|)eaker, 
Frank  Crowninshield,  editor  of  Fai;- 
I  air,  will  contribute  the  wit.  l-a:  - 
again  will  be  permitted  to  attend. 

ALUMNI  DINNER  APRIL  29 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  : 
founding  of  the  Columbia  Univer'’ 
School  of  Journalism  in  1912  with  fu: 
given  by  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  « 
be  celebrated  this  year  at  the  anm- 
dinner  of  the  school’s  alumni 
to  be  held  April  29,  at  the  Hotel  B 
more.  Members  of  the  school’s  adv!'  ’ 
board,  headed  by  President  Xicb':j 
Murray  Butler  of  Columbia,  are  to 
guests  of  honor. 

FRANK  JOINS  LA  PRENSA 

Edward  Frank  former  classified 
vertising  manager  of  the  New'  1; 
Mirror,  and  for  18  years  with  the  H'"- 
sified  department  of  the  old  New'  F 
World  has  joined  La  Prensa,  A'' 
York,  as  classified  manager. 

WON  LOWER  GAS  RATTES 

Following  a  series  of  editorials  ^ 
manding  a  lower  gas  rate  for  -W' 
written  by  Walter  Morrow. 
.Akron  (O.)  Tuncj-Pr^j,  the  city  coC' 
cil  drafted  an  ordinance  providing  w*’ 
rates. 
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SCOPE  OF  U.  S.  JOURNALISM  WIDENING 

£.  L.  James,  New  Managing^  Editor  of  New  York  Times,  Believes  Broadening  Tendency  and 
Retention  of  Objective  Viewpoint  Encouraging  Sign  that  Newspapers  Are  Progressing 

The  cDiitimially  broadening  scope  By  JOHN  W.  PERRY  turned  out  to  be  an  “international  in- 

of  American  journalism  in  its  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  cident.”  That  was  when  William  B 

f  -  present  the  news  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  he  holds,  he  talks  readily  and  •  ••  -  ' 


enterprising  coverage  of  the  news  of 
ihe  world  and  its  co-ordination  of  that 
foreign  news  with  the  news  at  home 
is  the  most  apparent  and  encouraging 
sign  that  the  American  newspaper  as  an 
institution  is  progressing  naturally  and 
wholesomely,  Edwin  L.  James,  the  new 
managing  editor  of  the  .Veto  York 
Times,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 

week.  .  r  , 

And  still  more  indicative  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  inherent  soundness,  in  Mr. 
lames's  opinion,  is  the  fact  that  while 
striving  for  a  comprehensive  foreign 
report  the  American  press  generally  has 
not  lost  its  objective  viewpoint,  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  news  as  differentiated  from 
opinion,  its  honest  attempt  to  draw  the 
;ine  between  interpretation  and  parti- 
anship.  With  the  present  complexity 
of  the  international  situation,  and  tlic 
gavity  of  affairs  both  at  Inime  and 
ibroad,  Mr.  James  feels  that  imperson- 
jlity  and  completeness  of  news  presen¬ 
tation,  should  now,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
maintain  its  inviolable  status.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  readers  for  unbiased  news 
las  remained  unchanged,  increasing, 
even,  numerically  in  the  face  of  univer- 
al  economic  depression. 

Mr.  James  has  come  by  his  great 
esteem  for  news,  not  from  watching 
circulations,  as  have  many  managing 
editors,  but  from  a  22-year  distinguished 
career  as  a  reporter.  Since  the  early 
days  of  the  World  War  he  has  filed  .a 
steady  and  amazingly  voluminous  stream 
of  copy  from  all  sections  of  Europe 
to  the  Times,  representing  news  of  the 
great  political  changes  that  took  place 
there  in  nearly  every  country,  doings 
of  world-known  personalities,  and  all 
the  other  events  that  come  under  the 
definition  of  news.  The  authenticity  of 
his  foreign  report  had  become  a  stand¬ 
ard  element  in  American  journalism. 
His  executive  ability  he  had  demon- 
^trated  in  building  up  the  Time’s 
European  news  service  which,  together 
with  the  service  from  other  parts  of 
the  globe,  represents  the  largest  foreign 
sews  service  of  any  American  paper. 
Although  for  more  than  a  year  he  has 
been  acting  as  assistant  to  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  F.  T.  Birchall,  the  former  acting 
managing  editor,  who  is  now  in  Europe, 
it  is  safe  to  surmise  that  the  new  Times 
editorial  executive  is  a  reporter  above 
everything  else,  one  whose  knowledge 
of  news  has  come  from  intimate  contact 
with  events  of  world-wide  significance, 
and  whose  ability  as  an  editor  has 
grown  naturally  with  his  appreciation 
of  news  values. 

The  emergence  of  the  United  States 
as  a  great  world  power  since  the  war 
and  the  increasing  interest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  in  European  and  world 
affairs,  together  with  the  expansion  in 
size  of  the  .American  newspaper,  have 
fiotn  the  main  factors  in  the  increase  of 
foreign  news  in  the  press  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  James  said. 

“Nowhere  else.”  he  said,  “has  the 
completeness  of  the  foreign  news  pres- 
mtation  been  so  well  accomplished  as 
in  the  United  States.  The  scope  of 
some  London  papers  may  be  even 
greater  than  our  own,  but  they  do  not 
j  print  nearly  the  amount  of  foreign  news 
I  matter.  Some  (ierman  papers  emulate 
the  .American  method,  but  outside  of 
these.  Continental  journalism  is  some¬ 
thing  rather  different  from  what  we 
are  accustomed  to. 

‘But  there  are  several  attractive  fea- 
;  tures  of  journalism  on  the  Continent. 

;  In  some  cases  writers  on  European 
papers  have  attained  international 
rwognition  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  can  interpret  political  happenings. 
I  of  them — such  as  Pertinax  of 
1  '-Effio  de  Paris — have  become  so  ex- 
.1  pert  that  their  views  are  of  great  im- 
■  ^rtance  and  are  reprinted  everywhere. 
1  I  heir  job  is  to  take  the  facts  and  to 
K  tell  what  thev  mean — not  merelv  to 


as  we  most  often  do  here. 

“One  of  the  most  heard  criticisms  of 


easily,  without  pomposity  or  fanfare. 
He  was  born  in  1890  in  Irvington. 


foreign  news  writers  for  .American  \’a.,  and  educated  at  Randolph-Macon 
papers  is  that  they  put  their  own  inter-  College  at  Ashland,  Va.,  graduating  in 


Edwin  L.  James 


pretation  on  certain  news  events.  I 
think,  generally  speaking,  that  the  criti¬ 
cism  is  not  merited.  Xot,  understand, 
that  American  writers  are  free  from 
doing  so.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
Iiersonal  interpretation  in  dispatches  to 
.American  newspapers.  But  I  feel  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  (|uite  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  the  situation  for  the  . 
.American  reader.  The  plain  unadorned 
news  from  a  foreign  country  may  mean 
little  to  many  readers  unless  the  back¬ 
ground  and  other  salient  data  are  sup¬ 
plied.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  betwen  the  kind  of  inter¬ 
pretation  I  am  referring  to,  and  that 
other  kind  that  uses  the  facts  to  further 
the  personal  interests  of  the  reporter  or 
what  he  represents.  I  mean  honest  in¬ 
terpretation  of  facts,  not  partisanship." 

."ilr.  James  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
current  wide-spread  criticisms  of  the 
press  do  not  indicate  a  growing  disre¬ 
spect  for  the  profession  among  the 
public. 

“I  noticed  in  the  papers  this  week,  " 
he  said,  “that  nearly  every  newspaper 
in  New  York  showed  a  gain  in  circula¬ 
tion  over  the  past  six  months.  And 
this,  remember,  is  a  time  of  depression. 
People  are  giving  up  other  necessities, 
but  they  are  not  foregoing  their  daily 
newspapers.  To  me  that  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  an  established  demand  for  news. 
If  the  people  of  this  country  are  still 
huying  newspapers  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers.  can  anyone  say  that  they  are  dis¬ 
respectful  of  the  institution  that 
furnishes  it  to  them? 

“I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  news¬ 
paper  in  broadening  its  scope  so  effi¬ 
ciently  has  scattered  the  interests  of 
its  readers  so  widely  that  there  arc 
fewer  blind  followers  of  the  newspaper 
camp  than  there  used  to  be,  fewer  who 
are  willing  to  go  all  the  way  along  on 
certain  ‘campaigns’  or  ‘drives’  of  news¬ 
papers.  With  the  news  so  well  diversi¬ 
fied,  readers  want  to  make  up  their  own 
minds  about  things.’’ 

The  new  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  is  a  .short,  solidly  built  man, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  explosive 
speech.  There  is  little  formality  in  his 
manner,  and  no  guff  and  ostentation  in 
his  make-up.  With  the  multifarious 
duties  attending  the  considerable  job 


1909.  The  following  year  he  went  to 
work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Paltimore 
Sun.  In  1912  he  was  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch, 
leaving  there  in  1914  to  become  copy 
reader  on  the  Albany  (N.  A'.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press.  The  following  year  he 
joined  the  New  A’ork  Times,  first  as  a 
.copy  reader  and  then  as  a  reporter. 
In  what  regard  his  work  was  held  at 
the  Times  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1918,  three  years  later,  he  was  .sent . 
to  luirope  as  chief  correspondent  with 
the  .American  Army. 

His  work  as  war  correspondent  was 
brilliant  and  exciting  and  intelligent, 
and  his  dispatches  became  a  permanent 
feature  on  the  Times’  front  page.  After 
the  Armistice  he  went  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  of  Occup.Ttion  to  Coblenz, 
Germany,  and  from  there  to  Paris, 
where  he  helped  cover  the  last  few 
months  of  the  peace  conference.  From 
1919  to  1925  he  was  the  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  during  which 
time  he  worked  in  building  up  the 
Times’  European  news  organization. 
He  became  FEuropean  correspondent  in 
1925,  travelling  throughout  the  Conti 
nent.  He  came  to  New  York  as  Mr. 
Birchall’s  assistant  in  Hecember,  1930. 

Mr.  James  is  a  prolific  writer.  Going 
back  over  the  Times’  files  of  the  years 
he  was  abroad  reveals  an  unending 
stream  of  copy,  day  after  day,  covering 
nearly  every  important  political  event 
that  occurred  in  that  time,  talking  to 
statesmen,  and  finding  important  news 
everywhere  he  turned.  There  are  man> 
news  stories  written  concisely,  under- 
standingly,  authoritatively.  There  are 
innumerable  feature  articles  on  all 
phases  of  Continental  life.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  he  has  had  a  regular  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Sunday  Times  where  he 
interpreted  the  news  of  the  week.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  compute  how  many 
thousands  of  words  he  has  written  on 
armaments  and  reparations,  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  other  international 
problems.  In  one  year,  1930,  the  Times 
carried  dispatches  from  him  filed  from 
Berlin,  I.ondon,  Moscow.  Paris,  The 
Hague,  Vienna,  Warsaw,  and  other 
places. 

.At  one  time  Mr.  James  came  into  the 
public  notice  as  a  part  of  what  nearly 


turned  out  to  be  an  “international  in¬ 
cident.”  That  was  when  William  B. 
Shearer,  the  big-navy  propagandist, 
made  the  accusation  in  a  letter,  made 
public  in  September,  1929,  that  his  jingo 
views  on  the  Geneva  Naval  Conference 
in  1927  had  been  made  public  through 
Mr.  James,  Wythe  Williams,  Drew 
Pearson,  and  other  correspondents. 
Mr.  Shearer's  boastful  charges,  made 
to  those  in  the  United  States  who  were 
employing  him,  were  completely  dis¬ 
credited  in  the  Senatorial  investigation 
of  the  matter,  and  Mr.  James’  denial 
of  the  propagandist’s  irresponsible 
charges  was  printed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 

One  of  Mr.  James’  most  spectacular 
stories,  and  one  that  was  read  the  coun¬ 
try  over,  was  his  account  of  Colonel 
Lindbergh’s  .yrival  in  Paris  after  his 
miraculous  flight  from  New'  York.  In 
telling^  how  he  tried  to  follow  the 
Times’^  instructions  to  “isolate  Lind¬ 
bergh,”  he  managed  to  pack  in  all  the 
liysterical  excitement  and  confusion  of 
the  event,  and  the  story  was  widely 
reprinted.  Editor  &  Publisher  car¬ 
ried  it  in  full  May  27,  1927.  Mr. 
James  said  this  week  that  that  had  been 
a  “routine”  assignment;  the  war  and 
its  political  repercussions  were  to  him 
his  most  engrossing  work. 

Mr.  James  closed  the  interview  with 
a  word  on  newspaper  training.  Al¬ 
though  he  is  slow  to  give  general  ad¬ 
vice  to  beginners,  feeling  that  in  some 
cases  it  would  not  be  applicable,  he 
believes  that  experience  on  a  small 
newspaper  is  valuable.  “On  a  large 
newspaper,”  he  said,  “reporters  are 
liable  to  get  in  a  ‘path’ — ^^I  do  not  say 
‘rut’— and  they  cannot  climb  up  in  the 
organization  as  fast  as  they  might  if 
they  understoorl  newspaper  work  from 
the  press  room,  composing  room,  circu¬ 
lation,  and  other  angles.  On  a  small 
paper  they  can  learn  type  and  make-up, 
and  then  can  learn  how  to  talk  to 
printers.  Knowing  this  they  have 
greater  chances  of  advancement.” 

URGE  CUT  FOR  MAILERS 

Printers  Ask  Union  to  Follow  Others 
— Big  Six  Sustains  Hewson 

Mailers’  Union  No.  Six  of  New  York 
has  been  requested  by  the  New  York 
Employing  Printers’  .Association  to  ar¬ 
range  a  supplemental  agreement  on 
wages  similar  to  that  undertaken  by 
four  other  unions  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry.  In  a  letter  to  Charles  Gallagher, 
president  of  the  union,  M.  F".  Hurley 
of  the  employers’  conference  committee 
said  the  other  four  unions  had  agreed 
to  a  temporary  seven  per  cent  reduction 
on  all  basic  wage  scales  and  to  rotate 
the  men  on  a  basis  of  four  days  a  week. 

Typographical  Union  No.  Six  re¬ 
mains  opiKised  to  any  suggestions  of 
wage  cuts  from  the  printers’  group,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  general  vote  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  members  April  3. 

COCA  COLA  IN  DAILIES 

( Hu  telegraph  to  Kditor  &  Publihher) 

Chicago,  April  7 — First  copy  of  the 
$500,000  Coca  Cola  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  test  campaign  in  more  than  50 
dailies  was  released  this  week.  The 
schedule  totals  1,080,000  lines  and  is 
appearing  in  six  large  cities  and  sur¬ 
rounding  community  trading  areas.  The 
major  cities  on  the  list  are  Boston, 
Columbus,  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Eighteen 
newspapers  in  the  six  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters  will  be  used  and  34  dailies  in  32 
surrounding  towns  are  on  the  list.  After 
an  absence  from  newspapers  for  seven 
years  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
local  ads  in  cities  where  distributors  are 
located.  Coca  Cola  Company  sees  the 
need  of  stimulating  sales  in  certain 
strategic  points.  The  D’Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  St.  Louis,  is  releasing 
the  campaign. 
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WANT  A.P.  DIRECTORS 
CHOSEN  BY  REGIONS 

Montana  Committee  Starts  Move¬ 
ment  to  Have  Regional  Plan 
Substituted  for  Population 

Basis 


NEWSDEALERS  HELD 

Four  New  York  newsstand  owners 
were  held  in  $500  bail  each  by  Magis¬ 
trate  Michael  A.  Ford  for  trial  in 
Special  Sessions  on  charges  of  selling 
obscene  magazines.  The  four  all  own 
stands  in  the  mid-town  section  of  Man¬ 
hattan.  They  are  Harry  Roberts,  Her¬ 
man  Harris,  Nick  Palumbo,  and  Percy 
A  movement  for  a  change  in  the  Altschuler.  Summons  were  served  on 
method  of  selecting  directors  of  the  them  last  January  and  February  as  the 
Associated  Press  has  been  started  by  a  result  of  a  campaign  started  by  District 
committee  of  three  Montana  members  Attorney  Thomas  C.  T.  Crain.  The 
in  a  circular  sent  to  the  membership  prosecutor  entered  as  evidence  59  edi- 
this  week.  The  proposed  change  is  tions  of  about  30  different  magazines, 
from  selection  by  population  density  to  mostly  weeklies  and  monthlies  with  a 
selection  according  to  definitely  out-  few  annual  editions, 
lined  regions.  The  committee  sponsor-  ,  ^  ^  ^  dTti  r  AID 

ing  the  move  is  composed  of  James  P.  1.  L,.  1  KULitL  AIK, 


A  JOB  TO  ENVY 


Bole,  Bozeman  Chronicle;  Warren  B. 
Davis,  Missoula  Missoulian;  and  J.  H. 
Dickey,  Jr.,  Butte  Daily  Post. 

Selection  by  regions  would  provide 
for  attention  to  the  special  news  in¬ 
terests  of  each  region  without  impairing 
the  present  high  quality  of  general  serv¬ 
ice,  he  committee  contend.  In  present¬ 
ing  their  arguments,  they  state ; 

“The  election  of  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  concentrates  an  overwhelming  ma- 


EXAMINER  REPORTS 


Broadcasting  Not  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce,  Under  Transportation 
Act,  He  Says  on  Complaint 
of  Unfair  Rates  and  Rules 


By  George  H.  Manning 

(  Washington  Correspondent 
Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  April  7. — Dismissal  of 
jority  of  the  board  in  the  seaboard  %  complaint  brought  by  Sta-Shine 
a  vast  area  of  the  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  a_gainst 


states  and  leaves  a  vast  area  of  the 
United  States  without  representation. 


station  WGBB,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  H.  H. 


iUiCU  OlAlCd  WIIIIA/Ul  i  Vi5\..iss.€avsvss.  •  f  .1  .  J 

“The  present  system  is  unquestionably  Proprietor  of  the  station,  and 

fair  if  we  view  the  election  of  the  direc-  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  alleging 
torate  purely  as  a  political  proposition.  «ni«st  and  unreasonable  broadcasting 
The  sections  of  the  United  States  hav-  rates  charges  rules,  regulations  and 
ing  the  greatest  population  and  the  f  actices,  has  been  recommended  to  the 
greatest  number  of  Inembers  elect  mem-  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
^rs  from  their  own  sections.  It  is  Examiner  W  M  Cheseldine 


furthermore  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
the  Associated  Press  directors  are 


The  complaint  is  the  first  to  be 
brought  before  the  commission  involv- 


meticulously  careful  in  their  efforts  to  ‘ng  broadcasting  companies, 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  outlying  I”  recommending  dismissal  of  the 
mernbers  complaint,  Cheseldine  said  the  Interstate 

“While  recognizing  the  scrupulous  Commerce  Commission  had  no  juris- 
fairness  of  the  board  of  directors  in  all  fiction  over  charges  or  practices  of 
matters  affecting  what  may  be  termed  broadcasting  companies, 
the  smaller  membership,  there  is  none  The  complaint  was  brought  under  the 
the  less  a  growing  feeling  that  the  di-  Provisions  of  the  in  ers  ate  commerce 
rctors  should  be  elected  on  a  regional  "hich  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
rather  than  a  population  basis.  Commission  jurisdiction  over  the  trans- 

“The  news  interests  of  the  member-  ro.'ssjon  _of  intelligence  by  wire  or 
ship  in,  say,  the  New  York  area,  are  wireless. 

almost  entirely  identical.  There  are  ad-  examiner  pointed  out  these  pro- 

mittedly  many  members  in  this  area.  uy' 

but  their  news  needs  are  the  same.  On  1920  while  the  first  attempt  at  public 
the  other  hand  in  the  large  area  west  of  broadcasting  was  not  made  until  the 
the  Mississippi,  which  has  a  very  small  1^^ 

representation,  there  are  many  interests  after  passage  of  the  transportation  act 
which  have  little  in  common.”  'I*  was  not  until  a  year  or  so  later  that 

The  committee  members  did  not  state  any  attempt  was  made  to  broadcast  on 
whether  or  not  they  would  bring  the  a  commercial  scale.  Cheseldine  said 
matter  before  the  general  meeting  in  „  II  would  therefore  api^ar  that  the 
New  York  the  week  of  April  25.  O.  S.  Congress  could  not  have  had  in  mind 
Warden,  of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  K^"fal  broadcasting  to  the  public,  as 
Tribune,  is  one  of  the  nominees  for  performed  by  defendents,  when  the 
election  to  the  board  of  directors  this  transportation  act  was  passed,  he  said. 

bince  broadcasting  was  unknown  at 

_  _  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  transpor- 

PRESS  HELPS  BLOCK  AID  reasonable  to  assume 

,  ,  that  the  Congress  did  not  intend  to  pass 

New  ^ork  newspapermen  who  are  jq  regulate  the  charges  and 

voluntarily  giving  t^heir  time  to  the  practices  of  broadcasting  concerns. 

Block  Aid  Community  Organization  in  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  was 

Its  campaign  for  funds  to  relieve  unem-  looking  into  the  future  and  attempting 
ploymwt  distress,  include:  Arthur  Bris-  regulate  a  mere  potential  service,  one 

bane,  R-  H-  Jobj’®®’?  J-  Grant  might  or  might  not  be  developed, 

of  the  Hearst  Publications,  who  nave  particularly  a  service  so  distinct  and 
^en  appointed  Block-Aid  executives ;  different  in  character  from  the  means  of 

transmission  of  intelligence  then  known. 
Julius  O.  Adler,  A  «£’  York  Ttnws ,  “What  it  had  in  mind  must  have  been 
Bernarr  Macfadden,  the  transmission  of  messages  by  wireless 

^  Irom  a  definite  sender  to  a  definite 
Hollis,  A  ^  York  Daily  Acrw;  H^rry  receiver,  that  is,  point-to-point  wireless 
H.  Schlacht.  New  York  East  Side  communication  as  was  then  being  per- 
Wcwi;  Harir  G^win  Bronx  Home  formed  by  the  United  States  army  and 
Vra-j;  William  F.  Hofmann,  /a^ira  navy  and  commercial  concerns  which 
Long  Island  Press;  Fremont  (3.  Peck  held  themselves  out  to  perform  such 
Brooklyn  Tinws-Standard  Union  and  service  for  the  public  as  common  car- 
Harp'  T.  Madden,  Brooklyn  Daily  riers  for  hire  by  means  of  signals — an 

Eagle.  _  entirely  different  type  of  communication 

from  that  of  ordinary  broadcasting.” 

HEADS  OKLAHOMA  SIGMAS 

R.  Marsden  Bellatti,  son  of  C.  R. 
at  Appleton.  Wis.,  coincident  with  the  Bellatti,  publisher  of  the  Blackwell 
opening  of  the  new  newspaper  plant  of  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  been  named  presi- 
the  Appleton  Daily  Post-Crescent,  in  dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  at  the  Uni- 
June.  H.  L.  Davis,  general  manager  of  yersity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  follow- 
the  Post-Crescent,  is  secretary  of  the  ing  the  resignation  of  William  Moore, 
les^e.  The  Wisconsin  Daily  Adver-  Moore  has  j’oined  the  Oklahoma  City 
tising  Managers’  League  will  also  meet  Daily  Oklahoman  staff,  but  will  con- 
at  Appleton  while  the  publishers  are  in  tinue  his  university  course  until  June, 
session.  when  he  will  be  graduated. 


Photo  shows  Donald  Stillman,  “rod 
and  gun”  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  is  conducting  a 
prize  fishing  competition  for  the  daily. 
The  contest  opened  April  2  and  closes 
Nov.  10.  Fishing  tackle  and  equipment 
will  be  awarded  those  who  capture  the 
biggest  fish  in  certain  classifications. 
Mr.  Stillman,  here  pictured  in  the  act 
of  pulling  in  a  big  one  himself,  was 
for  several  years  managing  editor  of 
Forest  and  Stream. 

POLICE  FACE  TRIAL  ON 
REPORTERS’  CHARGES 


WISCONSIN  MEETINGS 

The  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League  will  hold  its  summer  convention 


Brooklyn  Detective  and  Two  Police¬ 
men  Ordered  by  Chief  to  Answer 
Charges  of  Beating  Eagle 
and  N.  Y.  Times  Writers 

Three  members  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  were  ordered 
by  Deputy  Chief  Inspector  Thomas  J. 
Cummings  this  week  to  stand  trial  on 
charges  of  assault  submitted  by  Frank 
Wilson,  reporter  for  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  and  John  McManus,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Times.  The 
trial  is  expected  to  be  held  sometime 
next  week. 

The  defendants  are  Detective  John 
Croak  and  Patrolmen  Antliony  Gamble 
and  Peter  E.  Cummings  of  the  Classon 
Avenue  station  in  Brooklyn. 

Wilson  and  McManus  filed  their 
charges  at  the  direction  of  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Edward  P.  Mulrooney  after 
they  complained  of  the  actions  of  the 
policemen  at  the  scene  of  a  robbery  on 
Classon  Avenue.  The  reporters  had 
gone  with  other  newspapermen  to  the 
Waterbury  Rope  Works,  where  four 
armed  men  had  held  up  five  employes 
and  escaped  with  $1,158.  They  were 
admitted  to  the  rope  company’s  office 
but  were  denied  any  information  by 
the  policemen. 

Following  this,  when  Wilson  protested 
this  secrecy.  Detective  Croak  is  alleged 
to  have  hit  him  with  his  fist.  McManus 
stepped  between  the  two  when  the  de¬ 
tective  reached  for  his  blackjack.  The 
two  reporters  were  then  forcibly  ejected 
from  the  office,  and  Patrolman  Gamble 
is  then  alleged  to  have  struck  Wilson, 
loosening  one  of  his  teeth  and  cutting 
his  lip. 

Croak  ordered  the  reporters  taken  to 
the  station  house  and  Gamble  attempted 
to  have  them  booked  on  charges  of 
creating  a  disturbance,  interfering  with 
police  officers  and  using  indecent 
language,  but  the  charges  were  ruled 
out  by  the  lieutenant. 

The  reporters  took  their  case  to 
Deputy  Chief  Inspector  Cummings,  who 
was  instructed  by  Commissioner  Mul¬ 
rooney  to  file  formal  charges  against 
the  policemen. 


RESERVATIONS  MADE 
AT  THE  WALDORF 


Excellent  Attendance  Expected  et 

A.N.P.A.  Annual  Convention _ 

Editor  &  Publisher  in  Le 
Perroquet  Suite 

Reservations  for  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers  Association  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  April  26  to 
29  are  now  being  received  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  attendance 
this  year,  the  first  year  in  the  new  hotel 
will  be  excellent. 

Editor  &  Publisher  this  year  will 
be  located  in  Le  Perroquet  suite  at  the 
hotel,  where  the  recent  Culbertson-Lenz 
bridge  match  was  staged.  Among  the 
features  at  Editor  &  Publisher’s  stand 
this  year  will  be  a  television  exhibit, 
staged  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company.  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  invited  to  go  to  the 
Columbia  studios  where  they  will  talk 
before  the  apparatus  and  be  seen  and 
heard  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  suite. 

I  he  newspaper  promotion  copy  tliat 
was  entered  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
first  annual  contest  will  be  on  display. 
More  than  50  newspapers  competed  in 
this  contest,  with  the  first  award,  a 
silver  loving  cup,  going  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Although  there  are  to  be  no  mechani¬ 
cal  exhibits  at  this  year’s  convention, 
space  is  being  reserved  by  many  con¬ 
cerns.  The  activities  will  center  on  the 
third  (Ballroom)  and  fourth  floors. 
PZditor  &  Publisher’s  suite  is  on  the 
fourth  floor,  just  off  a  foyer  that  leads 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room. 

Registrations  will  be  made  in  a  large 
foyer  adjoining  the  Grand  Ballroom  on 
the  third  floor.  Other  adjoining  rooms 
will  be  used  for  meetings  of  various 
groups.  The  Ballroom  will  be  used  for 
convention  sessions.  The  A.N.P.A. 
hearlquarters  are  also  located  on  this 
floor. 


SEEKS  NEWSSTAND  DISPLAY 

Chicago  Sunday  Times  Offers  Paper* 

to  Dealers,  Ends  “Hustler”  Piss 

( IS II  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  .April  7 — Notices  were  sent 
to  newsstand  owners  today  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Times  tliat  copies  of  the 
newly  established  Sunday  Times  will 
be  furnished  them  Saturday  evening 
ancl  Sunday  for  display  on  the  wings  of 
their  stands.  Previously  the  Sunday 
Times  has  been  handled  by  its  own 
force  of  2,300  men  and  boys  to  avoid 
conflict  with  the  newsstand  display  of 
other  papers. 

J.  F.  Shanahan,  Times  circulation 
manager,  stated  that  last  Sunday,  after 
notice  to  the  other  Sunday  papers,  th; 
Sunday  Times  was  displayed  on  ten 
stands  without  disturbing  the  display  of 
the  other  papers,  and  that  a  city  ordi¬ 
nance  provides  for  the  display  and 
sale  from  the  newsstands  of  all  Chicago 
daily  (including  Sunday)  newspapers. 

“Assuming,  as  we  do,  that  newsstand 
owners  will  give  our  newspaper  proper 
display,  and  will  merchandise  it  as  they 
do  competing  papers,”  he  said,  “we  shall 
not  maintain  hustlers  at  your  comer. 
Some  newsstand  owners  may  prefer  to 
carry  papers  under  their  arms.  Yoo 
will  have  an  unlimited  return  privileje 
oir  all  unsold  papers.” 

OKLAHOMA  GROUP  MEETS 

Perry  C.  E.  Hershberger,  editof. 
Medford  Patriot-Star,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Group  Nine,  Oklahoma  Press 
Association,  at  its  recent  aimw 
meeting  at  Perry.  He  succeeds  Cly« 
E.  Muchmore,  editor,  Ponca  City  Htvt 
Other  officers  are:  Ira  Williams,  Prerr 
Journal,  vice-president,  and  J.  C.  Iw 
kins,  Waynoka,  secretary-treasurer.  Tl* 
autumn  meeting  will  be  held 
Tonka  wa. 

SPONSORED  COOKING  SCHOOl 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Apptol^ 
Et'cning  Appeal  sponsored  a 
school  in  the  Ellis  Auditorium, 
29-April  1. 
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WAGE  CUTS  IN  60  CITIES  LISTED  BYA.N.P.A. 

More  Than  400  Newspapers  Have  Reduced  Union  Pay,  Ranging  from  3  to  16  Per  Cent,  With 
Many  Bonuses  Eliminated  and  Increases  Postponed,  H.  J.  Kelly  Reports 


CONXLUSIONS  from  statistics  of 
the  International  Typographical 
nion  that  newspaper  wage  scales  were 
^ing  maintained  in  exchange  for  con¬ 
cessions  in  hours  and  working  condi- 
^ns  by  local  unions,  as  set  forth  by 
ierome  H.  Walker  in  the  April  2  issue 
■f  Editor  &  Publisher,  are  declared 
L  Harvey  J.  Kelly  not  to  be  borne 
ot  by  the  facts  in  possession  of  the 
loecial  standing  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
Mr.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
las  given  Editor  &  Publisher  up-to- 
ikte  information  from  its  files  regarding 
oe  wage  status  of  60  cities  in  which 
LN.P.A.  members  are  located,  with 
oinments  indicating  that  newspapers 
it  riot  and  cannot  be  content  with 
taintaining  wage  scales  set  during 
■jrosperity”  eras.  Mr.  Kelly’s  com¬ 
ments  and  tables  follow : 

The  article  by  Jerome  H.  Walker, 
eetitled  “Small  Change  in  Union  Wage 
Situation,”  which  appeared  in  your 
April  2  number,  page  13,  starts  with 
the  declaration : 

“Except  in  a  few  isolated  jurisclic- 
tions,  printers’  unions  are  maintaining 
prosperity  era  wages  on  newspapers 
either  by  contracts  that  have  been  signed 
tor  long  periods  or  by  making  some 
working  concessions  to  renew  scales 
from  year  to  year.  Most  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  agreements  to  temporary 
wage  reductions  in  return  for  shorter 
work-days. 

study  of  I.T.U.  negotiations  out¬ 
side  of  the  larger  centers  reveals  a 
ci^ition  where  publishers  are  continu¬ 
ing  wage  scales  effected  during  1929 
and  1930  through  the  depression  period. 
Even  increased  wages  are  not  entirely 
out  of  the  picture  in  the  story  of  new 
contracts.  *  * 

The  foregoing  statement  and  the 
inferences  of  the  article  which  follow 
are  not  in  harmony  with  facts. 

.A.N.P.A.  newspapers  in  60  cities 
“(utside  of  the  larger  centers,”  have 
reduced  union  compositors’  wages  from 
S1.50  to  $5.00  per  week.  In  only  two 
of  these  cities  were  hours  of  work 
riduced.  Wage  reductions  from  all 
surces  and  covering  all  printing  trades 
mployed  on  newspapers  both  in  and 
out  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  exceed  400,  and 
range  from  3  per  cent  to  16  per  cent, 
snce  the  beginning  of  the  current  de- 
gession.  In  some  union  offices  the  dis- 
wntinuance  of  bonuses  has  been  fol- 
iwed  with  a  subsequent  wage  reduction 
Among  the  “larger  centers,”  Detroit 
MW  has  completed  local  arbitration 
and  an  award  is  pending.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  are  asking  a  wage  reduction  of 
2  per  cent  and  a  variable  work-week 
of  42-48  hours  at  the  publisher’s  op- 
>ion.  In  New  York,  Boston,  Pitts- 
hirgh,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles, 
otgotiations  pending  or  in  progress  con- 
trniplate  substantial  wage  reductions  or 
co^ensurate  concessions  in  costly 
®ion  rules  which  will  afford  the  im- 
ptratively  necessary  relief  from  prosper¬ 
ity-level  wage  costs. 

Particularly  irksome  to  a  majority  of 
Wblishers  are,  among  others,  the  I.T.U. 
ttset  law  and  the  costly  waste  which 
'^imposes  upon  union  composing  rooms  ; 
tw  priority  law  which  subordinates 
j.  siperior  competency  to  position  on  the 
jj  .ri"rity  list;  and  the  network  of  laws, 
ilv'.  and  regulations  under  which  fore- 
l(  >n  are  intimidated  with  fines,  repri- 
1.  5”.''’  ®ftl  interference  on  the  part  of 
-I  "tuous  chapel  chairmen. 

^  .AuKmg  other  large  cities  Syracuse, 
^  ■  ».,  has  an  arbitration  award  pend- 

ji  upon  the  publishers’  proposal  of  a 
per  week  wage  reduction.  In- 
''I'fiapolis.  Cincinnati  and  Omaha  are 
(,  in  arbitration  upon  publish- 

U  Proposals  of  a  10  per  cent  wage 
gf  and  numerous  concessions  in 

di  I  conditions.  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
'  about  to  proceed  with  arbitration 
1*11  a  10  j)er  cent  wage  reduction. 


At  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  newspapers 
in  March,  1931,  discontinued  a  $3.00  per 
week  bonus.  As  of  March  25,  1932,  a 
local  arbitration  board  granted  the  pub¬ 
lishers  the  optional  right  to  work  a 
variable  shift  of  7  hours  to  7  hours  and 
20  minutes.  The  hourly  rate  was  fur¬ 
ther  reduced. 

In  Rochester,  Sacramento  and 
Youngstown,  arbitration  proceedings, 
brought  by  mutual  consent  under  the 
expired  International  Arbitration  Agree¬ 
ment,  have  been  stalled  up  to  three 
years  through  refusal  of  I.T.U. 
representatives  to  join  in _ declaring  ar¬ 
bitrable  the  question  of  joint  standing 
committee  jurisdiction  over  discharge 
cases.  They  likewise  decline  to  submit 
the  differences  to  the  International 
Board  for  adjudication. 

Moratoriums,  on  increases  due  under 
contracts  negotiated  prior  to  the  de¬ 
pression,  have  been  mutually  declared 
in  composing  rooms  of  A.N.P.A.  mem¬ 
bers  in  14  cities. 

With  printing  trades  prosperity-level 
wage  rates  remaining  up  generally  in 
excess  of  100  per  cent  over  1914  levels 
and  with  newspaper  advertising  volume 
shrunk  to  the  levels  of  1919  generally, 
with  some  individual  cities  as  low  as 
1917  volume;  newspaper  managements 
are  confronted  with  the  imperative 
necessity  of  adjusting  production  costs 
to  radically  reduced  revenue.  Living 
costs,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  statistics,  are  back  to  the  levels 
of  early  1918.  .As  a  consequence  down¬ 


ward  wage  adjustments  to  a  substantial 
degree  leave  the  prosperity-level  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  employe  intact. 

To  the  credit  of  the  organized  print¬ 
ing  trades  in  the  smaller  cities  it  can 
be  said  that  union  representatives  are 
co-operating  in  meeting  a  serious  situa¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  surprisingly  few 
strikes  despite  the  friction  arising  out 
of  wage  reductions. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  a  settlement  in 
conciliation  while  a  long  deadlock  ap¬ 
peal  was  pending  before  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Board  resulted  in  a  change  of 
measurement  which  reduces  earnings  of 
piece  operators  from  7.5  per  cent  to 
10.2  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  several 
publishers  of  smaller  cities  have  re¬ 
ported  to  us  confidential  arrangements 
entered  into  with  local  unions  under  ex¬ 
isting  contracts.  These  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  reveal. 

Wage  reductions  obtained  in  various 
cities  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

VISITED  “HOUSE  OF  MAGIC” 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  viewed  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  wonders  in  science  at  the  General 
Electric  Company  “House  of  Magic”  in 
Schenectady  April  1.  Mr.  Gannett  vis¬ 
ited  the  famous  research  laboratory  after 
speaking  over  radio  station  WGY. 
After  his  Schenectady  visit,  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  was  guest  of  Arthur  D.  Hecox, 
publisher  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Eveniiu/ 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  WAGE  REDUCTIONS  —  (DAY  SCALES) 


City 

Birmingbam.  Ala .  $49. 20 

Phoenix,  Aril . 

Biabee,  Arix . 

•Little  Rock,  -Ark . 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

•Hartford,  Conn . 

Miami,  Fla . 

Tampa,  Fla . 

AuKuata.Ga . 

Burlington,  la . 


Decatur,  Ill . 

Peoria,  111 . 

Evanaville,  Ind . 

Kokomo,  Ind . 

Wichita,  Kan. . . 

Kalamaxoo,  Mich , . . . 

Flint,  Mich . . . . . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
•Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y..  . 
•Charlotte,  N.  C . 


In  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Offices 

Scale 

Previously  Paid 

Hours 

New  Scale 

Hours 

Decrease 

$49.20 

48 

$45.60 

48 

$3.60 

46.50 

48 

45.00 

45 

1.50 

48.00 

48 

45.00 

48 

3.00 

45.00 

44 

42.00 

44 

3.00 

42.00 

44 

39. 42  to 

42  to 

.56 

41.44 

44 

to  2.58 

49.00 

48 

47.00 

48 

2.00 

51.00 

42 

48.00 

42 

3.00 

48.00 

48 

45.00 

48 

3.00 

42.00 

44 

37.80 

44 

4.20 

41.00 

48 

40.00 

48 

1.00 

.  50  inc. 

10-2-32 

.  50  inc. 

10-2-33 

45.00 

48 

42.75 

48 

2.25 

48.50 

46 

46.07 

46 

2.43 

48.00 

48 

47.00 

48 

1.00 

41.00 

48 

38.00 

48 

3.00 

42.00 

48 

38.00 

48 

4.00 

45.00 

48 

42.00 

48 

3.00 

47.00 

48 

42.30 

48 

4.70 

46.00 

48 

42.00 

48 

4.00 

57.00 

46 

55.00 

46 

2.00 

. . .  (Day  scale  unchanged,  night  scale  reduced  $2.00  per  week) 
39. 36  to 


43.92 

48 

38.88 

48 

.48 

41.80 

48 

38.00 

48 

to  5.04 
3.80 

49.00 

48 

45.00 

48 

4.00 

43.00 

48 

37.50 

48 

5.50 

49.00 

48 

45.00 

48 

4.00 

($1 . 00  increase  due  Feb.  1,  1932  waived) 
51.00  45to46  48.00 

45  to  46 

3.00 

48.00 

48 

45.00 

48 

3.00 

48.00 

48 

45.00 

48 

3.00 

48.00 

48 

43.00 

48 

5.00 

42.00 

48 

39.48 

48 

3.00 

45.00 

45 

42.00 

45 

3.00 

46.50 

48 

43.50 

48 

3.00 

43.50 

48 

42.00 

48 

1.50 

45.00 

45 

41.85 

45 

3.15 

41.00 

48 

39.00 

48 

2.00 

45.00 

48 

42.30 

48 

2.70 

51.00 

48 

47.00 

45 

4.00 

48.04 

45 

43.20 

45 

4.84 

48.00 

45 

43.20 

45 

4.80 

48.00 

45 

43.20 

45 

4.80 

49.00 

45 

44. 10 

45 

4.90 

43.20 

48 

38.88 

48 

4.32 

45.00 

45 

42.00 

45 

3.00 

45.00 

48 

43.00 

48 

2.00 

45.00 

48 

40.50 

48 

4.50 

45.00 

45 

40.50 

45 

4.50 

55.00 

45 

50.88 

45 

4.  12 

•Alliance,  O . . . 

Portsmouth ,  Ohio . 

Muskogee,  Gkla . 

Tulsa,  Okla . 

Portland,  Ore . 

Beaver,  Pa . 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa . 

VVashington,  Pa . 

Columbia.  S.  C . 

Chattanooga.  Tenn . 

Beaumont,  Tex . 

Beaumont,  Tex . 

Bellingham,  W'ash^ . 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va  . 

Wheeling.  tV.  Va . 

Racine,  Wis . 

Calgary,  Alta . . 

Vancouver,  B.  C . 

Victoria,  B.  C . 

Camden.  N.  J . 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

Boise,  Idaho . 

•Meriden.  Conn . 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va . 

Memphis.  Tenn . 

Houston,  Tex .  — --  -  .  .  ,  , 

Galveston,  Tex.  (Piece  scale  eliminated  so  operators  receiving  approximately  $10. OU  per  week  lees 
than  formerly) 


Albuquerque.  N.  M . . 

Joliet,  III . 

Nashville.  Tenn . 

Ft.  Worth, Tex . 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Marietta,  Ohio . 

Richmond.  Va . 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

Shreveport,  I>a . 

•San  Bernardino,  Cal 


51.00 

48.00 

42.00 

50.00 

48.04 

43.60 

45.50 

55.00 

45.50 

48.00 


48 

48 

48 

48 

45 
48 
48 

46 


(iSonus  of  $3.00  eliminated  and  scale  reduced  $3.00) 


47.00 

43.20 

39.00 

45.00 

43.20 

40.00 

42.00 

49.50 

38.68 

42.00 


48 

48 

48 

48 

45 
48 
48 

46 
451 
45 

48 

48 


4.00 

4.80 

3.00 

5.00 

4.84 

3.60 

3.50 

5.50 
6.82 
6.00 


1.50 

4.50 


Lexin^on.Ky .  iJ'in  IS  ix'xn 

Norfolk,  Va .  .  48.00  48  43.50 

Kewanee,  Ill.  (Variable  bonuses  discontinued) 

Montgomery, -Ala.  (Variable  bonuses  discontinued) 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo .  44.00  45  40.00 

(•)  Bonus  discontinued. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  a  settlement  in  conciliation  while  a  long  deadlocked  appeal  was  pending  before 
the  international  Board  resulted  in  a  change  of  measurement  which  reduces  earnings  of  piece  operators 
from  7.5%  to  10.  2%. 


45 


4.00 


Xm'S  and  Knickerbocker  Press,  at  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  smoker.  Then 
both  attended  the  unveiling  of  a  Bret 
Harte  memorial  in  the  office  of  John  J. 
Connors,  advertising  director  of  the 
Gannett  newspapers  in  Albany.  Also 
present  at  this  ceremony  was  Allen 
Eddy,  editor  of  the  News,  and  William 
Tarbox,  art  director,  who  painted  the 
portrait  of  Harte.  Mr.  Gannett  later 
left  for  Florida  to  rejoin  Mrs.  Gannett, 
who  has  been  in  a  hospital  for  several 
weeks  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
accident. 

HOMES  SHOWN  ON  MAP 


Effective  Real  Estate  Layout  Used 
By  Indianapolis  Star 

The  htdianapolis  Star  employed  a 
terse,  new  manner  of  presenting  its 
readers  with  pointed  details  of  attrac¬ 
tive  homes  for  sale  in  its  Sunday  issi*e 
of  April  3. 

The  feature  was  six  columns  in  width 
with  a  skeleton  map  of  a  section  of 
Indianapolis  in  the  center  space,  4  col¬ 
umns  by  1(X)  lines.  Surrounding  the 
map  were  twenty  50-line  advertise¬ 
ments  containing  half-tone  illustrations 
of  houses  open  for  inspection  together 
with  descriptions  of  each. 

The  location  of  every  home  was  des¬ 
ignated  on  the  map  by  a  small  circle 
with  a  number  therein.  From  each 
circle  ran  an  arrow  to  its  corresponding 
advertisement.  The  circles  were  num¬ 
bered  from  1  to  20  in  such  order  that 
prospective  purchasers  started  at  a  given 
point  and  followed  a  route  devisod  to 
lead  conveniently  to  the  various  homes. 

April  3  marked  the  opening  of  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Home  Show  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Indianapolis  Real  Estate 
Board  and  the  Indianapolis  Home 
Builders  Association. 

E.  L.  Perigo  is  in  charge  of  the 
Star’s  real  estate  advertising  and  L. 
Parker  Likely  is  classified  manager. 

WOMEN  WRITERS  ORGANIZE 

The  first  organization  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  active  membership  limited  to 
newspaper  women  has  been  organized. 
It  is  planned  to  include  sustaining  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-resident  members  as  well 
as  the  active  group.  A  constitution  has 
been  adopted  and  temporary  officers  in¬ 
stalled.  Organizers  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Sallie  V.  H.  Pickett,  Kate  Scott 
Brwks,  May  Kearny  Ward,  Elizabeth 
Ellicott  Poe,  Jackie  Martin,  Maybelle 
Jennings,  Evelyn  Gordon,  Esther 
Prager,  Vylla  Poe  Wilson,  Elizabeth 
Kuhn,  Marie  McNair,  Elizabeth  Hume 
Hitz,  Katherine  Brooks,  Betty  Nowell, 
Flora  MacDonald,  and  Margaret  Hart. 

PUBLISHER  ACCUSED 

Joseph  C.  Pound,  publisher,  Danville 
(Ark.)  Detnocrat,  has  been  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
the  Midcontinent  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Oklahoma  City,  on  a  policy  issued 
to  his  wife,  Adele  Pound,  who  was 
killed  Oct.  12,  1931.  Pound  was  re¬ 
leased  on  $2,500  bond  after  his  arrest 
by  postal  inspectors.  Accused  with 
Pound  is  a  postal  employe  at  Danville, 
who  has  confessed,  inspectors  said,  that 
he  ante-dated  a  letter  in  which  Pound 
made  a  payment  on  the  lapsed  policy 
several  days  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Pound. 


DIRECTORS  APPOINTED 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Holderman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Coca  (Fla.)  Tribune  s^m\ 
president  of  the  Florida  State  Press 
Association  recently  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  board  of  directors :  Henry  Hud¬ 
son,  Titus-iille  Star- Advocate;  R.  L. 
Sweger,  Quincy  Times;  C.  P.  Helfen- 
stein.  Live  Oak  Democrat;  Joe  Wilson, 
Inverness  Chronicle;  Mrs.  Lucile  R. 
Smith,  Lake  Worth  Herald;  Jack 
Worthington,  Lake  Wales  Hiahlander; 
Nate  Reese,  Arcadia  Arcadian;  Bryan 
.Mack,  Daytona  Beach  Sun-Record. 
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AGENCY  LETTERS  URGE  RATE  DECREASES 


Clients*  Troubles  Are  Told  as  Basis  for  Requests — Typical  Newspaper  Reply  Insists  on  Value 
of  Space,  Declines  to  Slash  Charges — No  Accounts  Lost  as  Result,  Say  Most  Publishers 


XTATIOXAL  advertising  managers 
X\l  of  newspai)ers  have  had  a  volumi¬ 
nous  correspondence  this  winter,  al¬ 
though  at  irregular  intervals,  with 
advertisers  and  agencies  that  sought  re¬ 
duced  advertising  rates.  Various  of  the 
requests  received  by  newspapers  have 
been  described  in  these  columns,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  by  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co., 
for  quantity  discounts  to  benefit  the 
users  of  large  space  and  that  of  Lever 
Brothers  Company,  manufacturers  of 
soap. 

Other  concerns  that  have  sent  out 
notices  to  newspapers  in  regard  to  rates 
include  :  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son ;  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc. ;  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan,  Inc. ;  Sherwin  -  Williams 
Company,  paint  manufacturers:  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Company  and  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc.,  both  on  behalf  of  Lever 
Brothers  Company;  Newell  -  Emmett 
Company ;  Gardner  Advertising  Agency ; 
B.  E.  Goodrich  Company;  and  in 
Canada.  Desbarats  Advertising  Agency, 
J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  Hamilton  Adver¬ 
tisers  Agency,  and  the  Toronto  office 
of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan. 

Doubtless  a  complete  list  would  be 
much  longer,  and  this  does  not  take  ac¬ 
count  of  advertisers  who  have  tried  to 
lower  their  advertising  costs  by  slip¬ 
ping  in  the  back  door  of  local  rates. 
The  local  rate  situation  will  be  dealt 
with  later  in  this  series. 

Out  of  some  twoscore  newspapers 
which  cooperated  in  this  survey  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  it  is  perhaps  significant 
that  practically  all  answered  a  flat  “No” 
to  the  question :  “Have  any  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  agencies  withheld  or 
switched  copy  to  enforce  their  de¬ 
mands?”  One  newspaper  stated  that 
Lever  Brothers  had  stayed  out  of  its 
columns  this  year,  and  another  reported 
that  “We  understand  that  Lever  Brothers 
schedules  were  placed  in  some  instances 
on  the  basis  of  the  rate  arrangement.” 
This  agrees  with  other  reports  that 
Lever  Brothers  had  cut  from  its  schedule 
certain  papers  whose  milline  rates  were 
higher  than  in  recent  years.  However, 
some  newspapers  even  though  showing 
milline  increases,  are  known  to  have 
stayed  on  the  Lever  list  by  vigorously 
presenting  arguments  as  to  their  adver¬ 
tising  value. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  passing  between  newspapers 
and  advertisers  or  their  agencies,  illus¬ 
trates  the  wide  divergence  in  view^int 
between  the  two  sides.  The  advertisers 
are  inclined  to  view  the  question  of 
newspaper  rates  as  a  national  problem. 
Because  prices  have  fallen  in  other 
fields,  newspaper  rates  should  fall,  they 
assume  easily;  and  a  favorite  argument 
recently  has  been  that  many  magazines 
have  cut  their  rates.  To  the  newspaper, 
on  the  other  hand,  advertising  rates  are 
a  highly  individual  matter,  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  coverage,  buying  power,  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  and  shrinkage  of  linage 
to  be  considered. 

As  regards  the  reduction  of  rates  by 
magazines,  it  is  possibly  significant  that 
in  periods  when  business  is  hard  to  get. 
advertisers  are  keener  to  see  that  their 
copy  appears  in  markets  where  there  is 
both  distribution  and  buying  power. 
Newspaper  flexibility  permits  them  to 
advertise  where  their  dealers  are  actually 
doing  business,  while  to  most  adver¬ 
tisers  the  use  of  a  national  medium 
means  a  certain  amount  of  waste  in 
localities  where  they  have  no  dealers  or 
where  conditions  minimize  the  prospect 
of  increased  business. 

For  another  thing  it  is  hardly  any 
secret  that  many  magazines  have  cur¬ 
tailed  their  purchases  of  outside  ma¬ 
terial  and  reduced  their  editorial  costs 
to  an  extent  difficult  for  newspapers  to 
equal.  The  magazine  article  that  is  not 
printed  is  rarely  missed,  but  news¬ 
papers,  especially  where  there  is  com¬ 
petition,  must  maintain  complete  news 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

(This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  newspaper  adz’ertising  rates,  based 
on  the  experiences  of  newspapers  in  large  and  medium-shed  cities  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.) 


coverage  and  continue  the  features 
which  readers  expect. 

An  example  of  the  advertising  agency’s 
argument  on  rates  may  be  seen  in  a 
succession  of  letters  sent  out  to  news¬ 
papers  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  of  which 
three  are  at  hand.  The  first,  issued  in 
December,  was  a  protest  addressed  to 
newspapers  which  had  increased  their 
advertising  rates  in  1931.  The  second, 
in  February,  asked  “readjustment”  of 
newspaper  rates  on  behalf  of  a  client 
whose  possible  market  had  been  greatly 
reduced.  The  third,  dated  March  23, 
held  forth  the  idea  that  general  rate 
reductions  might  bring  their  own  re¬ 
ward  in  the  form  of  increased  space. 

The  first  letter  said: 

“Gentlemen;  For  months  past  our 
voice  has  been  raised  in  protest  against 
increases  in  advertising  rates.  Even 
where  there  has  been  a  modest  increase 
in  circulation  we  have  seen  no  warranty 
for  rate  advances  in  the  face  of  lower¬ 
ing  price  trends  and  general  economic 
conditions.  Where  circulation  has  been 
static  or  has  fallen  in  any  measure, 
there  certainly  is  less  justification  for  an 
increase. 

“Relatively  few  indeed  have  been  the 
newspapers  which  have  attempted  to  ad¬ 
vance  rates  in  1931.  Yours  is  one  of 
those  few.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
have  reduced  rates — others  have  with¬ 
held  previously  announced  increases.  In 
the  magazine  field  about  fifty  major 
periodicals  have  reduced  rates  from  4 
per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  This  is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  trend.  Advertisers  to¬ 
day  are  expecting  more  value  for  their 
advertising  dollar. 

“On  the  eve  of  arranging  new  sched¬ 
ules  for  1932,  it  is  pertinent  that  we  ask 
you  to  review  very  carefully  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  re-establishing  for  1932  the  rate 
which  prevailed  .just  before  your  current 
rate.  We  know  that  some  production 
economies  have  been  possible  to  pub¬ 


lishers  generally  and  an  action  such  as 
we  have  suggested  above  would  certainly 
be  evidence  of  your  cooperation  with 
advertisers  in  a  difficult  period  and 
should  bring  resultant  benefits  to  you. 

“In  writing  you  we  have  very  defi¬ 
nitely  in  mind  several  of  our  accounts 
on  which  this  will  have  a  bearing. 
Please  let  us  have  your  early  and  well- 
considered  advice." 

A  second  letter  named  a  transatlantic 
steamship  line,  and  said: 

“At  the  present  time  advertising 
schedules  for  the  client  named  above  are 
being  drawn  up  and  considered. 

“With  this  in  mind  it  is  pertinent  that 
we  ask  you  to  consider  carefully  the 
subject  of  rates  to  apply  to  this  adver¬ 
tising. 

“As  a  result  of  the  present  business 
condition  the  purchasing  power  of  those 
of  your  readers  to  whom  steamship  ad¬ 
vertising  is  directed  has  been  somewhat, 
if  not  materially,  reduced.  In  attempting 
to  meet  this  situation  there  have  been 
drastic  reductions  made  in  steamship 
travel  rates,  these  reductions  being  in 
line  with  general  business  practice  to 
meet  a  universal  business  condition. 
These  two  facts  mean  that  the  unit 
sales  the  steamship  companies  are  re¬ 
ceiving  are  much  less  than  heretofore 
with  a  proportional  shrinkage  in  the 
value  of  their  advertising  dollar. 

“The  list  of  newspapers  having  made 
readjustments  in  their  rates  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  while  in  the  magazine 
field  about  sixty  major  periodicals  have 
reduced  rates  from  4  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent.  This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
trend.  Advertisers  today  are  expecting, 
and  are  entitled  to,  more  value  for  their 
advertising  dollar. 

“In  view  of  these  facts  concerning  an 
industry  which  has  certainly  taken  a  full 
step  forward  to  meet  present  unsatis¬ 
factory  business  conditions,  would  it  not 
be  a  co-operative  effort  on  your  part  to 


A  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  PRESS 

By  M.  W.  BEAN 


The  reporter’s  knock  at  the  hotel 
room  door  brings  a  sharp  “come 
in”  from  Cuthbert  Bullfisher,  vice- 
president  and  public  relations  engineer 
of  the  Inter-Oceanic  Mattress  Stuffing 
Corporation.  Possssed  of  a  vast  waist 
line  and  fortified  with  a  box  of  cigars 
made  of  real  tobacco  he  excuses  him¬ 
self  for  not  rising  and  waves  a  chubby 
hand  toward  the  perfectos. 

“I’m  from  the  Ez’ening  Nezvs"  the 
reporter  explains. 

“Yes.  yes,  you  desire  an  interview.” 
“Well,  not  exactly  desire,  but  you 
phoned  the  desk  that  you  had  something 
to  say.” 

“^fy  company  anticipates  the  early 
return  of  normalcy,  prosperity  is  just 
around  .  .  .” 

“That  stuff  is  off.  Something  backed 
hy  figures.  No  firm  puffs  .  .  .” 

“Well,  my  man,  it  seems  rather  un¬ 
usual  that  a  man  of  my  promin  .  .  .’’ 

“I  know  the  policy  of  my  sheet.  To 
what,  Mr.  Bullfisher,  do  you  attribute 
your  success?  Tell  me  in  your  own 
simple  way.  To  a  wonderful  mother 
and  hard  work? 

“I  won’t  be  quoted  on  that  subject. 
Newspapers  invariably  misquote  me — 
sometimes  I  think  deliberately  .  .  .’’ 
“Oh,  all  right.  I’ll  be  on  my  way.” 
“Just  a  moment.  A  light?  I  might 
say  that  I  am  and  old  newspaperman 
myself  and  .  .  .’’ 

“They  all  were.  Do  you  attribute 
your  success  to  quitting  newspaper 
work?  Did  you  get  the  breaks?” 
“Absolutely  not.  There  is  no  such 


thing  as  luck.  I  have  worked  untiringly, 
burned  the  midnight  oil,  was  raised  on 
a  farm,  milked  cows,  tramped  miles 
through  the  snow  to  school.  My  firm 
feels  that  the  depression  .  .  .” 

“No  depression  please.  We’re  fed  up 
on  it  and  it  doesn’t  make  news.” 

“But,  my  company  predicts  the  re¬ 
turn  .  .  .” 

“Is  your  firm  planning  any  increase 
in  output  or  campaign  to?  .  .  .” 

“I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state.  We 
have  reduced  our  force  and  have  cut 
wages  30  per  cent  and  .  .  .” 

“Do  you  want  that  published?” 

“Weli,  possibly  I  had  better  be  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  we  are  carrying  on — 
I  like  that  expression — with  increased 
personnel  and  have  not  cut  .  .  .” 

“But  you  ju.st  stated  that  .  .  .” 

“That  was  in  confidence  and  .  .  .” 

“Don’t  tell  me  things  in  confidence.” 

“It  would  sound  better,  however,  if 
you  stated  that  .  .  .” 

“Yes  it  probably  would  but  we  are 
not  so  stating.  There  is  nothing  else  is 
there  Mr.  Bullfisher?” 

“Well,  my  firm  believes  that  pres- 
perity  .  . 

“Glad  to  have  met  you  Mr.  Bullfisher. 
Deadline  in  15  minutes.  Must  be  on 
my  way.  Goodbye.” 

In  the  lobby  the  reporter  makes  notes 
to  the  effect  that  “Cuthbert  Bullfisher, 
vice-president  of  the  Inter-Oceanic 
Mattress  Stuffing  Corporation,  was  a 
local  visitor  yesterday  and  left  for  the 
East  over  the  Empire  Builder  at 
ten  p.m. 


make  some  re-adjustment  of  your  rates, 
thereby  giving  the  advertiser  more  value 
for  his  advertising  dollar?” 

Still  another  letter  from  the  Ayer 
agency  quoted  a  letter  from  “one  of 
our  clients  who  has  been  a  large  user  of 
newspaper  space  in  the  past,  and  whose 
business  incidentally  has  been  carried 
in  your  own  publication.”  The  client 
wrote : 

“The  problem  with  our  company  « 
probably  not  very  different  from  that 
existing  with  many  companies  in  otl» 
lines  of  business.  The  margin  that 
exists  between  the  cost  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  a  product  and  the  retail  price  has 
been  very  substantially  narrowed  and 
the  money  available  for  merchandising 
including  advertising,  between  the  cos; 
of  manufacture  and  the  selling  prices  h 
substantially  less  than  it  was  two  o; 
three  years  ago,  the  same  given  voltma 
of  any  commodity  being  sold  for  les- 
dollars.  This  means  that  there  are  less 
dollars  available  to  spend  for  any  fore 
of  merchandising,  including  advertising 
and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  dollars  an 
not  available  in  the  business  for  adver¬ 
tising,  the  dollars  will  not  be  spent.  I 
likewise  seems  obvious  that  the  sam 
volume  of  newspaper  space  cannot  h 
used  if  there  are  not  the  dollars  avail 
able  for  that  purpose. 

“General  commodity  prices  seem  to 
have  dropped  anywhere  from  20  pe 
cent  to  30  per  cent  comparing  January 
1932,  with  the  same  month  of  1929;  re 
tail  prices  in  our  line  are  thirty  per  ceit 
lower  in  1932  than  they  were  in  1929. 

“We  would  like  to  carry  on  a  norma 
amount  of  newspaper  advertising  an: 
believe  this  is  the  attitude  of  others,  a 
a  medium  of  stimulating  purchases.  Yoi 
can  readily  understand  that  the  saim 
amount  of  dollars  is  not  available  fo- 
the  same  amount  of  space  that  we  nor 
mally  carried  in  previous  years,  and  s 
does  seem  to  me  that  there  would  1* 
some  justification  for  the  newspapers  t: 
assist  their  clients  in  carrying  the;- 
normal  amount  of  newspaper  space  at  i 
lower  rate.” 

The  Ayer  letter,  commenting  on  thi- 
statement,  added : 

“The  above  is  representative  in  a  per 
eral  way  of  the  viewpoint  of  a  nurabc 
of  our  clients  who  have  been  repila 
users  of  newspaper  space.  None  othe 
of  them,  however,  has  so  definitely  cor 
mitted  himself  with  reference  to  H 
inability  to  carry  on  under  cxistr; 
rates. 

“We  are  indicating  to  you,  in  brine 
ing  this  case  to  your  attention,  tha 
there  is  a  sizable  volume  of  newspa;^; 
advertising  in  sight  during  the  remai" 
ing  part  of  1932,  providing  rate  ai 
justments  are  made.  Without  sk- 
action  we  expect  the  advertising  of  th- 
particular  client  to  be  lost  to  the  nc»- 
papers. 

“Some  decreases  in  rates  have  bet: 
made.  It  is  significant  that  more  tha: 
four  times  as  many  reductions  hao 
been  announced  within  the  last  .severa 
months  as  have  been  effected  throueh  : 
1931. 

“Since  much  depends  upon  your  dec: 
sion  as  to  what,  if  any,  will  be  t"< 
advertising  activity  of  this  client  wh  '< 
case  \ye  present  to  you,  we  urge  that 
you  give  the  foregoing  your  careful  a: 
tention  and  we  will  await  your  ea: 
reply.” 

A  similar  tone,  although  less 
was  taken  in  a  letter  sent  out  ^ 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  t- ’ 
cago  agency,  under  date  of  Jan.  - 
This  said : 

“Gentlemen  :  We  will  .soon  be  dra 
ing  up  1932  lists,  and  in  view  of  rec^ 
rate  reductions  by  a  number  of  kad''' 
newspapers  and  magazines,  it  seems  a' 
parent  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  pc' 
eral  trend  in  this  direction. 

“This  factor  must  he  taken  into  cc' 
f Confined  on  page  32) 
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WARNS  AGAINST  ‘SELECTIVE  CIRCULATION’ 


W.  G.  Bryan  Says  As^encies  and  Advertisers  Are  Only  Seeking  A  Rate  Cut  When  They  Use  The 
Phrase — Tells  Circulators  Advertising  Is  Not  Placed  On  A  ‘Select  Reader’  Basis 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


CRITICISM  of  advertising  rate  re¬ 
ductions  on  the  basis  of  selective 
circulation  was  expressed  at  the  15th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association  in  the 
Hotel  Plaza,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  this 
week,  during  a  program  which  included 
explanations  of  various  laws  in  their 
relation  to  circulation  activities  and  a 
discussion  of  circulation  promotion 
methods.  Circulation  managers  from 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  District  of 
Columbia  and  Delaware  attended  the 
sessions  on  Monday  evening  and  Tues¬ 
day  and  the  annual  luncheon  at  which 
Judge  Robert  E.  Carey  of  New  Jersey 
was  the  principal  speaker. 

At  the  election  of  officers  just  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  meeting,  John 
H.  J.  Kuntz  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Intelligencer- Journal  and  New  Era  was 
named  president;  E.  P.  Kavanaugh, 
Baltimore  Sun,  first  vice-president ; 
Walter  R.  Rauck,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
second  vice-president ;  and  Charles 
K.  Blasser,  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  Directors 
elected  were  W.  Lloyd  Lippincott,  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press-Union;  Joseph  R. 
Taylor,  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Local 
News;  I.  Isenberg,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal;  M.  J.  Murphy,  Morgantown 
(W.  Va.)  Dominion  News  and  Post. 
Continuing  directors  are  W.  D.  Miller, 
Washington  Post,  and  R.  Sturman, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Netvs- Journal. 

All  past  presidents  attending  the 
meeting  were  presented  with  gavels  in 
recognition  of  their  services  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  These  were  Mr.  Lippincott, 
retiring  president;  Harry  W.  Cullis, 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times;  \V.  D.  Miller, 
Washington  Post;  and  Albert  V.  Am¬ 
brose,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times- Adx’cr- 
tiser.  Similar  tokens  would  be  mailed 
to  those  past  presidents  not  attending. 
Mr.  Lippincott  announced. 

The  convention  was  opened  with  a 
short  discussion  meeting  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  after  which  the  circulation  men 
attended  an  entertainment  and  buffet 
supper  in  the  roof  garden  of  the  Hotel 
Plaza.  The  general  session  was  opened 
Tuesday  morning  with  official  reports. 
Mr.  Cullis  led  off  with  a  paper  on  the 
last  convention  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  .Association  at 
Asheville.  N.  C.  He  discussed  the 
ideas  and  information  gained  at  that 
meeting.  C.  L.  Stretch  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  gave  a  similar  talk. 

Harry  G.  Kallop  of  the  Nezeark  Eve¬ 
ning  Xezes  expressed  the  opinion  that 
conservatism  is  supplanting  sensational¬ 
ism  and  the  conservative  newspaper  is 
on  the  way  to  greater  success  in  the 
future. 

William  C.  Wood,  superintendent  of 
the  division  of  classification  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office,  explained 
many  postal  matters  of  interest  to  the 
circulators.  He  told  how  rates  on  sec¬ 
ond  class  matter  are  computed  and  out¬ 
lined  various  services  the  Post  Office 
department  extends  to  newspapers. 

The  high  spot  of  the  morning’s  ses¬ 
sion  was  reached  in  the  address  of 
'\._G.  Bryan,  of  the  W.  G.  Bryan  Or¬ 
ganization,  New  York. 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  a  talk  received  with 
enthusiastic  comment  by  the  circulation 
managers,  discussed  the  relations  of 
circulation  to  advertising  and  of  the 
circulation  department  to  the  editorial 
department.  He  dealt  with  the  problem 
ot  selective  circulation  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  advertisers  at  present 
clamoring  for  selective  circulation  with 
proportionate  rates  are  only  interested 
111  getting  rate  reductions  regardless  of 
quality  or  quantity  of  circulations.  De¬ 
spite  numerous  economies  which  make 
]  It  possible  for  newspapers  to  cut  ex- 

IPenses  and  even  increase  revenue  in 
so^  instances,  they  cannot  afford  rate 
feductions,  Mr.  Bryan  said.  Rate  cuts, 
be  pointed  out.  would  mean  throwing 


many  additional  persons  out  of  work. 

“You  men,  therefore,”  he  declared, 
“should  not  listen  to  the  siren  song 
of  select  circulation  because,  if  you  do, 
the  unemployment  situation  will  in¬ 


crease  in  exact  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  here  present.” 

Mr.  Bryan  then  presented  figures  to 
show  that  advertising  agents,  despite 
their  professed  interest  in  select  cir¬ 
culation,  are  not  placing  advertising, 
according  to  such  principles.  In  two 
of  the  states  represented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  he  said,  national  advertising  linage 
follows  spendable  income. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  he  pointed  out, 
"the  state  which  ranks  lowest  in  spend¬ 
able  money  per  capita  ranks  third  in 
per  capita  national  linage,  w'hile  the 
state  which  ranks  third  in  spendable 
income  stands  fifth  in  per  capita  na¬ 
tional  linage. 

"This,  in  a  measure,  goes  to  show 
that  if  advertisers  and  agencies  are 
sincere  in  their  search  for  selective 
circulation,  they  are  not  overly  keen 
in  market  analysis,  or  consistent  ii> 
placing  their  business  on  the  basis  of 
probable  sales — which  brings  us  back  to 
our  previous  statement  that  lower  rates, 
and  not  selective  circulation,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  now  being  sought.” 

The  extent  of  a  city’s  retail  trade 
runs  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  its  circulation  out  of  town,  Mr. 
Bryan  said  his  experience  had  shown. 
Trade  is  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  where  the  circulation  of  the  city[s 
newspapers  extends,  and  an  analysis 
made  in  Pennsylvania,  he  said,  bore  out 
this  theory. 

“I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a 
mere  ‘happen-stance,’  ”  he  commented, 
"l)ecause  I  have  never  made  a  similar 
analysis  in  any  other  state,  but  an 
investigation  of  six  Pennsylvania  cities 
shows  that  the  charge  accounts  of 
Philadelphia  stores  are  about  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  Philadelphia 
newspapers  circulated  in  those  cities.” 

Discussing  circulation  promotion  Mr. 
Bryan  urged  the  circulation  managers 
to  advertise  new  features  in  the  oppo¬ 
sition  newspaper  in  their  city  or  in 
full-page  and  double-page  broadside  if 
they  wished  to  reach  new  readers. 
.Speaking  of  the  telephone,  as  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  in  subscription  soliciting,  he 
said ; 

"For  years  the  classified  department 
has  been  using  the  telephone  to  increase 
l.'usiness.  What  have  you  circulation 
men  been  doing  in  this  direction  to  in¬ 
crease  subscriptions?  When  we  first 
tried  out  this  plan  in  Chicago,  more 
than  24.000  new  subscribers  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  11  months.  .A  .3  months’ 
analysis  of  subscriptions  obtained  by 
telephone  girls  and  those  secured  by 
door-bell  ringers  offering  premiums, 
showed  that  the  non-premium,  tele¬ 
phone-solicited  subscribers  held  up  .''0 
per  cent  better  than  those  secured  by 
door-to-d(H)r  canvassers. 

"A'ou  may  have  a  little  difficulty  with 


the  telephone  plan  in  the  beginning — 
at  least  we  did.  Two  to  three  sub¬ 
scribers  a  day  were  about  the  most  the 
girls  secured.  But  when  we  finally 
learned  the  knack  of  the  work,  20  girls 


averaged  as  many  as  ten  per  day  for  an 
entire  week.  The  total  cost,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  represented  only  43c.  per 
subscriber.” 

After  subscribers  are  signed  up  on 
the  right  basis,  Mr.  Bryan  said,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  editorial  department  as 
much  as  that  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  to  hold  them.  He  urged  greater 
co-operation  between  the  editor  and  the 
circulation  manager.  Listing  the  wo¬ 
men’s  page  features  which  he  considered 
necessary  as  a  basis  for  circulation  get¬ 
ting,  he  named  love  stories,  beauty  ar¬ 
ticles,  health  talks,  food  news,  house¬ 
hold  hints,  style  articles,  stories  on  the 
care  of  children,  a  bedtime  story,  daily 
horoscopes,  religious  quotations. 

As  standards  to  be  acquired  by  cir¬ 
culation  managers  Mr.  Bryan  listed  the 
following ;  .A  65  per  cent  carrier  cov¬ 
erage;  revenue  in  excess  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  newspaper’s  gross  income;  a 
knowle<ige  of  circulation  financing ;  effi¬ 
cient  control  of  waste;  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  paper’s  “dress”  through 
co-operation  with  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Following  the  morning  meeting  the 
association’s  15th  annual  luncheon  was 
held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  hotel.  Wal¬ 
ter  Dear,  publisher  of  the  Jersey 
Journal,  who  had  arranged  the  enter¬ 
tainment  features  of  the  convention, 
was  toastmaster.  He  introduced  James 
Wright  Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  & 
PuBLisiiKR,  who  marie  a  brief  address 
of  greeting  to  the  gathering. 

Judge  Carey  was  the  principal  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker  and  he  devoted  his  talk  to  an 
explanation  of  legal  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  circulation  manager.  He  an¬ 
swered  a  number  of  questions  previously 
submitted  to  him  by  members.  Judge 
Carey  warned  the  circulation  managers 
to  be  careful  in  accepting  documents 
certifying  the  age  of  boys  applying  for 
positions  as  carriers.  Many  states  have 
employment  laws  limiting  the  ages  at 
which  a  boy  may  go  to  work,  and 
there  are  often  cases  in  which  a  boy 
lies  about  his  age  to  obtain  a  job,  the 
judge  said. 

“A  boy  may  even  present  a  certificate 
showing  that  he  is  old  enough  to  work.’’ 
he  continued,  "but  the  employer  must  be 
on  his  guard.  He  must  never  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  certificate;  he  must  know 
the  boy’s  right  age.  The  employers’ 
liability  law  in  New  Jersey  and  many- 
other  states  provides  that  a  child  under 
14  or  a  child  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16,  employed  without  a  proper  cer¬ 
tificate  of  permission,  may  collect  double 
damages  from  his  employer  in  case  of 
injury.” 

The  judge  explained  that  any  contract 
signed  by  an  employer  with  a  minor  has 
no  standing,  since  a  minor  is  not  legally 
authorized  to  enter  intn  a  riintractual 


agreement.  This  being  the  case,  the 
judge  said,  a  minor  cannot  be  held 
accountable  by  any  contract  covering 
wages  or  working  conditions.  The  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  though,  is  free  to 
discharge  a  minor  who  refuses  to  fol¬ 
low  his  instructions.  A  boy  employed 
by  a  newspaper  is  required  to  perform 
any  reasonable  task  required  of  him. 

In  connection  with  liability  for  injury. 
Judge  Carey  said  that  any  boy  actually 
an  employe  of  a  newspaper  comes  under 
the  provisions  of  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws  of  various  states.  If 
the  boy  is  not  an  actual  employe,  the 
newspaper  cannot  be  held  responsible 
in  case  of  his  injury.  Boys  under  16 
can  ignore  the  compensation  laws, 
though,  and  recover  for  injuries  by 
suing  on  charges  of  negligence,  the 
judge  pointed  out. 

Explaining  the  relations  between 
newspapers  and  those  working  for  them 
in  regard  to  their  status  as  employes 
oi  independent  contractors.  Judge  (2arey 
said : 

“The  time  of  service  has  no  relation 
to  the  matter  of  employment.  A  per¬ 
son  may  work  for  you  only  10  minutes 
a  day  and  still  be  an  employe.  A 
straight  salary  does  not  have  to  be  paid 
to  give  the  worker  the  status  of  an 
employe;  anyone  working  on  a  com¬ 
mission  is  an  employe. 

“You  have  no  relation  with  any 
helper  or  assistant  employed  by  a  con¬ 
tractor  who  delivers  papers  for  you,” 
the  judge  continued.  “The  relation¬ 
ship  between  a  newspaper  and  a  deliv¬ 
ery  contractor,  for  instance,  ends  when 
the  papers  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  contractor.  The  publisher  is  not 
responsible  for  any  accidents  suffered 
or  caused  by  employes  of  the  contrac¬ 
tor.” 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  who 
talked  on  color  printing.  Mr.  Wines 
said  that  a  recent  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  his  department  revealed  that 
more  than  3(X)  newspapers  were  printing 
color  advertising  in  their  daily  editions. 

The  comparative  value  of  promotion 
work  through  dealers  and  through  car¬ 
rier  boys  was  discussed  by  1.  M.  Orner 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record;  Fred  L. 
Kendall,  Lancaster  Intelligencer-Journal 
and  New  Era;  Walter  R.  Rauck,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press;  and  J.  W.  Schuler,  Union 
City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch.  Mr. 
Rauck  declared  that  promotion  efforts 
by  means  of  form  letters  to  dealers  had 
not  brought  nearly  as  good  results  as 
the  offering  of  prizes  to  newspaper 
boys.  Dealers  can  help  circulation  a 
great  deal  if  they  are  treated  fairly,  was 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Schuler. 
Mr.  Kendall  stated  that  subscriptions 
turned  in  by  the  carrier  boys  on  the 
Lancaster  papers  were  of  a  much  better 
quality  than  those  obtained  through 
regular  canvassers.  Mr.  Orner  said: 

“It  is  my  belief  that  circulation  man¬ 
agers  who  have  their  own  independent 
newspaper  boy  organization  are  forti¬ 
fied  with  the  best  possible  medium  of 
promotion.  Failure  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  an  opportunity  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  overlooking  a  good  bet.” 

The  meeting  ended  Tuesday  evening. 

SUNDAY  PAPER  SUSPENDS 

The  I^ynn  (Mass.)  Sunday  Sun, 
which  began  publication  Dec.  20,  1931, 
suspended  March  28.  Michael  Zack, 
state  representative,  was  the  publisher. 
The  editorial  staff  comprised  writers 
who  were  formerly  with  the  Lynn 
T  elegram-Nczvs. 

LIPTON  NAMES  PRESBREY 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New 
York,  has  been  named  to  handle  the 
tea  and  coffee  advertising  of  Thomas 
J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  effec¬ 
tive  June  1. 


Members  of  Interstate  Circulation  Managers’  Association  photographed  outside 
Jersey  Journal  Building  at  15th  annual  convention  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  this  week. 
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COAST  BANK  USING  300  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  ‘BACK  TO  GOOD  TIMES’  DRIVE 


NEW  GROUP  ORGANIZED 


INJUNCTION  SOUGHT 
AGAINST  SYNDICATE 


Weekly  Releases  Over  Three  Month  Period  Designed  to  Stop 
Hoarding  and  Restore  Confidence  of  Public — 

Early  Results  Encouraging 


Featured  by  a  state-wide  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  which  will  last  for 
at  least  three  months,  the  Bank  of 
America,  San  Francisco,  has  started 


rpeeo  up  thc  WMEeLS.-©F  califobnia  inoustp>  | 
Americo  inouQura+es  c 

V  %  “BACK  TO  GOOD 
3  TIMES"MOVEMENT 

fcx  CoMormo? 
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BANK  of  AMERICA 


Speeding  wheels  form  the  motif  for 

this  “Back  To  Good  Times”  copy, 
a  “Back  to  Good  Times”  movement 
throughout  California. 

The  bank  is  relying  on  newspaper 
advertising  to  carry  the  main  message 
of  the  campaign,  but  every  proven 
means  of  publicity  will  be  used.  During 
the  duration  of  the  drive  the  bank  will 
devote  every  portion  of  its  advertising 
appropriation  on  this  one  project. 

Three  hundred  California  newspapers 
are  carrying  advertising  copy  in  this 
campaign.  The  list  includes  all  daily 
and  weekly  publications  in  sections 
served  by  the  bank  or  where  it  is  felt 
the  confidence  inspired  by  this  type  of 
advertising  is  needed. 

Releases  of  newspaper  copy,  which 
started  March  27,  ate  in  three  sizes, 
five  columns  by  16  inches,  four  columns 
by  12  inches  and  four  columns  by  nine 
inches.  Peter  Michelson  is  advertising 
manager  of  Transamerica  Corporation, 
holding  company  which  operates  the 
bank.  Weekly  releases  will  continue 
at  least  until  July  15,  with  decision  then 
as  to  the  future  program. 

Copy  is  being  handled  by  the  Charles 
Stuart  .\gency  of  D)s  .\ngeles,  with 
Hamman-Lesan  of  San  Francisco  re¬ 
leasing  copy  in  Xorthern  California. 

It  is  as  yet  too  s(K)n  to  ascertain 
results  of  the  state-wide  movement,  but 
favorable  responses  were  reported  with 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
advised  by  Mr.  Michelson.  The  first 
broadside  of  newspajier  copy  brought 
definitely  traceable  results  in  an  increase 
in  savings  depositors.  Civic  and  mer¬ 
chants  organizations  at  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Sacramento  and  other 
cities  voluntarily  offered  to  join  the 
campaign  immediately. 

While  the  movement  is  designed  to 
bring  California  into  the  foreground  in 
the  national  anti-hoarding  campaign  of 
the  Federal  government,  hoarding  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  advertisements.  It 
was  decided  to  make  the  basic  appeal 
that  of  putting  dollars  to  work,  “as 
dollars  create  credit,  credit  creates  busi¬ 
ness  and  business  provides  jobs.” 

Declaring  that  the  hysterical  stage 
of  the  depression  is  over,  .\.  P.  (lian- 
nini,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Trans¬ 
america,  said  he  believes  the  plan  of 
putting  dollars  to  work  is  the  root  of 
the  nation’s  economic  situation,  since 
“every  dollar  deposited  in  banks  releases 
$5  to  $10  of  useful  credit.” 


Defending  the  criticism  that  banks 
have  been  the  nrincipal  hoarders  during 
the  depression,  the  Californian  stated 
the  first  duty  of  banks  is  to  their  de¬ 
positors,  but  that  the  return  of  sane 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  people  is 
developing  confidence  which  will  enable 
banks  to  assume  a  more  liberal  policy 
towards  customers. 

To  assist  in  this  restoration  of  con¬ 
fidence,  every  piece  of  newspaper  copy 
being  released  contains  a  box  entitled : 
“Signs  of  Better  Times.”  This  feature 
presents  varied  new  developments  point¬ 
ing  to  a  more  prosperous  future. 

The  bank  is  relying  on  the  printed 
word  to  carry  the  major  part  of  the 
“Back  to  Good  Times”  message  to  the 
people,  with  radio,  billboards  and  space 
in  magazines  limited  to  California  cir¬ 
culation  as  supplements  to  the  program. 
Billboard  space  will  stress  the  theme  of 
California  leading  Uncle  Sam  back  to 
prosperity. 

Speakers  whose  supjxirt  has  been 
enlisted  in  the  campaign  include  Gov¬ 
ernor  James  Rolph,  Will  Rogers,  John 
Francis  Neylan,  general  counsel  for  the 
Hearst  Newspapers ;  Chester  H.  Row¬ 
ell,  San  Francisco  Chronicle:  Robert 
F.  Sproul,  president  of  the  University 
of  California  and  Rufus  von  KleinSmid, 
president  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

The  campaign  has  especial  significance 
in  that  Mr.  Giannini  was  one  of  the 
first  bankers  to  use  advertising. 

A  regular  schedule  of  newspaper 
advertising  was  started  by  the  Bank  of 
Italy  in  1908,  and  it  has  never  been 
stopped  since. 

At  the  height  of  the  depression  last 
year  Mr.  Giannini  announced  a  vigor¬ 
ous  policy  of  retrenchment,  but  he  made 
one  exception  to  the  economy  rule : 

“Do  not  try  to  save  on  advertising.” 
he  warned.  “These  are  the  times  to 
advertise.” 


N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS  TO  MEET’ 

.■\  special  meeting  of  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Publisher’s  As.so- 
ciation  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  April  27,  immediately 
following  the  adjournment  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  session  of  the  A.N.P.A.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  the  general  conven¬ 
tion  hall. 


Left  to  right:  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  R.  D.  Blumenfeld,  London 
Express  editor-in-chief,  photographed 
recently  at  the  inaugural  banquet  of 
the  Company  of  Newspaper  Makers, 
British  organization. 

The  first  public  function  of  the 
Company  of  Newspaper  Makers,  a 
British  organization,  was  held  recently 
in  the  Banquetting  Hall  of  the  Mansion 
House,  historic  home  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  attended,  and  the  affair  was  a 
brilliant  social  event. 

Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld,  former  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaperman  and  since  1904  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  London  Daily  Ilxt’rcss, 
is  the  “master”  of  the  Comiwny.  The 
group’s  objects  are  tlie  coordination  of 
various  benevolent  funds,  establishment 
of  a  jiension  fund  for  journalists,  pro¬ 
motion  of  newspa|)er  research,  super¬ 
vision  of  careers  of  newspaper  people, 
and  the  scrutiny  of  legislation  affecting 
the  press. 

The  recent  banquet  was  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  inaugural.  .\n  elaborate  and  at¬ 
tractive  souvenir  program,  with  repro¬ 
ductions  of  journalism  memorabilia, 
including  a  reproduction  of  “Ichabod 
Dawks’  London  Night-Letter,”  dated 
1683,  was  issued. 


SUN  CLUB  DANCE 

More  than  700  persons  attended  the 
annual  spring  dance  of  the  Sun  Club, 
employe  organization  of  the  Ncic  York 
Sun  April  2,  at  the  Esse.x  House,  New 
York.  The  committee  on  arrangements 
included  Hans  Muller,  chairman;  Neil 
Kingsley,  Ames  Zina,  Harry  Sabel. 
I.oretta  Mullen.  More  Entler  and  Clif¬ 
ford  Dillon,  all  of  the  Sun. 


ADDITIONS  AND  REVISIONS  IN  1931  LINAGE 


Harry  Herthfield  Files  Petition  To 
Restrain  International  From 
Interfering  With  His 
Activities 


PUSHES  LOCAL  BUYING 

In  a  campaign  to  encourage  people  <jf 
his  town  to  buy  at  home,  Dan  L.  Beebe, 
publisher  of  the  Orornlle  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury,  has  written  and  printed  a  short 
story,  “Betty  Helps  Her  Friends,”  de¬ 
signed  to  show  that  residents  of  small 
towns  can  improve  their  business  condi¬ 
tions  by  buying  at  the  local  stores.  The 
story  was  distributed  among  school 
children  and  read  in  the  classrooms. 
The  story  is  not  copyrighted,  and  Mr. 
Beebe  is  sending  copies  to  interested 
publishers. 


The  following  corrected  figures  linage  tabulation  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
and  new  information  have  been  lisiirr  of  March  19.  Users  of  this 
received  since  publication  of  the  1931  table  will  please  note  these  data. 
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Counsel  for  Harry  Hershfield,  news¬ 
paper  comic  artist  and  cartoonist,  this 
week  filed  a  suit  in  the  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  seeking  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  the  International 
Feature  Service  from  interfering  with 
his  activities  in  connection  with  hh 
work  for  the  Neze  York  Evening 
Graphic. 

His  petition  states  that  for  22  years 
prior  to  Dec.  31,  1931,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  en¬ 
terprises.  Up  to  1914  he  did  the  “Des¬ 
perate  Desmond”  strip  and  then  Arthur 
Brisbane  a.sked  him  to  create  a  Jewish 
comic. 

On  Feb.  4.  1932,  he  entered  into  a 
contract  with  tlie  Graphic  to  do  a  comic 
strip  entitled,  “A.  Kabibble,”  and  a 
daily  column.  When  his  first  strip  ap¬ 
peared  on  Feb.  15,  the  papers  say, 
Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president  of  the 
International  Feature  Service,  and 
Carl  Helm,  its  attorney,  informed  him 
that  the  strip  was  in  violation  of  the 
restrictive  covenant  contained  in  their 
original  contract. 

Mr.  Her.shfield  is  seeking  the  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
threatening  tir  communication  with  the 
Graphic  or  from  bringing  or  prosecut¬ 
ing  any  action.  Hjs  comic  character 
for  the  Hearst  papers  was  Abie 
Kabibble. 

Justice  .Alfred  Frankenthaler  reserved 
decision  on  the  motion. 

Contracts  between  Hershfield  and  In¬ 
ternational  Features  gave  International 
the  rights  to  the  title  and  character 
of  Abie  Kabibble,  Mr.  Connolly  stated 
this  week.  International  asked  the 
Graphic  to  change  the  name  of  the 
comic  strip  “A.  Kabibble,”  which  the 
cartoonist  was  drawing  for  it,  as  the 
title  was  in  violation  of  the  syndicate's 
rights.  The  Graphic  changed  the  name 
of  the  cartoon  to  “Meyer,  the  Buyer.” 
No  other  action  has  been  taken  against 
the  Graphic  or  Mr.  Hershfield.  Mr. 
Connolly  said. 

“Kabibble  Cabaret,”  the  cartoon  for¬ 
merly  drawn  for  International  by  Mr. 
Hershfield,  is  being  continued  by  the 
syndicate,  drawn  by  a  staff  member. 

DAILY  REPORTS 

Net  profits  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  Corporation  for  1931  were 
$243,045  less  than  in  1930,  according 
to  the  conqiany’s  financial  report  issued 
this  week.  The  net  profit  for  the  year, 
after  moving  expen.ses,  provision  for 
federal  taxes  and  other  charges,  was 
$3()0.236,  equivalent  to  94  cents  a  share 
on  385,168  common  shares,  excludijii! 
shares  held  by  the  corporation.  Net 
profit  in  19.30  was  $603,281,  or  $1.57  > 
cc.mmon  share. 

ROOD  BUYS  WEEKLY 

Luther  Rood  has  purchased  the 
control  of  the  Alturas  (Cal.)  Modoc 
County  Times,  weekly,  from  Charl« 
Fitzpatrick  and  R.  M.  Sloss.  Mr.  Rood, 
who  is  a  former  San  Francisco  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  editor  of  the  paper 
six  months.  For  five  years  he 
state  editor  of  the  Oakhnul  Tribune  am 
for  one  year  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Sacramento  Union. 

GARNER  IN  ORLANDO 

George  Garner,  of  the  editorial  group 
of  the  Manufacturers  Record, 
moved  with  his  family  from  Baltimore 
to  Orlando,  Fla.,  for  permanent  re^ 
dence.  Mr.  Garner  will  represent  the 
Manufacturers  Record  in  much  of  the 
Southeast.  He  is  well-known  as  > 
Washington  correspondent  and  confidm- 
tial  aide  to  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt- 

STARTS  GARDEN  COLUMN 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- Disl'otch 
recently  started  a  new  Sunday  column- 
“SiH-aking  of  fiardens,”  by  Mrs.  .A. 

<!on  Cnmmins,  of  Barneveld. 
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STUDENT  EDITOR  OUSTED  AT  COLUMBIA 

Reed  Harris  in  Spectator  Had  Roused  Ire  of  Alumni  in  Attacks  on  Football  Professionalism — 
Charged  Graft  in  Dining  Rooms — Students  Strike  To  Get  Him  Reinstated 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


COLUMHIA  University  in  New 
York  City,  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  educational  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  with  a  nation-wide  repu¬ 
tation  '  for  so-called  “liberalism,”  this 
week  summarily  expelled  Reed  Harris, 
editor  of  Sfcctator,  the  student  daily. 


Reed  Harris 


for  having  printed  “a  long  series  of 
discourtesies,  innuendoes  and  misrepre- 
>entations.”  A  “semblance  of  a  hear¬ 
ing”  was  granted  the  editor  after  he 
had  been  informed  that  his  registra¬ 
tion  had  been  cancelled.  Mr.  Harris 
would  have  been  graduated  this  June, 
and  his  expulsion  came  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  he  was  to  have  formallv  rclin- 
iliiished  his  Spectator  editorship. 

Student  opinion  was  vociferously  in 
favor  of  tile  young  editor,  and  mass 
meetings  were  held  recurrently  during 
the  week,  where  the  university  authori¬ 
ties  were  denounced  and  Harris’  rein- 
'tatement  demanded.  The  activities  cul¬ 
minated  April  6  with  a  protest  “strike,” 
in  which  1,500  students  refused  to  at¬ 
tend  classes.  There  were  numerous 
clashes  with  the  bloc  that  opposed 
Harris,  and  fist  fights  and  egg  throw¬ 
ing  were  the  rule  of  the  day.  The 
famed  statue  of  .\lma  Mater  on  the 
Columbia  Campus  was  plastered  with 
eggs  and  mellow  vegetables.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  police  to  interfere  in 
several  fights. 

■Mr.  Harris  had  been  “discourteous” 
enough  during  his  tenure  of  office  to 
have  attacked  things  near  and  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Columbia  alumni— 
such  as  the  alleged  “semi-professional¬ 
ism"  of  the  university's  football  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  influential  se)ciety  of 

"Xacoms.”  senior  .society  and  alumni 
group,  whose  disbandment  he  earnestly 
advocated — and  he  had  had  the  temerity 
to  imply,  after  a  careful  investigation, 
that  the  food  .served  on  the  university 
i  campus  was  not  all  it  should  be  for  the 
prices  that  were  paid  for  it.  There 

"cre  some,  ttw),  who  felt  that  Harris’ 

\  editorial  support  of  the  group  of 

1  Columbia  sociology  students  who  re- 
I  attempted  to  get  first-hand 

knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  Ken- 
’ttg^y  mining  country  branded  him  as 
a  “radical”  and  not  at  all  representa- 
tive  of  Columbia’s  38,000  students. 

Since  his  expulsion  Dean  Herbert 
f-  Hawkes  has  been  compelled  by  stu¬ 
dent  and  public  opinion  to  issue  state¬ 
ments  in  which  he  defended  the  uni- 
'ersitv’s  action.  Harris,  he  said,  had 
faded  to  prove  the  charges  he  made, 
and  the  disciplinary  action  W’as  equit¬ 
able.  The  freedom  of  the  press  princi¬ 
ple.  he  said,  had  no  bearing  on  this 
case. 

Harris,  however,  feels  differ¬ 


ently.  In  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  said: 

“If  there  was  ever  a  place  where  out¬ 
spoken  journali.sm  is  needed  it  is  at 
Columbia.  Students  in  a  large  uni¬ 
versity  need  the  same  kind  of  checlj.on 
the  administration  as  the  citizens  of  a 
city  are  provided  with  in  their  daily 
paper.  The  student  press  could  per¬ 
form  this  duty  if  it  were  given  the 
necessary  leeway  and  if  it  had  the  edi¬ 
torial  intelligence  to  comprehend  its 
position.  The  students  pay  tuition  fees 
and  they  have  as  much  right  to  know 
where  their  money  is  going  as  does  any 
citizen  who  pays  taxes.  Wliat  Specta¬ 
tor  has  done  at  Columbia  tliis  year  has 
been  small  enough,  but  by  kicking  me 
out  the  authorities  are  serving  notice 
oil  future  Spectator  editors  who  might 
have  a  wholesome  curiosity  about  cer¬ 
tain  University  administrative  matters 
or  who  are  inclined  to  be  critical  about 
some  of  the  silly  traditions  that  the 
alumni  are  continually  whooping  and 
hollering  for.  In  effect  the  future  edi¬ 
tors  are  being  told  that  they  must  not 
offend  the  alumni  or  the  authorities. 
Tile  man  who  wants  to  be  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer,  and  who  needs  his  Columbia 
degree  before  he  can  go  on  with  his 
education,  and  who  happens  to  he  editor 
of  the  Spectator,  will  think  it  over  a 
good  many  times  before  he  lets  loose  on 
certain  matters.” 

Mr.  Harris  had  no  such  aspirations 
himself,  and  his  expulsion,  he  feels,  ha.i 
not  hampered  him  in  what  he  hopes  to 
do,  which  is,  as  might  be  inferred,  news¬ 
paper  work.  The  publicity  attendant 
upon  his  ouster  has  dazed  him  a  little, 
and  he  is  amazed  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  New  York  newspapers  and 
writers  have  supixirted  him.  He  is  a 
modest-spoken  young  man  who  seems 
to  have  looked  pretty  carefully  before 
he  leaped  into  his  crusades,  and  who 
conducted  his  drives  in  a  manner  Uiat 
would  do  credit  to  any  daily. 

He  worked  his  way  up  on  the  Spec¬ 
tator  starting  as  a  reporter.  He  was  a 
popular  campus  figure,  being  president 
of  his  fraternity.  Phi  Gamma  Delta, 
and  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
high  and  mighty  order  of  Nacoms 
from  which  he  subsequently  resigned, 
and  denounced.  He  held  other  im- 
jMirtant  .scholastic  positions.  He  kept 
up  his  scholastic  work  creditably,  but 
bis  greatest  interest  and  effort  were  e.x- 
pended  in  the  Spectator.  The  paper,  by 
the  way,  has  no  connection  with  the 
Columbia  journalism  school. 

He  had  what  is  nearly  a  scholastic 
anomaly — an  editorial  eye.  He  looked 
around  and  was  dissatified  with  things. 
It  irked  him  to  think  that  students  were 
treated  by  the  authorities  as  “necessary 
evils,”  something  to  be  endured,  instead 
of  Ireing  the  center  around  which  uni¬ 
versity  affairs  should  revolve.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  students  should  have  more  of 
a  voice,  and  more  of  a  critical  outlook, 
in  college  affairs.  Imbued  by  the  often 
recurring  talk  of  the  scluxil’s  liberalism, 
inspired,  even,  by  President  N’icholas 
.Murray  Putler’s  utterances,  he  decided 
to  do  what  he  could  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  through  the  Spectator.  His  edi- 
t(  rial  asistants  and  his  staff  of  (lO  were 
solidly  behind  him  in  everything  he  did. 

During  the  football  season  he  bucked 
against  student  and  public  opinion  for 
the  first  time.  The  hitherto  complacent 
Spectator  carried  the  accusation  that 
professionalism  existeil  in  Columbia 
football.  “It  would  be  interesting  to 
know,”  he  wrote,  “where  members  of 
the  coaching  staff  obtain  sums  they  give 
to  members  of  the  football  team.”  “I 
am  willing  and  ready,”  he  added,  “to 
allow  a  complete  and  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  and  any  of  the  Spectator’s 
affairs.  I  wonder  whether  the  Athletic 
.Association,  which  never  publishes  com¬ 
plete  budgets  and  will  not  allow  under¬ 


graduates  to  see  them,  would  allow 
such  an  investigation.” 

The  rumpus  this  raised  was  healthy. 
The  captain  of  the  football  team  threat- 
etnd  to  puch  the  editor’s  nose,  which 


Before  the  gagged  statue  of  Alma 
Mater  pro-  and  anti-Harris  factions 
rioted  at  Columbi.1  Wednesday 


punishment  the  editor  could  take — he  is 
a  six  footer  and  stout ;  and  the  director- 
at-large  of  the  Alumni  Federation  asked 
for  Harris’  resignation  if  he  could  not 
prove  his  charges. 

He  next  took  a  healthy  blow  at  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  and  at  the  many  “wowsers" 
who  objected  to  professorial  “radical¬ 
ism,”  and  this  aroused  more  antagonism. 
But  it  was  when  he  said  what  he 
thought  of  Xacoms  that  the  fur  flew. 

Xo  one  seems  to  know  what  the 
name  of  this  secret  society  means,  but 
it  is  recognized  as  a  coalition  of  in¬ 
fluential  alumni  and  prominent  senior 
students  who  pull  strings  to  influence 
the  policy  the  group  approves.  It  has 
been  in  existence  since  1895  and  it  is  a 
campus  tradition;  election  to  Xacom  is 
an  honor  only  a  few  students  enjoy. 
Harris  and  Donald  Ross,  a  member  of 
the  Spectator  editorial  board,  were 
elected  to  the  group  and  they  immedi¬ 
ately  resigned.  Then  the  Spectator 
came  out  editorially  with  the  charge 
that  the  society  had  for  many  years 
tried  to  control  student  affairs  “under- 
handedly,”  and  that  it  should  either  re¬ 
form  itself,  and  bring  what  it  does,  into 
the  open  for  everyone  to  see,  or  to 
give  up  the  spirit  and  let  rigor  mortis 
set  in.  It  had  outlived  its  usefulness, 
and  no  longer  belonged  in  a  school 
where  liberalism  had  taken  the  place  of 
superstition  and  secrecy,  the  editorial 
said. 

Ostensibly  Harris  was  expelled  for 
his  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  campus  restaurants  were  operated, 
inferring  such  a  thing  as  “graft” 
against  another  campus  tradition.  Here 
was  something  the  students  had  talked 
of  for  years  but  about  which  they 
seemed  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  nothing. 
The  investigation  centered  around  John 
Jay  Hall,  supposedly  operated  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis. 

The  Spectator  staff  got  confidential 
statements  from  50  per  cent  of  the 
managers  and  waiters  of  the  dining 
rooms  as  to  their  salaries.  They  were 
students  working  their  way  through 
.school,  and  who  were  supposed  to  get 
$1.50  worth  of  food  for  two  hours  work 
a  day.  It  was  found  that  certain  “jobs” 
were  not  counted  as  work  and  the  stu¬ 
dents’  time  was  discounted  although 
they  still  worked  a  full  two  hours,  so 
that  they  got  90  cents  worth  of  food 
a  day,  hardly  enough.  Harris  said,  for 
them  to  live  on. 

Xext  dieticians  were  engaged  from 


New  York  to  investigate  the  prices  of 
the  commercial  restaurants  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  campus  and  to  compare  the 
quality  of  the  food  and  the  prices  with 
the  John  Jay  Hall  restaurant.  Sixteen 
restaurants  were  investigated  and  only 
one — a  Schrafft  establishment  —  was 
found  to  charge  more  for  a  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  food  than  that  served 
and  charged  for  at  John  Jay.  The 
quality  of  food  in  the  outside  eating 
places  was  found  generally  to  be  better 
than  that  served  on  the  campus. 

After  printing  the  news  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  newspaper  said  editori¬ 
ally  that  it  was  “ridiculous”  that  a  non¬ 
profit  organization,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  cooperative  set-up,  was  tax-free, 
sliould  charge  more  for  worse  food 
than  the  neighborhood  commercial 
restaurants. 

BoUi  Dean  Hawkes  and  Dean  James 
C.  Egbert  of  the  School  of  Busines.s 
vigorously  denied  the  graft  allegation. 
Dean  Hawkes  adding  that  Harris  had 
lx;en  asked  for  proof  and  had  not  been 
able  to  supply  it. 

Although  Harris  found  his  course  as 
editor  a  generally  unpopular  one  the 
reaction  of  the  student  body  to  his  ex¬ 
pulsion  was  surprising.  Mass  meetings 
were  held  on  the  campus  and  plans 
were  made  this  week  for  a  one-day 
strike  of  students  to  protest  against  the 
adminstration’s  highhandedness.  Reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed,  Harris’  course  en¬ 
dorsed,  and  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  was  investigating  for  the 
editor  to  find  out  if  there  were  grounds 
for  legal  action. 

Mr.  Harris  announced  his  own  ex¬ 
pulsion,  which  came  to  him  as  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise,  in  a  statement  which 
complained  that  he  had  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  “his  side  of  the  case” 
and  that  President  Butler  had  advised 
Dean  Hawkes  to  give  the  young  man 
“the  appearance  of  a  hearing”  before 
exitelling  him.  Dr.  Butler,  called  at 
his  home  by  reporters,  said  he  “had 
heard  nothing  of  the  matter.” 

Dean  Hawkes’  explanatory  state¬ 
ment,  issued  several  days  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion,  said : 

“From  time  to  time  during  the  en¬ 
tire  year  the  columns  of  ‘The  Colum¬ 
bia  Spectator’  have  contained  material 
reflecting  ui>on  individuals  and  upon 
the  college.  More  than  once  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Harris  for  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  his  assertions,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  1  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  to 
him  that  I  was  ready  and  willing  to 
attemp  to  remedy  any  situations  that 
were  not  as  they  should  be,  and  that 
if  he  were  in  iiossession  of  facts  with 
which  1  was  not  familiar  he  should 
make  them  known  to  me. 

"On  Thursday  last  Mr.  Harris  was 
reijuested  to  provide  the  dean  with  a 
memorandum  substantiating  his  state¬ 
ment  that  the  John  Jay  Dining  Hail 
was  conducted  for  private  iiroflt  by  the 
personnel  in  charge  of  its  management. 
His  response  was  wholly  lacking  in 
I>roof.  Mr.  Harris  was  then  invited  to 
apiiear  for  a  hearing  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  before  a  full  and  regular  meeting 
of  the  committee  on  instruction.  The 
committee  on  instruction  has  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  disciplinary  action.  Mr. 
Harris  was  invited  to  their  meeting  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  explain  his  position  before  a  resjion- 
sible  group  of  the  Columbia  faculty.  At 
this  hearing  Mr.  Harris  was  afforded  a 
full  and  final  opportunity  to  establish 
the  truth  of  his  most  serious  allegation. 
He  was,  however,  (|uite  unable  to  do  so, 
hut  did  not  withdraw  his  charge.  After 
the  hearing  the  registrar’s  offlee  was  in¬ 
structed  to  cancel  his  registration. 

“The  question  of  free  speech  does  not 
enter  the  case  In  the  slightest  degree. 
The  administration  of  the  college  has 
and  will  continue  to  welcome  criticism 
and  difference  of  opinion  concerning  its 
policies  and  practices. 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  disclpllnar.v 
authority  of  the  college,  and  after  a 
full  hearing,  Mr.  Harris’s  behavior  has 
been  such  as  not  to  justify  his  further 
candidacy  for  the  college  degree.” 

Harris  replied  in  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment  that  the  dean’s  latest  contribution 
was  ludicrous,  “inasmuch  as  it  brands 
the  Spectator  as  my  personal  property, 
(Cnntmued  on  f>afie  42) 
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UNUSUAL  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS 
SOLVED  IN  DAILY’S  NEW  PLANT 

Floor  Capable  of  Carrying  2,500  Pounds  Per  Square  Foot 
Will  Support  180  Foot  Line  of  Presses  in  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  Building — To  Be  Completed  in  Fall 


Not  only  will  all  modern  conveni¬ 
ences  and  equipment  be  included, 
but  the  new  home  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  at  Eighth  Street,  Broadway, 


Eggleston  Avenue  and  Bedinger  will 
have  what  is  said  to  be  the  strongest 
weight  bearing  floor  of  any  structure  in 
the  United  States.  This  floor,  carrying 
the  reel  and  pressroom,  has  been  con¬ 
structed  so  that  it  can  carry  a  live  load 
of  2,500  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 
Unusual  engineering  problems  W'ere 
successfully  mastered  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  Eldridge  Hannaford,  architect. 


Steel  and  stone  rising  to  sky;  present 
status  of  Times-Star  plant. 


and  while  in  principle  it  is  of  sufficiently 
common  construction  its  dimensions 
make  it  extraordinarily  interesting  to 
builders,  architects,  engineers  and  news¬ 
papermen. 

The  floor  is  a  huge  monolith  covering 
an  area  136  by  200  feet  and  will  carry 
a  press  line  unit  that  stretches  180  feet. 
It  consists  of  a  slab  or  plate  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  supported  on  massive 
pillars  25  feet  apart  in  both  directions. 
The  slab  varies  in  thickness  from  two 
to  four  feet  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  ten  or  eleven  inches  of  thick¬ 
ness  usually  found  in  any  ordinary 
heavy  manufacturing  building  of  sim¬ 
ilar  construction.  The  floor  has  also 


been  treated  with  felt  and  rubber  to 
eliminate  all  possible  vibration.  The 
slab  is  reinforced  with  355,000  pounds  of 
steel  rods  each  bent  and  placed  to  carry 


the  stresses  of  an  extremely  heavy  load. 
Moreover,  it  took  2,200  yards  of  con¬ 
crete  that  had  to  be  poured  without  a 
stop  in  48  consecutive  hours.  The  reel 
room  will  be  38  feet  above  street  level 
and  140  feet  above  the  bedrock  on  which 
the  entire  load  will  ultimately  rest. 

The  active  production  section  of  the 
building  will  embrace  six  floors  above 
street  level  and  two  basements.  It  was 
planned  on  the  gravity  system  in  that 
production  will  start  at  the  top  and  all 
working  parts  will  follow  downward 
to  the  street  where  trucks  and  boys  will 
pick  up  their  allotments. 

The  entire  structure  is  being  faced 
with  Indiana  limestone.  It  faces  Broad¬ 
way  for  136  feet,  similarly  on  Eiggles- 
ton,  while  its  length  on  both  Eighth 
and  Bedinger  is  ^0  feet.  The  tower 
section  measures  136  by  80  and  in  the 
shaft  of  15  stories  it  is  77  feet  square. 
The  active  production  section  will  be 
confined  to  the  first  six  stories  and 
basements  but  the  entire  building  is 
intended  primarily  for  exclusive  use  of 
the  newspaper  company. 

The  site  rests  above  an  old  sluice  of 
the  Miami  and  Erie  canal.  There  is  a 
twelve  foot  layer  of  sand  just  beneath 
the  foundation  line  and  below  this  is 
mushy  blue  clay  and  so  the  architects 
and  engineers  decided  to  go  80  feet 
down  for  bedrock.  A  foundation  com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  pounded  more  than  750 
piles  into  the  site  and  these  stilts  of 
24  inch  pipes  filled  with  concrete  hold 
up  the  foundation.  The  large  excess  of 
piling  held  up  the  construction  schedule 
for  three  months  but  unless  something 
unforeseen  develops  the  Times-Star  ex¬ 
pects  to  move  from  its  present  home  at 
Sixth  and  Walnut  streets  in  the  fall. 


SPANISH  WEEKLY  STARTS 

La  Tribuna,  a  Spanish  weekly,  made 
its  appearance  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  March 
27.  The  paper,  published  Saturday,  car¬ 
ries  a  Sunday  date-line  and  has  eight 
pages,  the  last  page  being  printed  in 
English.  Santiago  B.  Reachi,  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  Rodolfo  Reachi,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  Luis  L.  de  Guevara,  formerly 
with  the  Latin-American  department  of 
the  Associated  Press  is  editor. 


LOUIS  WILEY  HONOR  GUEST 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  guest  of  honor 
at  the  37th  annual  dinner  of  the  Steuben 
County  Society  of  New  York  in  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  April  7.  Speakers 
were  Major  Gen.  James  G.  Harbord, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  F. 
Thompson  and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 


WINCHELL  IS  NAMED 
IN  LIBEL  SUIT 

Agency  Man  Aslu  $25,000  Damage* 
Saying  Column  Anecdote 
Concerning  Him  Was 
Untrue 


Walter  Winchell,  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  and  Armando  Araujo,  an 
artist,  were  named  defendants  in  a 
$25,000  libel  action  started  in  the  New 
York  County  Supreme  Court  this  week. 
The  plaintiff  is  Harry  Kraft  who  is 
engaged  in  the  theatrical  advertising 
business. 

The  complaint  sets  forth  that  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1927,  the  plaintiff  was  the  head 
of  the  art  department  of  J.  P.  Muller  & 
Co.,  advertising  agency.  Armando 
Araujo  was  employed  in  the  same  de¬ 
partment. 

The  petition  says;  “On  Nov.  25, 
1931,  defendant  Walter  Winchell  at  the 
instigation  of  and  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  defendant  Araujo  maliciously  com¬ 
posed  for  the  Daily  Mirror  the  follow¬ 
ing  false  and  defamatory  matter: 

“  ‘Interesting  tale  about  Armando 
(meaning  the  defendant  Armando 
Araujo),  the  clever  caricaturist  from 
Mexico  .  .  .  He’s  come  up  rapidly  in 
the  last  five  years — from  $30  a  week  to 
a  G  ...  .  When  he  worked  in  a 
theatrical  advertising  agency  in  42d 
St.  five  years  ago  the  head  of  the  art 
department  (meaning  the  plaintiff)  took 
a  week  off  when  a  baby  arrived  in  his 
shack. 

“  ‘Drunkee,  whoopee  and  such  fun ! — 
so  when  Armando’s  first  child  came 
and  he  was  three  hours  late  that  glori¬ 
ous  day — the  head  of  the  art  department 
fired  him.  .  .  .  Nice  that  was  .  .  .  No 
job,  no  coin,  no  rent,  one  landlord  and 
one  child — equals  what? — so  what  hap¬ 
pened  ?’  ” 

The  Winchell  paragraph  went  on  to 
explain  that  Armando  got  to  be  the 
head  of  the  art  department  and  that  his 
former  boss  returned  one  day  shabbily 
attired  and  jobless.  Armando  got  him 
a  job  since  his  wife  was  about  to  have 
a  baby,  the  complaint  stipulates,  and 
Mrs.  Araujo  had  another  baby  that 
morning. 

The  final  comment  in  the  paragraph 
was :  “Armando  thought  the  baby 

would  like  it  if  he  did.” 

The  plaintiff  charges  that  the  story 
is  wholly  false  and  untrue.  The  de¬ 
fendants  have  20  days  to  post  their 
answer  to  the  complaint. 


PAPER  WORKERS  RESIST  CUT 


Wages  Have  Been  Reduced  Enough, 
Brotherhood  Say*  In  Montreal 

Montreal,  April  6. — One  hundred 
delegates  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Makers  representing  pulp,  sulphite  and 
papermill  workers  in  Canada,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  New 
York  State  in  conference  here  today 
voted  against  any  further  reduction  in 
wages  as  proposed  by  companies  on 
both  sides  of  the  line. 

“We  feel  that  our  pay  has  been  cut 
suffiiccntly.”  John  P.  Burke,  president, 
told  hiniTOR  &  Publisher.  “In  some 
divisions  men  are  receiving  $2.40  a  day, 
as  a  result  of  a  straight  rate  of  40  cents 
an  hour  and  a  cut  in  working  time  to 
six  hours  a  day.” 


LIBEL  SUIT  DISMISSED 

A  libel  suit  against  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union-Tribune,  in  which  Fred 
A.  Rhodes,  former  city  official,  sought 
damages  in  the  sum  of  $150,000,  has 
been  dismissed  on  motion  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  without  cost  to  either  party. 


ADVERTISING  POLICY 
OF  G.O.P.  OUTLINED 

Publicity  Sent  From  Headquartei*  I 
Really  a  New*  Service,  Luca* 

Tell*  John*town  Tribune 

Publi*her  • 

In  an  effort  to  induce  the  Republican 
National  Committee  to  use  newspaper 
advertising  space  in  the  coming  Presi- 
dential  campaign,  Walter  W.  Krebs,  of 
the  Johnstown  Tribune,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Robert  H.  Lucas,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Committee: 

“I  have  received  the  first  batch  of 
publicity  for  newspapers  coming  from 
Republican  national  headquarters  in 
Washington  for  use  in  newspapers. 

“As  usual,  it  appears  that  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee  will  expect 
newspapers  to  carry  on  all  its  publicity 
work  during  the  Presidential  campaign  J 
free  of  charge,  and  at  the  same  time, 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  given  to  the  radio  chains,  as  [ 
was  done  four  years  ago.  A  concerted 
action  by  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  against  such  practice  is  now  in 
its  formative  stage.  You  will,  undoubt-  1 
edly,  hear  much  of  it  later. 

“The  Johnstown  Tribune  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1853  and  has  supported  every  I 
single  Republican  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  from  Lincoln  down  to  Hoover,  ^ 
will  support  the  Republican  nominee  this 
year,  regardless  of  policy  which  your  • 
publicity  department  adopts  as  regards 
newspaper  advertising.  However,  in 
fairness  to  the  newspapers  who,  day  in 
and  day  out,  espouse  Republican  policies 
and  for  the  best  returns  from  your 
money  spent  in  publicity  work,  some 
form  of  newspaper  advertising  should 
be  done.” 

Mr.  Lucas  replied  as  follows: 

“There  is  a  fundamental  difference  in 
political  use  of  the  radio  and  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  radio  is  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  speeches  from  the 
President  and  other  important  men 
whom  the  people  want  to  hear.  The 
newspapers  are  not  asked  to  publish 
these  speeches,  although,  of  course, 
many  of  the  metropolitan  papers  A). 
Radio  companies  are  paid  just  as  the 
owner  of  a  hall  would  be  paid  for  the 
speech  to  be  delivered  there. 

“The  publicity  which  is  sent  out  from 
these  headquarters  to  the  newspapers  is 
in  reality  a  news  service,  supplying  in-  j 
formation  which  newspapers  are  not  I 
likely  to  be  able  to  get  from  any  other 
source,  certainly  cannot  get  with  so  I 
little  effort,  and  which  the  great  major-  | 
ity  of  them  are  glad  to  have.  Republi-  * 
can  newspapers  expect  to  print  Republi-  I 
can  editorials  without  charge,  as  yon 
say  your  own  paper  has  been  doing  for 
more  than  75  years.  Why  should  they 
ask  pay  for  these  editorials  when  they 
come  from  Republican  headquarters  any 
more  than  when  they  write  them  them¬ 
selves  ? 

“There  is  a  vital  difference,  it  seems 
to  me,  between  the  efforts  of  a  profit 
making  corporation  to  ‘work’  the  news¬ 
papers  for  free  publicity,  and  the  efforts 
of  a  political  committee  to  supply  papers 
of  its  party  with  facts,  information,  and 
arguments.  The  Republican '  party  is 
not  a  profit-making  concern,  and  in 
principle  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any 
difference  between  asking  a  newspaper 
to  make  use  of  this  material  when  it 
can  conveniently  do  so,  and  asking  a 
Republican  storekeeper  to  hand  out 
party  literature  to  his  customers  as  he 
has  the  opportunity. 

“But,  of  course,  it  is  all  up  to  d* 
newspapers.  If  they  find  they  can  tw 
any  of  the  material  we  send,  we  shall 
appreciate  it.  If  they  do  not  find  it 
usable,  naturally  we  have  no  complaint 
to  make.” 


NEW  MAINE  WEEKLY 

Maine  Democrat,  a  weekly,  made^ 
appearance  March  30.  It  will  be  p» 
lished  each  Wednesday  by  the  Mai# 
Democrat  Publishing  Company  of 
burn.  Me.  Charles  M.  Starbird  » 
editor. 
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TO  WALTER  BOTTHOF 
ALBERT  MOSS 
ALVIN  BEIRNES 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE, 
BEGINNING  WITH  THIS  APRIL 
ISSUE,  MAKES  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
ADVERTISING  IN  MODERN  TIMES 


The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  offer  sincere 
congratulations  to  Messrs.  Botthof,  Moss,  Beirnes 
and  their  associates  on  their  decision  to  present 
circulation  figures  on  a  percentage  basis  .... 
city  (%),  trading  territory  (%),  all  other  (%). 

Now,  as  a  result  of  this  sound  decision,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  may  discern  at  a  glance  the 
location  of  a  newspaper’s  circulation  —  within 
the  trading  territory  and  outside. 

It  becomes  instantly  clear  just  what  percentage 
of  a  given  appropriation  can  be  directed  to  pro¬ 
mote  city  or  trading  territory  sales  of  a  product 
....  thus  saving  the  work  of  thousands  of  such 
calculations  which  space-buyers  were  compelled 
to  make. 


This  forward  step  deserves  the  commendation 

of  every  agency  and  advertiser . and  of 

conscientious  newspaper  publishers  as  well. 


PAHK  AVENUE,  NEW 


YORK 
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DUTCH  TREAT  MEMBERS  GO  ‘BACK 
TO  NATURE’  AT  ANNUAL  DINNER 

950  of  New  York’s  Wits,  Authors,  Artists,  Musicians,  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Business  Leaders  Witness  Spicy  Show  at 
Waldorf-Astoria — Written  and  Acted  by  Members 

By  J.  O’H.  C. 


Dutch  Treat  Club's  annual  dinns*. 

show  and  fling,  the  night  of  April 
1 — scene,  the  gorgeous  banquet  hall  of 
the  new  Waldorf-Astoria,  ornate  enough 
to  serve  Belshazzar  for  his  feasts  or 
Julius  Caeser  for  his  spectacles. 

A  gathering  of  \ew'  York’s  wits, 
authors,  artists,  musicians,  publishers, 
some  9^  all  told.  Heavy  sprinkling  of 
foreign  types — statesmen,  bankers,  law¬ 
yers,  captains-of -industry  —  General 
Pershing,  for  instance  and  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Moses,  Otto  Kahn,  Harry  E.  Ward, 
Irving  T.  Bush,  Louis  Levy.  Also  Gene 
Tunney,  Bernard  Gimbel,  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Mulrooney,  Zimbalist,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright.  In  general,  more  Who’s 
Who  congregated  under  the  glittering 
roof  than  were  ever  assembled  before. 
Most  Dutch  Treaters  are  Who'%  Whos 
by  natural  right.  Need  I  add  that  the 
high  white-lights  of  the  advertising 
world  were  present  and — certain  of 
their  accounts. 

Dinner  off  to  a  smart  start  at  7 :30 ; 
menu,  sound  but  not  gaudy  in  Oscar’s 
latest  mode.  He  followed  the  courses 
in  search  of  psychological  reactions. 
(Yes,  the  caterers  are  now  cooking 
them  too).  Eighteenth  amendment 
shelved  for  occasion,  before  and  during, 
but  nothing  indecorous.  Much  move¬ 
ment  among  guests ;  greetings ;  old 
friends  embracing.  Table  talk  at  top 
of  the  vocal  pitch,  all  100  per  cent 
articulate. 

To  the  show?  Dutch  Treat  shows 
are  in  a  class  of  their  own,  organized 
strictly  for  stag  consumption  and  per¬ 
formed  with  lusty  gusto.  No  outside 
talent  admitted  or  required,  words, 
music  scenery,  properties  written,  com¬ 
posed,  furnished,  painted  by  the  mem¬ 
bership. 

Well  -  put  -  together  anyw'ay !  Of 
course  playwrights,  authors,  composers 
steal.  They  always  have.  Nowadays 
a  good  idea  or  tune  is  original  with  the 
last  user.  And  after  the  right  kind  of 
a  meal  pleasantly  lubricated,  does  it 
matter?  It  was  ground  music  even  if 
you  had  heard  some  of  it  under  other 
names. 

Phil  Ohman  and  X'ictor  Arden 
opened  proceedings  on  the  Steinways. 
Reinald  Werrenrath,  in  great  voice  and 
in  clerical  attire  offered  the  prologue, 
promising  virtue  in  the  ascendant.  Irony 
of  course. 


Next,  a  sketch  by  the  cock-eyed  poet, 
Ogden  Nash,  whose  reverse  verse  sells 
by  the  carload,  all  about  racketeering  in 
the  publishing  world.  Plot:  the  beauti¬ 
ful  authoress  of  a  best  seller,  being 
scrapped  over  by  rival  publishers  doing 
each  other  dirt  in  their  effort  to  sign 
up  her  next  book.  Coming  to  blows! 
Police!  Scene,  a  patrol  wagon.  More 
truth  than  poetry  here. 

Remember  those  funny  pictures  of 
the  King  in  The  New  Yorker  that  Sog- 
low  has  been  doing?  Well  Soglow 
dramatized  them  as  a  pantomime,  him¬ 
self  enacting  the  King,  with  added 
touches  and  effects.  This  was  a  hit — 
uproariously  funny. 

The  moral  touch  in  its  Dutch  Treat 
version  was  Clarence  Budington  Kel- 
land’s  play  “Fannies.”  Scene,  office  of 
Harper’s  Basaar:  dramatis  personae, 
the  editors  of  Vogue,  House  &  Garden, 
and  IVonujn’s  Home  Companion  gath¬ 
ered  deploring  the  success  of  Vulgarity 
as  repre.sented  in  Ballyhoo.  Among 
them  appears  Ballyhoo’s  editor  with  a 
rough-stuff  speech  defending  the  back- 
to-nature  movement  and  all  decide  to 
embrace  it.  Hot  and  gay,  this  one. 

George  S.  Kaufman  and  Marc  Con¬ 
nelly,  old  hands  at  the  game,  put  on  and 
act^  a  snappy  skit  showing  what  you 
have  to  do  to  get  customers  into  the 
theater  nowadays.  .Scene,  a  ticket 
broker’s  office.  Title  “Service.”  And 
it  was. 

In  his  drama  “Great  Scott,”  J.  P. 
McEvoy  hurt  no  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  feelings  by  what  he  did  to  radio. 
Plot:  the  boss  of  the  M.B.C.  having 
captured  broadcasting  rights  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  United  States  Senate 
sells  to  the  manufacturer  or  a  private 
utility  paper  the  privilege  of  present¬ 
ing  them  “by  courtesy  of”  his  brand. 
The  scene  in  the  Senate  chamber  with 
groups  of  eminent  statesmen  singing 
praises  of  the  product,  was  broad  but 
devastating.  That  Deke  Aylesworth 
and  G.  F.  McClelland,  respectively 
president  and  general  manager  of 
X.  B.  C.  are  Dutch  Treaters  and  sat 
near  the  stage  did  not  soften  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  satirist’s  wit.  But  that's 
the  kind  of  club  the  Dutch  Treat  is. 
Its  bricks  know  no  brothers. 

.\s  usual  the  quartet  made  up  of  Ray 
Vir  Den,  James  Stanley,  Paul  Parks 
and  John  Barnes  Wells,  singers  and 


composers  of  standing  in  the  music 
world,  contributed  richly  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  occasion.  Their  “Rumble  Seat,'’ 
music  by  Robert  Armbruster,  lyric  by 
Ogden  Nash,  scenery  by  Chic  Sales,  is 
liable  to  become  a  classic — at  least  for 
available  occasions. 

The  show  was  direetd  by  Ray  Vir 
Den,  aided  by  several  eminent  hands. 
Harry  Gilbert,  organist  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Art 
Samuels,  editor  of  Harper’s  Bazaar, 
and  R.  Armbruster,  a  musical  director 
of  N.  B.  C.,  contributed  the  music  and 
played  the  accompaniments.  The  annual, 
“a  book  with  nobody  nakedly  nude,” 
illustrated  by  the  country’s  best  known 
artists,  was  edited  by  Arthur  McKeogh, 
managing  editor  of  Good  Housekeeping 
and  Henry  Quinan,  art  editor  of 
Woman’s  Home  Companion.  Yes,  the 
whole  affair,  despite  its  colorful  com¬ 
plexion,  was  under  the  most  respectable 
auspices. 

Don’t  gather  from  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  that  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  is 
“that  way”  all  the  time.  It  is  a  most 
dignified  organization  of  the  literary 
and  journalistic  elite  and  to  its  lunch¬ 
eons,  Tuesdays  at  the  McAlpin  Hotel, 
come  all  the  national  and  visiting  celeb¬ 
rities,  Metropolitan  Opera  Stars, 
great  violinists,  pianists,  actors  and  so 
forth,  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
plaining  their  causes  or  exhibiting  their 
arts  to  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  and  critical  audience  in  the 
country.  Incidentally,  the  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  consists  of  a  meta¬ 
physician,  a  columnist,  a  music  and  a 
drama  critic  and  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post — all  good  news¬ 
papermen  at  that. 

TO  DISCUSS  CRIME  CAUSES 

Newspapermen,  publishers,  editors 
and  reporters  are  intimately  identified 
with  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  will 
be  held  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  May  3-5.  The  Wickersham  Re¬ 
port  on  the  cause  of  crime  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  suggestions  on  the  human 
problems  brought  out  in  that  report 
will  be  compiled.  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  president  of  the  national 
body;  Victor  F.  Ridder  of  the  Ridder 
Newspapers,  chairman  of  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  committee. 

DANIEL  HIBNER  RETIRES 

Daniel  Hibner,  vice-president  of  the 
Kitchener  (Ont.)  Record  has  resigned 
after  39  years  of  unbroken  service  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  company. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  prominent 
furniture  manufacturer  of  Kitchener. 
Mr.  Hibner  joined  the  board  in  1893. 


FIRST  COPY  READER 
USED  A  CHISEL 

Chicago  Professor  Tells  of  Corret- 
tions  Made  in  Engraved 
Account  of  Victory 
Over  Lybians 

The  earliest  known  instance  of  edit¬ 
ing,  centuries  before  the  advent  of  the 
newspaper,  was  cited  last  week  h 
Prof.  John  A.  Wilson  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Oriental  society  at  tin 
University  of  Chicago. 

Walter  Trohan,  Chicago  Tribune  n- 
porter,  wrote  of  Prof.  Wilson’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  early  editing  as 
follows : 

“In  1200  B.C.  a  reporter  carved  od 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Medi* 
Habu  at  Thebes  an  account  of  the  fit- 
tory  of  Rameses  III  over  the  Lybiga 
An  ‘editor’  went  over  the  account  witk 
a  chisel  and  mallet  to  make  100  con«- 
tions.  The  howls  of  the  reporter  (M. 
less  rang  through  the  halls  of  the  toi- 
ple,”  Prof.  Wilson  said. 

“With  much  difficulty  Mr.  Wikm 
succeeded  in  deciphering  the  origial 
text  beneath  the  alterations.  The  cop 
reader  should  have  been  a  painstakig 
and  consistent  arbiter  of  elegance  k 
form  and  syntax,”  the  professor  slid 
“but  the  task  was  done  nonchalaadf. 
leaving  the  text  heavy  with  barbari**, 
both  grammatical  and  artistic.” 

Prof.  Wilson  commented  upon  tk 
conservatism  of  one  early  “editor*  m 
follows : 

“In  a  list  of  booty  taken  from  the 
Lybians  the  number  of  a  certain  typed 
sword  was  first  given  as  124  anc 
changed  to  123  in  a  clear  attempt  to  k 
accurate.  In  honesty  I  must  give  tk 
next  item.  This  listed  swords  Svt 
cubits  long.  Feeling  this  was  too  greit 
a  strain  on  credulity,  they  cut  the  lenglt 
to  four  cubits.  In  other  words,  tht 
length  was  changed  from  more  tlai 
eight  feet  to  about  seven.  These  in¬ 
credibly  long  swords  parading  solenkh 
beside  exact  figures  are  perhaps  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  psychology  of  the  copy 
reader,  who  went  far  in  exactitude  ^ 
then  switched  to  mythology.” 

Among  other  instances  cited  weretk 
changing  of  “heart  of  Egypt”  into 
“heart  Egypt,”  the  introduction  of  i 
pronoun  and  omitting  of  a  preposition 
in  altering  “with  property  on  their 
backs”  to  “their  property  their  backs' 

AIDING  BONDHOLDERS 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  a  real  estate 
bond  service  for  holders  of  defaulted 
real  estate  bonds  who  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  desired  information  from 
the  bondholders’  protective  committee 
or  from  other  sources. 


NIPPER  ‘^DWIG’S”  KID  COMIC 

" ■  :  That  Dad  3tast  Bring  Home 


Color  Page  Ai^d  New  Standard  Strip  2'h"  Deep 


W  eCHAX  NOm  IrtkiT  CD  SHt«6Lfe  \ 
HNCNS  hnooT  OOR  ffNOtN'  THuT 

trttsf  CvERTftoOT  l»t  Town  VltlL 
KNOW  abomt  it  w  Ttfi  lAinoies’*  i 

V  *V»fe'VE6oT  Tb  weft-  FAST.  A 


WORRT.NtPPeiLl  PETS'S  MADE 
A  Ke'I  AND  »T  VWORKS.  j 

\fit  V<A»TiH  roK  >00  J 

^  ^  ve  cun  0PC«  IT  i 


^  fv  fl  1  ^  /  QoiCK>  FeiLew'.  LtT-i^ 

J  v'*  ft  ViUH<o«:y/  t),w.c>e.iTi  I 


From  Maine  to 
Argentina,  the 
District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  it  daily 
keeps  millions 
of  juveniles 
wondering! 
“What  will  hap¬ 
pen  tomorrow?” 


Gripping  Continuity  That  Makes  The  Youngsters  Demand  Each  Day’s  Issue 
For  Terms  and  Samples  Wire  —  LEDGER  SYNDICATE 
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“EXCELSIOR” 

The  Modern  Newspaper  Body  Face 


The  dry  mat  has  clipped  precious  iniiuites 
I  Irom  edition  schedules,  but  in  saving  those 
niimites  it  has  put  some  tough  problems  up 
t(*  other  people  all  along  the  line.  One  of 
these  has  to  do  with  type.  The  terrific  pres- 
1‘tire  will  search  out  every  weak  spot  and 
I'  rii^h  it  down ;  so  one  of  the  primary  require- 
l^iieiits  in  the  designing  of  Excelsior  was  that 


it  must  have  no  weak  spots,  no  delicate  serifs, 
uo  hair-lines  to  give  way.  The  designers  of 
Excelsior  have  taken  into  consideration  all 
the  difficult  conditions  that  a  modern  news¬ 
paper  type  has  to  meet.  They  have  planned 
it  to  meet  the  hardest  requirements,  which 
means  that  it  is  a  safe  choice  for  any  require¬ 
ments  and  for  any  newspaper. 


(MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

[>AN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Repreientatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
Linotype  Bodoni  Fomily  ond  Designoted  Faces 


Among  the  Early  Excelsior  Users  j 
is  the  I 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 


I  6  Pt.  Excelsior  No.  2 

With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

Linotype  Ebccelsior  has  been  designed  to  | 
meet  the  demand  of  newspapers  faced 
with  the  problem  of  getting  a  body  face 
that  would  meet  the  modern  printing 
conditions  of  high  speed  presses  and 
rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is  a 
physical  printing  attribute  in  addition  to 
its  excellent  design  lor  easy  reading 
qualities.  It  means  that  the  face  doesn’t 
smear  or  smudge  in  printing.  Letters  do 
not  continually  "fill  up,”  neither  do  they  i 
break  down  in  the  processes  of  mat  mak-  ! 
ing  or  stereotyping.  ^ 

The  lessons  learned  In  conservation  of  i 
space  and  in  obtaining  the  necessary  i 
clearness  of  design  for  legibility  that  I 
were  a  part  of  the  process  of  designing 
Ionic  No.  5,  have  been  put  to  good  use  in  i 

In  achieving  Excelsior  design  many 
'  months  of  studies,  and  experimental 
cutting  were  necessary.  The  result  is  | 

7  Pt.  Excelsior  No.  2  i 

I  With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

Linoty  peExcelsior  has  been  designed  to 
I  meet  the  demand  of  newspapers  faced 
I  with  the  problem  of  getting  a  body 
face  that  would  meet  the  modern  print¬ 
ing  conditions  of  high  speed  presses 
and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is  a 
I  physical  printing  attribute  in  addition 
1  to  its  excellent  design  for  easy  read- 
;  ing  qualities.  It  means  that  the  face 
1  doesn’t  smear  or  smudge  in  printing. 

\  Letters  do  not  continually  “fill  up,” 
i  neither  do  they  break  down  in  the  pro- 
I  cesses  of  mat  making  or  stereotyping. 

In  achieving  Excelsior  design  many 
months  of  studies,  and  experimental 
^  cutting  were  necessary.  The  result  is 

7  Pt.  Excelsior  No.  1 

j  With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  design¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  demand  of  newspapers 
faced  with  the  problem  of  getting  a 
body  face  that  would  meet  the  mod¬ 
ern  printing  conditions  of  high  speed 
presses  and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is 
a  physical  printing  attribute  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  excellent  design  for  easy 
reading  qualities.  It  means  that  the 
face  doesn’t  smear  or  smudge  in  print¬ 
ing.  Letters  do  not  continually  “fill 
up,”  neither  do  they  break  down  in 
the  processes  of  mat  making  or  stereo¬ 
typing. 

In  achieving  Excelsior  design  many 
months  of  studies,  and  experimental 
cutting  were  necessary.  The  result  is 

o 

In  addition  to  the  sizes  shown.  Lino¬ 
type  Excelsior  is  also  available  in 
5^i,  8,  and  10  point;  all  sizes  being 
made  in  combination  with  either  Bola 
Face  No.  2  or  Italic.  Other  sizes  in 
process  of  manufacture. 
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MILITANT  PUBLISHER  IS  JUST  A  ‘BOY 
SCOUT’  IN  NEW  BROADWAY  DRAMA 


Attempt  to  Portray  Heroic  Aspect  of  Newspaper  Work 
Fizzles  in  *‘The  Decoy” — Plot  Concerns  Battle 
With  Local  Political  Boss 


By  JOHN 

WELL,  fate  seems  to  be  against 
newspapermen.  After  a  long 
string  of  plays,  novels  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures  depicting  them  as  hellions  and 
roisterers,  a  couple  of  high-minded  pro¬ 
ducers  decided  last  week  to  give  Broad¬ 
way  a  close-up  of  a  crusading  publisher 
in  action,  and  what  happened?  A  long- 
suffering  audience  was  introduced  to  a 
rather  goofy  young  man  who_  engaged 
in  some  vague  verbal  tilts  with  a  big 
political  boss,  got  himself  tapped  on 
the  skull  by  one  of  the  boss’  henchman 
and  ended  up  by  winning  the  boss’ 
daughter. 

The  stumbling  and  amateurish  play 
in  which  this  fairy  tale  was  recounted 
was  called  for,  some  unexplained  rea¬ 
son,  “The  Decoy.”  It  was  written  by 
Harrison  King,  a  former  mid-west 
newspaperman,  and  produced  by  Frederic 
Clayton  and  A.  O.  Huhn  at  the  Royale 
Theatre.  There  have  been  lots  of  plays 
just  as  bad — some  even  a  bit  worse— but 
it  was  quite  pathetic  to  see  a  supposedly 
militant  newspaperman  bouncing  about 
the  stage  like  a  boy  scout  leader. 

The  plot  of  the  play,  as  nearly  as  we 
could  figure  it  out  amid  the  mazes  of 
its  preposterous  dialogue  and  shopworn 
situations,  had  something  to  do  with  a 
gang  of  politicians  whose  graft  was 
being  endangered  by  the  opposition  of 
the  young  publisher,  Joe  Wright.  The 
politicians,  under  the  leadership  of 
David  Kerr,  lx)ss  of  Belmont,  were 
getting  their  cut  from  the  traction  in¬ 
terests,  the  bootleggers,  the  houses  of 
prostitution,  the  gambling  hells  and  any 
little  side  lines  they  could  dig  up.  Kerr 
controlled  the  votes,  and  the  traction 
ring,  the  bootleggers  and  everyone  else 
had  to  “see”  him.  But  he  couldn’t  fool 
Joe.  No,  sir.  Joe  was  going  to  clean 
up  the  town  if  it  was  the  last  thing 
he  did. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  act,  it  was 
apparent  that  there  was  at  least  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  Joe  and  the 
politicians.  Old  David  Kerr  had  a  way 
of  dealing  with  such  an  obstinate  young 
fellow,  though. 

“Every  man  has  his  price,  hasn’t  he?” 
suggest^  one  of  his  henchman.  But 
they  had  guessed  wrong  in  Joe  Wright’s 
case.  He  had  no  price  when  it  came  to 
his  paper,  and  he  told  them  so.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  Charles  Brokaw,  who  played 
the  part  of  Joe  Wright,  rose  to  this 
climax  with  all  the  fire  and  dramatic 
skill  of  a  high  school  boy  reciting  a 
valedictory.  But,  although  the  audi¬ 
ence  remained  unimpressed,  the  gruff 
old  boss  and  his  gang  knew  they  must 
use  other  means  of  dealing  with  this 
young  fellow.  And,  so,  in  the  next  act. 
joe  was  seen  hurtling  through  the 
rather  flimsy  door  of  a  fancy  house 


F.  ROCHE 

after  having  been  beaten  into  uncon¬ 
sciousness  by  the  boss’  trusty  minions. 

Things  were  somewhat  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  David  Kerr’s  daughter, 
Gloria  (Why  is  it  always  Gloria?), 
came  back  from  boarding  school  com¬ 
pletely  ignorant  of  her  father’s  shady 
methods  of  earning  a  living.  Naturally 
she  fell  in  love  with  Joe  Wright,  and 
he  with  her.  It  was  all  very  idyllic 
until  Gloria  found  out  that  her  Mr. 
Wright  was  the  owner  of  that  horrible 
paper  which  printed  such  slanderous 
statements  about  her  father.  That  settled 
it — at  least  until  the  end  of  the  third 
act.  “Joe  Wright  must  be  punished.” 
said  Gloria,  as  the  second  act  curtain 
descended.  And,  by  golly,  he  was. 

Gloria  learned  the  awful  truth  about 
dear  old  dad,  though,  in  the  last  act. 
She  learned  it  from  one  of  the  gals, 
who  plied  her  trade  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  David  Kerr’s  coffers.  Facing 
her  father  in  a  veritable  zephyr  of 
anger  she  denounced  him  for  what  he 
was  and  assumed  the  blame  for  a  mur¬ 
der  which  the  boss  was  trying  to  hang 
on  Joe.  After  some  heavy  breathing 
and  wild  gesticulating  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  the  actual  murderess  con¬ 
fessed  and  saved  the  day.  Then,  in  the 
greatest  transformation  scene  since  the 
Lord  turned  water  into  wine,  old  David 
Kerr  relented,  admitted  that  he  was 
getting  old  and  turned  his  daughter  and 
the  whole  darn  town  to  boot  over  to 
young  Joe.  Everyone  was  disgustingly 
happy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  poor  little 
play  doesn’t  deserve  as  much  notice  as 
we  are  giving  it.  The  cast,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Lucille  Fenton,  who  played 


Now-a-days,  when 
thought  centers  on 
"cutting  expenses”, 
who  dares  to  think 
first  about  rendering 
even  better  service  than 
before  ? 
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little  stories 

BIG  RESULTS 


In  earh  LEE  SYNDICATE  news¬ 
paper,  you  find  hundreds  of  local 
news  items.  Because  this  is  the 
kind  of  news  their  readers  want, 
LEE  SYNDICATE  editors  make  a 
constant  effort  to  supply  it.  As  a 
result,  each  of  these  newspapers  is 
indispensable  to  its  readers.  And. 
as  might  be  expected,  more  than 
95%  of  the  total  LEE  circulation 
(225,992)  goes  into  homes. 

What  an  opportunity  to  get  re¬ 
sponsive  circulation  for  each  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  you  invest!  Resides, 
the  entire  LEE  SYNDICATE  cov¬ 
erage  is  available — on  only  one 
advertising  order—  for  the  low  cost 
of  76c  a  line.  Write  us  for  in¬ 
formation. 

The  LEE  Syndicate 

'  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Coverage— Plus  Hssponsivensss 


Divenport.  Io«rt. 

Democrat 
D»reru>ort,  Iowa. 

Times 

Hannlbul.  Missouri. 

Courier-Post 
Kewanee,  Illinois, 

Star-Courier 
La  Crosse.  Wisconsin, 
Tribune 

Lincoln.  Nebraska, 

lilrening  Star 


Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

State  Journal 
Lincoln.  Nebraska. 
Sunday  Jourml- 
Sur 

Madison.  Wisconsin, 
State  Journal 
Mason  City.  Iowa. 

Glolie  Oaaette 
Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Journal 

(HtuiiiHa.  Iowa, 

Courier 


CONE.  ROTHENBURG  4  NOEE.  Inc. 

10  East  40tli  Street  New  York 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


the  gal  in  old  Kerr’s  shady  establish¬ 
ment,  acted  in  the  old  fashioned  knock- 
down-and-drag-out  manner.  The  writ¬ 
ing  and  the  direction  lacked  subtlety  and 
the  dialogue  was  at  times  unintention¬ 
ally  laughable.  We  are  driven  to  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  thing  at  such  length 
merely  because  it  seems  a  sliame  that 
such  a  grand  dramatic  idea  as  a  cru¬ 
sading  publisher  bucking  a  gang  of 
tough  iwliticians  should  be  so  thoroughly 
wasted.  After  watching  and  listening 
to  Joe  Wright  utter  his  Sunday  school 
platitudes  we  don’t  blame  the  public  for 
preferring  the  rough  and  tumble  boys 
of  “The  Front  Page”  or  “Blessed 
Event.”  They  were  at  least  exciting. 

Some  day.  we  hope,  some  competent 
dramatist  will  give  us  a  character  with 
the  background  of  a  Don  Mellett  and 
the  theatrical  qualities  of  a  Hildy  John¬ 
son.  When  that  happens,  the  public 
rnight  enjoy  watching  a  crusading  pub¬ 
lisher  in  action. 


I.N.S.  OFFICE  MOVED 

Pennsylvania  state  headquarters  of 
International  News  Service  were  moved 
from  209  McCance  Building  to  larger 
quarters  in  the  International  News 
Service  Building,  612  Grant  street, 
Pittsburgh,  over  the  week  end  of 
.April  2. 

PLANS  NEW  STATION 

The  News-Review  Company,  of  Rose- 
burg,  Ore.,  has  made  application  to  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  for  a  per¬ 
mit  to  erect  a  new  station.  The  appli¬ 
cation  asks  for  a  daytime  assignment  on 
the  1300-kilocycle  frequency  with  100 
watts  of  power. 


BUSINESS  OFFICE  EXHIBIT 

Forms  Will  Be  Shown  At  Shswti, 
Meeting  of  Oklahoma 

An  exhibit  of  all  materials  and 
relating  to  the  advertising  departirr 
of  the  newspaper,  such  as  local  i- 
national  contract  forms,  rate  cards,  p- 
motion  materials,  and  the  like,  wii;  , 
prepared  by  the  central  office  of  & 
Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Xomii 
Okla.,  to  be  shown  at  the  annual  spr-: 
convention  at  Shawnee,  May  2!iS 
Harry  B.  Rutledge,  field  manac 
announced. 

Headquarters  for  the  convention  a 
be  at  the  Aldridge  Hotel.  The  gene- 
sessions  will  be  held  on  May  27,  p, 
annual  election  of  officers  on  Mai-  2 
The  annual  banquet  will  be  given  bye" 
zens  of  Shawnee  Friday  evening. 

JOURNALISTS  TO  FLY 

Club  For  Press  Only  Formed  A 
Brooklands,  England 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington',  April  7. — A  flying  di 
membership  in  which  is  limited  to  ne» 
papermen,  has  been  formed  in  Brf>; 
lands,  England,  according  to  infonr, 
tion  reaching  the  Department  of  (  i! 
merce  from  Trade  Commissioner  Wi 
liam  L.  Kikoin,  in  London. 

Flying  instructions  will  be  offered  tr 
newsmen  at  low  rates,  the  report  -ai 
At  present  there  are  38  register^  fli 
ing  clubs  in  England,  with  a  total  men 
bership  of  about  11,7(X).  During  ft 
last  year  71,474  flights  were  made,  rej- 
resenting  a  total  of  28,686  hours  of  ft 
ing  time. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


With  6.65%  of  the  population,  Neu)  England  has  over 
9%  of  the  country’s  income  tax  payers  and  10%  of  those 
who  pay  taxes  on  incomes  of  1 10,000  and  over.  (Latest 
available  figures) 


5353  REPLIES  FROM  ONE 
Sunday  Telegram  AdvertisemenI 


On  Sunday,  February  28,  on  page  ten  of  the  third  section  of  tlx 
Sunday  Telegram,  there  was  announced  a  prize  contest  in  the  formtt 
a  page  of  42  small  unsigned  advertisements.  Each  of  these  42  bon 
a  key  symbol  which  was  duplicated  in  a  regular,  signed  advertisemen: 
of  the  same  advertiser  elsewhere  in  the  same  paper. 

Three  cash  prizes  totaling  $25  were  offered  to  the  readers  who  mos 
accurately,  neatly  and  efficiently  filled  in  on  the  Contest  page  tht 
correct  names,  addresses  and  lines  of  business  of  the  42  “blind 
advertisers.  To  secure  this  information  readers  had  to  search  tht 
Sunday  Telegram  from  cover  to  cover. 


Within  three  days  5353  persons  —  more  than  10%  of  the  Sunday 
Telegram  circulation  —  had  mailed  in  entries  for  this  contest. 
More  than  80%  of  the  contestants  were  ADULTS.  Both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  sponsoring  stores  were  swamped  with  telephone 
calls  asking  more  detailed  information  on  firm  names,  etc. 

Sunday  Telegram  circulation  is  RESPONSIVE  CIRCULATION  I 
and  it  covers  7  of  every  10  homes  in  Worcester  on  the  day  when  mostj 
families  have  most  leisure  to  read  advertising  and  make  up  shoppm?" 
lists.  ! 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 
for  the  Year  1931  OVER 


53,000 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTd 


Worcester,  Massachusetts  i 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher  I 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

New  York  Boston  Chlcaso  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Lo* 
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a  line  from  dot 

™  NO.  8/  THEN  TO 

dot  no.  3  AND  SO  ON 


Sunday  Page  With  ]\ew  ‘‘DRAW  IT  Y’SELF’’  STRIP 
Wirp  for  Prices  STARTING  MAY  1 


FAMOUS  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

1819  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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HERALD  TRIBUNE  CUTS 
WIDTH  OF  COLUMN 

Chances  from  12i  to  12  Ems  and 

Will  Save  Four  Per  Cent  in 
Paper  Consumption — Word 
Count  Is  Unaffected 

The  Xew  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  reduced  its 
column  width  from  12J  to  12  ems.  By 
this  change  the  width  of  the  type  page, 
the  page  in  the  form,  was  reduced 
from  171  to  16i  inches,  and  the  actual 
width  of  the  printed  page  from  16i  to 
16  A  inches. 

A  desire  to  economize  “without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  product,  ’  together  with  a  belief 
that  a  trend  toward  a  12-em  column 
is  becoming  standardized,  were  the  rea¬ 
sons  behind  the  change,  Howard  Uavis, 
Herald  Tribune  business  manager,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  The  saving  in 
newsprint  will  be  about  four  per  cent, 
he  said. 

The  fact  that  most  national  advertis¬ 
ers  send  out  plates  measuring  12  ems 
to  the  column,  w'hich  leave  a  white 
margin  in  a  12i-em  paper,  when  they 
are  three  or  more  columns  wide,  was 
another  reason  given  for  the  change. 

The  word  count  to  the  line  has  been 
unaffected  by  the  reduction  in  colunui 
width.  Smaller  space  bands  are  being 
used.  The  daily  experimented  with  the 
smaller  bands  in  its  12i-eni  columns 
several  weeks  before  the  width  change 
was  made,  and  not  even  the  staff  not^ 
the  difference,  Mr.  Davis  said. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  nearly  half  of 
the  daily  newspapers  in  the  country  are 
using  a  12-eni  column. 

In  New  York,  in  addition  to  the 
Herald  Tribune,  the  12-em  column  is 
used  by  the  Journal,  American,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  World-Telegram,  and  the 
tabloids.  _  The  12i-em  column  is  u.sed 
by  the  Times,  Sun  and  Post. 

REGAL  SHOE  TO  PRESBREY 

The  Regal  Shoe  Company  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company, 
New  York,  as  its  advertising  agency. 
K.  D.  Gould,  who  was  advertising  and 
merchandising  counselor  of  the  Regal 
cornpany  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
resigned  as  vice-president  of  the  Truly 
Warner  Company,  hat  and  shoe  chain, 
to  become  vice-president  of  the  Pres¬ 
brey  Company. 

GRISELL  TO  NEW  POSITION 

Thomas  O.  Grisell,  who  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  director  of  marketing  for 
Ratten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  has  become  vice-president  and  dis¬ 
tribution  analyst  of  Suprenant  &  Co., 
Inc.,  investment  underwriters,  of  New 
York.  He  is  the  author  of  “Budgetary 
Control  of  Distribution.” 


HEADS  CURTIS  N.  Y,  OFFICE 

H.  M.  Faust  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Detroit  office  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  to  manage  the 
New  York  office,  succeeding  E.  V. 
Thompson,  resigned.  Thomas  G.  Wade 
will  succeed  Mr.  Faust  as  Detroit  man¬ 
ager. 


THE  WILLETS 


A  Sunday  comic, 
by  J.  R.  Williams, 
displaying  the 
same  inimitable 
brand  of  humor 
that  makes  his 
daily  “Out  Our 
Way"  supreme 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  \V.  trd  Si..  C'li  vcli>ni.l.  t^hio 


BIRTHDAY  IN  BALTIMORE 


Press  Club,  20,  Plans  Elaborate 

Celebration  April  28 

Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Times,  will 
be  one  of  the  out-of-town  speakers  at 
the  20th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Baltimore  Press  Club  April  28  at  the 
I^rd  Baltimore  Hotel.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  the  celebration  includes 
Robert  E.  Vining,  J.  V.  V.  Boss,  A.  D. 
Brashears.  C.  Lat.  Wilhelm.  Thomas  B. 
Hutchison.  Robert  Irvin,  Folger  Mc- 
Kinsey,  Vincent  de  P.  Fitzpatrick, 
Leslie  Rawls,  Frank  T.  Wallace.  George 
Garner,  Walter  G.  Chandler,  Walter 
R.  Hough,  and  W.  Dwight  Burroughs. 


BIG  CAMPAIGN  BY  SINCLAIR 

Two  hundred  newspapers,  as  well  as 
magazines,  radio,  and  other  media,  will 
be  used  by  Sinclair  Refining  Company 
beginning  April  11  in  what  is  said  to 
be  the  biggest  sales  promotion  campaign 
in  the  company’s  history.  Newspaper 
copy  for  Sinclair  new  regular  gasoline 
has  been  tested  already  in  Chicago  and 
other  cities  and  is  reported  to  have 
caused  large  increases  in  sales.  Maga¬ 
zine  copy  will  deal  with  motor  oils, 
using  the  dinosaurs  which  were  a  much 
commented  upon  feature  Sinclair  copy 
last  year. 


HOUSER  IS  PROMOTED 
ON  PACIFIC  COAST 

Named  Assistant  General  Business 

Manager  of  Scripps  -  Howard 
Coast  Papers — Tichenor  Is 
Transferred  to  Akron 

Alan  Houser,  business  manager  of 
the  San  Diego  Sun  for  several  years, 
has  been  named  assistant  to  Joseph  L. 
Cauthorn,  general  business  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  it  was  announced  at  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  group  this  week.  Mr. 
Houser  has  been  succeeded  in  San 
Diego  by  Vernon  Caughell,  formerly 
national  advertising  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  News  for  three  and  one-half 
years,  and  recently  assistant  advertising 
director  of  the  San  Diego  Sun. 

Coincident  with  this  change,  it  was 
announced  that  W.  C.  Tichenor,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Birmingham  Post 
for  the  last  six  years,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Akron  Times-Press  as  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  in  charge  of 
advertising.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Howard  Parish,  formerly  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Tichenor  has  been  with 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization  since 
1922  when  he  joined  the  old  Denver 
Express  as  an  advertising  solicitor.  He 


was  made  advertising  manager  of  tit 
Memphis  Press  in  1923  and  two  yea-, 
later  went  to  the  Birmingham  Post  ic 
the  same  capacity. 

Another  addition  to  the  Akron  Times- 
Press  staff  is  Parker  LaMoore,  w!' 
resigned  as  Washington  enrrespondt- 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahonm  ai 
Times  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  thi 
Scripps-Howard  daily. 

An  addition  to  the  Scripps-Howjrd 
forces  this  week  was  Herman  E. 
Pueschel,  former  Chicago  representathe 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  who 
became  national  advertising  manager  o{ 
the  Houston  Press.  He  succeeds  Ho- 
man  Herzog,  resigned. 


BOWLING  LEAGUE  BANQUET 

Fifty  members  of  the  Grand  Forh 
(N.D.)  //rra/rf  bowling  league  climawl 
their  season  with  a  banquet  in  the  Dj. 
cotah  Hotel  April  3.  Herman  Elkey 
president,  and  J.  U.  Zirkelbach,  via 
president,  were  re-elected,  and  Lam 
Ilesautels,  assistant  sports  editor,  to 
named  secretary  succeeding  Byr« 
Thomson,  circulation  manager. 


E.  S.  JORDAN  JOINS  AGENCY 

Edward  S.  Jordan,  former  preside 
of  the  Jordan  Motor  Car  Companj 
has  joined  the  Sweeney  &  James  C® 
pany,  Cleveland  advertising  agency. 
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1932  looks  like 
an  AUTOMOTIVE  YEAR 

in  the  Rhode  Island  Market 


Last  year  gasoline  consumption  in  Rhode  Island  in¬ 
creased  by  the  highest  percentage  recorded  in  any  state. 


More  cars  were  in  use.  The  average  use  was  greater. 
We’re  wearing  out  cars  faster  than  ever. 

1932  may  not  see  the  full  development  of  this  record 
replacement  market ;  but  ten  automobile  advertisers 
who  increased  their  Journal-Bulletin  lineage  for  the 
first  two  months  have  reaped  increased  sales. 


Comparative  Signs  at  a  Glance: 


1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

Jan.  1932 

Pass.  Car 

Comm.  Car 

Gasoline 

New  Pass. 

New  Comm. 

New  Pass. 

Registm. 

Registrn. 

Sales 

Car  Sales 

Car  Sales 

Car  Sales 

Rhode 

Island 

-!-  0.5% 

+  1.4% 

-1-  10.5% 

—  12.0% 

—  4.2% 

-f  2.2% 

New 

England 

-!  0.5% 

—  4.6% 

+  5.8% 

—  17.2% 

—  6.9% 

—  8.3% 

United 

States 

—  2.5% 

-f  0.4% 

-F-  4.1% 

-27.3%- 

-  23.6%  - 

-31.1% 

PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAIVBULLETIN 


^NewEnglaiids  Second  Latest  Market 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  Representatives  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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When  the  letters  of  a  word  are  too 
close  together  the  normal  eye  will 
have  difficulty  in  picking  up  the 
word.  Ordinary  eyes  have  been 
trained  on  faces  that  have  letters  set 
(ar  enough  apart  to  allow  the  eye  to 
pick  up  the  letters  as  well  as  the 
vords.  You  cannot  distinguish  words 
unless  you  can  see  letters. 

When  ascenders  and  descenders 
of  letters  are  made  too  short  (in  an 
effort  to  get  an  over-size  lowercase 
letter  on  a  small  slug  body)  the  re¬ 
mit  is  an  unnatursd  sight  to  the  av¬ 
erage  eye.  This  eyestrain  causes  the 
reader  to  labor  over  the  reading. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  was  origi¬ 
nally  developed  by  Intertype  experts 
in  collaboration  with  other  type  ex¬ 
perts  and  optometrists  employed  by 
The  New  York  Times.  That  news¬ 
paper  was  the  first  to  use  this  face. 
Since  then  hundreds  of  newspapers 
-many  nationally  famous  —  have 
idopted  this  really  legible  news  face. 
;ti  Point  Ideal  New$  on  8  Vi  point  alug 


AVA  I  L  A  B  L  E 
In  Eleven  Sizes 

and  Many  Combinations 


When  the  letters  of  a  word  are  too  close 
ttfitlicr  the  normal  eye  will  have  difficulty 
Is  Peking  up  the  word.  Ordinary  eyes  have 
IsB  trained  on  faces  that  have  letters  set 
tir  enough  apart  to  allow  the  eye  to  pick  up 
tki  letters  as  well  as  the  words.  You  cannot 
SiUnguish  words  unless  you  can  see  letters. 

When  the  ascenders  and  descenders  of  let- 
tn  are  made  too  short  (In  an  effort  to  get 
u  over-size  lowercase  letter  on  a  small  slug 
My)  the  result  is  an  unnatural  sight  to  the 
enrage  eye.  This  eyestrain  causes  the  reader 
Is  labor  over  the  reading. 

ktertype  Ideal  News  Face  was  originally 
kvsloped  by  Intertype  experts  In  collabora- 
thi  with  type  experts  and  optometrists  em- 
Itoyed  by  The  New  York  Times.  That  news- 
IMsr  was  the  first  to  use  this  face.  Since 
IM  hundreds  of  newspapers — many  natlon- 
ily  famous — have  adopted  this  reaUy  legible 
sers  face. 

Nsarly  every  school  book,  esi>ecially  those 
bdow  the  sixth  grade,  is  printed  from  a 
t)|s  that  is  fundamentally  the  same  In  con- 
dmetlon  as  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face — 
Mem  Roman.  It  Is  also  the  style  of  face 
■M  In  most  law  briefs  and  other  printing. 

<1  Point  Ideal  Ketos  on  6  point  alug 


intertype 

CORPORATION 

jW  Punnan  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
^cago,  130  North  Franklin  St.  New 
leang,816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Fran- 
Ffemont  St.;  Los  Angeles, 
Jw  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80 
JWeral  St.;  Canada,  Toronto  T^pe 
Company  Limited,  Toronto. 
««nbutors  Throughout  the  World 


“Ideal  Is  Legible  Because 
It  Lets  In  the  Light’’ 

Real  Legibility  is  a 
Circulation  Builder 

Intert3rpe  Ideal  News  Face  is 'fully  legible  and  easy  to  print  on 
any  press  regardless  of  speed  or  kind  of  rollers  because  the  letters 
of  this  news  face  have  “light”  around  the  letters  as  well  as  in  the 
letters.  This  feature  makes  Ideal  News  print  sharp,  clear  and  bril¬ 
liant.  Or,  as  one  friend  has  said:  “Ideal  News  is  Illuminated.” 

Ideal  News  was  developed  in  collaboration  with  The  New  York 
Times,  where  it  has  been  used  on  presses  running  at  all  speeds — 
presses  using  composition  rollers  and  presses  using  rubber  rollers. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  is  the  only  news  face  that  is  made  on  the 
Modern  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices,  that  Last  Long,  Drop 
Straight,  Cost  No  More  and  Run  In  Other  Line  Composing  Machines. 

Make  a  Change  for  the  Better 

Let  us  prove  the  dollars  and  cents  value 
of  Intertype  Ideal  News  to  your  paper 


Set  in  Ideal  News  and  Bodonl  Bold.  Two  lines  hand  set. 
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RADIO  STATION’S  LIBEL  LIABILITY 
ARGUED  BEFORE  NEBRASKA  COURT 


Stations  Should  Have  Same  Responsibility  as  Newspapers 
Lawyer  Says  in  Appealing  Jury  Award 
of  $1  Damages 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

LIN'COLN,  neb.,  April  4— Whether 
j  radio  stations  are  freed  from  any 
liability  for  libel  committed  by  political 
speakers  on  time  purchased  to  answer 
addresses  of  opposing  candidates,  or 
whether  they  should  be  held  to  the  same 
liability  for  publishing  libel  as  news¬ 
papers,  was  argued  before  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  today. 

While  attorneys  for  radio  station 
KFAB  of  Lincoln,  joint  defendant  with 
Richard  F.  VV'ood  in  a  $100,000  libel 
action  brought  by  Attorney  General 
C.  A.  Sorensen  sought  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  case  as  “just  another 
damage  suit,”  opposing  counsel  urged 
the  need  of  fixing  responsibility  of  radio 
stations  for  libel. 

The  attorney  general  had  appealed  the 
suit  for  that  purjiose,  after  a  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  for  him  for  $1  against 
Wood  but  exempted  the  radio  station 
from  damages.  His  attorneys  asked 
the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  the  case 
and  order  a  directed  verdict  returned 
against  both  parties  defendant,  the  jury 
to  fix  the  amount  of  the  damages. 

.An  instruction  which  seemed  to  place 
liability  of  the  radio  station  on  a  basis 
of  negligence  rather  than  publishing 
liability  and  the  radio  station's  defense 
that  under  the  federal  radio  act  it  could 
not  censor  political  sjieeches  drew  the 
chief  fire  of  attorneys  for  the  appellant. 

The  section  of  the  radio  act  provides 
that  if  one  candidate  is  permitted  to 
speak,  equal  opportunity  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  his  opix)nents,  without  right 
of  censorship  of  their  speeches.  Wood 
spoke  on  time  purchased  by  W.  M. 
Stebbins.  1930  senatorial  primary  opiio- 
nent  of  U.  S.  Senator  George  W.  Nor¬ 
ris,  who  had  previously  sjioken  from 
the  station. 

Lloyd  Marti,  representing  Attorney 
General  Sorensen,  pointed  out  that  while 
this  section  gave  no  authority  to  censor, 
it  did  not  abrogate  the  right  of  radio 
stations  to  refuse  to  broadcast  political 
speeches. 

“It  is  purely  discretionary  with  the 
station  whether  it  shall  let  any  candidate 
speak,”  he  argued.  “If  a  commercial 
station,  as  a  matter  of  business,  chooses 
to  publish  political  speeches,  it  does  not 
imply  immunity  from  liability.  There 
is  no  way  that  we  can  say  that  the 
federal  radio  act  freed  it  from  liability 
for  defamatory  statements. 

“They’re  in  the  game  for  the  money. 
They  can  protect  themselves. 

“It  would  be  absolutely  unconscion¬ 
able  to  permit  a  speaker  to  talk  with¬ 
out  any  liability.  But  we  don’t  have 
to  go  that  far  in  this  case,  because  Mr. 
Stehbins  was  not  talking.  All  the  sta¬ 
tion  was  under  obligation  to  do,  was  to 
give  Stebbins  an  equal  opportunity  to 
speak  that  it  gave  Norris.  By  per¬ 
mitting  his  friends  to  speak,  it  went 
farther  than  it  needed  to  do.” 

Interrupted  by  Chief  Justice  Goss 
of  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  query  as  to 
how  he  would  interpret  the  federal  act. 
Marti  expressed  the  belief  that  it  would 
lie  unconstitutional  if  construed  to  deny 
the  station’s  liabilty  for  anything  Steb- 
hins  might  have  said,  if  he  had  talked. 
In  this  case,  he  said  it  did  not  apply, 
because  Stebbins  w’as  not  talking.  He 
declared  this  left  the  station  fundamen¬ 
tally  responsible  with  Wood  for  the 
joint  publication  of  the  libel. 

The  instruction  to  the  jury  on  which 
the  chief  objection  was  based  read : 
“You  are  instructed  that  in  the  usual 
radio  broadcasting  there  are  two  parties, 
the  speaker  and  the  broadcaster.  The 
utterance  of  the  speaker  does  not  leave 
the  studio  until  transmitted  by  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  broadcasting  station. 
Therefore,  there  must  be  something 
done  both  by  the  station  owner  and  the 
speaker  before  the  publication  is  com¬ 
plete.  When  the  speaker  reads  from 
a  manuscript  theretofore  composed  and 


typewritten,  which  contains  matter 
libelous  per  se  and  the  owner  of  the 
radio  station  fails  to  honestly  and  in 
good  faith  exercise  due  care  and  on 
account  of  that  failure  permits  matter 
libelous  per  se  to  be  broadcast,  said 
station  owner  is  responsible  for  the 
natural  and  proximate  results  of  that 
failure.” 

It  was  this  instruction,  Marti  charged, 
which  was  most  erroneous,  since  it  ap¬ 
parently  made  the  station’s  liability  only 
one  to  be  determined  by  relative  neg¬ 
ligence.  “The  court  ignored  the  fact 
that  KFAB  was  a  joint  publisher  and 
put  the  liability  of  the  station  solely 
on  negligence.  It  ignored  the  fact  that 
as  a  joint  publisher,  in  the  absence  of 
privilege,  it  was  liable.” 

It  was  this  instruction,  he  charged, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  jury's 
bringing  in  a  verdict  “for  one  publisher 
and  against  another.”  “The  station,”  he 
reminded  the  court,  “made  no  attempt 
to  investigate  Wood  or  his  speech  or 
to  stop  it.  Instead,  it  lent  him  active 
assistance.” 

Objection  was  also  made  to  admis¬ 
sion  as  evidence  of  a  letter  from  the 
U.  S.  Radio  Commission  to  the  station 
stating  that  its  license  would  l)e  revoked 
if  it  censored  a  political  speech  of  a 
candidate  whose  opponent  had  previ¬ 
ously  sjioken.  Marti  charged  this  was 
the  jury's  chief  consideration  and  the 
court’s  permitting  it  to  remain  in  evi¬ 
dence  “had  more  to  do  with  the  verdict 
than  any  other  feature  of  the  case.” 

“Wood,”  he  declared,  “composed  a 
damnably  libelous  speech  for  which  both 
publishers  should  be  held  liable. 

“If  a  radio  station  can  w'ith  immunity 
broadcast  that  the  chief  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officer  of  the  state  is  an  irreligi¬ 
ous  libertine,  a  madman  and  a  fool, 
then  the  radio  is  a  curse  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  are  endan¬ 
gered.” 

Defending  the  position  of  the  radio 
station.  Max  V.  Beghtol  reminded  the 
court  that  prior  to  Wood’s  appearance 
at  the  station  the  night  of  Aug.  11  on 
time  purchased  by  the  campaign  manager 
of  Mr.  Stebbins,  he  had  not  been  known 
to  the  station’s  management. 

He  recalled  that  friends  of  Sorensen 
had  been  notified  there  was  to  be  a  “hot 
speech”  given  and  that  they,  without 
notifying  the  attorney  general,  obtained 
radios  and  a  court  reporter,  who  took 
down  the  speech,  furnishing  the  basis 
for  the  Sorensen  case  and  two  similar 
ones  which  have  been  filed  but  never 
tried. 

“KFAB  knew  nothing  about  this,”  he 
said,  “and  Wood  made  bis  speech.  Parts 
of  the  speech  were  in  bad  taste  and 
probably  parts  were  libelous  per  se.” 

Throughout  this  portion  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Beghtol  reminded  the  court 
that  “the  radio  station  knew  nothing 
about  this.”  He  pointed  out  that  the 
station  announcer  was  not  concerned 
with  what  Wood  was  going  to  .say  and 
in  fact  read  a  magazine  during  most 
of  the  speech. 

He  then  traced  the  radio  station’s 
procedure  in  publishing  three  times  the 
next  day  a  denial  of  responsibility  for 
the  speech  and  a  statement  by  Wood 
that  he  had  not  intended  any  imputation 
against  Sorensen’s  private  life.  This 
came  after  a  protest  from  Sorensen, 
Mr.  Beghtol  said,  and  preceded  by  a  day 
the  filing  of  the  three  libel  suits. 

The  station  statement  said  that  KFAB 
was  entirely  non-partisan,  that  some 
speeches  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  got 
fiersonal  and  bitter  but  that  it  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  such  attacks,  neither 
ratified  nor  approved  them  and  was 
sincerely  sorry  for  their  publication. 

Declaring  that  the  case  is  “only  a 
damage  case — no  more  important  than 
any  other  case,”  Mr.  Beghtol  argued 
that  the  jury’s  verdict  should  not  be 
disturbed.  “The  jury  heard  the  case 


and  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  the 
extent  of  the  damages  suffered  by  Mr. 
Sorensen.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  a  jury 
would  say  $1  was  sufficient.”- 

He  charged  that  the  real  interest  in 
the  case  was  not  to  determine  questions 
of  radio  law  but  to  obtain  greater 
damages. 

He  also  charged  that  all  objections 
of  Sorensen’s  attorneys  as  to  errors  in 
the  trial  were  “super-technical.” 

E.  B.  Perry,  in  closing  the  arguments 
for  Sorensen,  urged  the  court  that  “if 
no  justification  is  found  for  a  libel,  a 
verdict  should  be  rendered  against  both 
defendants.  That  is  the  instruction  that 
should  have  been  given.  If  they  make 
no  attempt  to  prove  the  truth,  then  let 
the  jury  decide  the  amount  of  the 
damages.” 

He  paid  compliments  to  a  brief  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  case  b^  Lawrence  Void, 
University  of  Nebraska  law  professor, 
as  a  friend  of  the  court,  which  urged 
need  for  fixing  radio  responsibility. 

“There  isn’t  any  new  question  here,” 
Mr.  Perry  said.  “.A  powerful  broad¬ 
casting  station,  run  for  money  the  same 
as  any  newspaper,  publishes  a  speech. 
How  arc  you  going  to  protect  honest 
people  in  office  unless  you  ask  of  the 
radio  station  the  same  accountability 
that  you  ask  of  a  newspaper?” 

In  his  brief  Professor  Void  declared 
that  radio  broadcasting  “publishers”  are 
not  entitled  to  greater  favors  than  other 
publishers  and  that  it  is  fundamentally 
important  to  protect  innocent  persons 
from  defamation  from  a  source  from 
which  commercial  profit  is  being  made. 
The  professor  gave  an  80-page  analysis 
of  the  situation. 

Prof.  Void  expressed  the  belief  that 
“correct  solution  of  the  present  case  is 
a  matter  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  general  welfare,  inasmuch  as  the 
court’s  decision  in  the  present  case  will 
be  one  of  first  impression  on  the  subject 
in  any  appellate  court,  and  when  an¬ 
nounced,  is  sure  to  be  widely  relied  upon 
as  authoritv.” 


LIBEL  OF  DEAD  A  CRIf 
IN  23  STATES 


JOB  “RACKET’’  EXPOSED 


But  Writers  Are  Comparatively  Safi* 
From  Suits  Memphis  Lawyer 
Writes  In  Law  Journal — 
Texas  Most  Strict 


Classified  Being  Used  Offering  Em¬ 
ployment  in  South  America 

Chicago  Local,  A.N.P.A.,  has  re¬ 
ceived  notice  from  V.  E.  .Albertie,  post- 
office  inspector,  Chicago  division,  that 
numerous  complaints  are  being  received 
against  persons  who  are  using  classi¬ 
fied  columns  of  newspapers  to  advertise 
alleged  opportunities  for  employment  in 
foreign  countries,  particularly  in  South 
America.  Complaints  thus  far  have 
been  confined  to  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin. 

People  who  usually  operate  under  a 
trade  name  advertise  that  there  are 
numerous  jobs  to  be  filled  in  foreign 
countries  and  state  that  full  particulars 
will  be  furnished  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 
When  replies  are  received,  a  form  letter 
is  sent  out,  stating  that  a  list  of  100 
companies,  employing  thousands  of 
Americans  abroad  every  year,  will  be 
furnished  for  one  dollar. 

“I  wrote  125  of  the  companies  so 
listed  by  different  people  and  received 
112  replies  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
any  one  to  obtain  foreign  employment 
now,”  .states  Inspector  Albertie. 

A  typical  classified  advertisement  was 
given  as  follows: 

“Salesmen,  clerks,  mechanics,  trades¬ 
men,  for  Central  and  South  America 
and  Europe.  Firms  offering  employ¬ 
ment  possibilities.  List  of  firms  avail¬ 
able.  Send  stamped  envelope  for  par¬ 
ticulars.” 


HAND  GETS  MEDAL 

Charles  S.  Hand,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  New  York  City  Sanitation 
Commissioner  because  of  alleged  illegal 
acts  of  his  superior,  was  presented  with 
a  medal  by  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
this  week,  given  in  recognition  of  bis 
courage  in  resigning  a  $17,500  job  be¬ 
cause  of  his  principles.  The  Eagle 
printed  an  editorial  commending  Mr. 
Hand  after  his  resignation  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  deserved  a  medal.  An 
Eagle  reader  took  up  the  idea  and 
suggested  that  other  readers  contribute 
small  amounts  for  a  medal  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  healthy  flow  of  contributions. 


Although  23  states  have  statutes  imkJ 
ing  libel  of  the  dead  a  crime,  the  bioj. 
rapher  “is  comparatively  safe  from  tkt 
criminal  courts,  in  this  country,  at  aiy 
rate,”  says  Walter  P.  Armstrong,  Mi 
phis,  in  an  article  in  the  April 
of  the  American  Bar  Associi 
Journal. 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  a  member  of  tkt 
A.B.A.  executive  committee.  The  titk 
of  his  article  is,  “Nothing  but  Goodol 
the  Dead?" 

“There  are  too  many  obstacles  in  tkt 

way  of  enforcement  of  the  _ 

law,”  he  points  out,  “and  the  couili 
are  too  much  occupied  with  majof 
crimes.” 

But  a  civil  suit,  he  continues,  such  as 
the  suit  brought  by  the  relatives  of 
Sam  Houston  against  Liberty  Magam. 
“may  well  excite  the  apprehension  of 
biographers  and  publishers.” 

“■That  case,”  the  article  expL 
“was  based  upon  a  Texas  civil  stai 
that  defines  liljel  as  ‘a  defamation  « 
pressed  in  printing  or  writing,  or 
signs,  pictures,  or  drawings,  tending 
blacken  the  memory  of  the  dead.’  It 
unique  in  allowing  a  recovery  in  a 
action  for  the  libel  of  the  dead.” 

“Once  their  attention  is  called  to 
subject,”  he  says,  “legislatures  will 
eager  to  draw  the  sacred  circle  of 
law  around  the  socles  that  support 
clay  feet  of  local  idols.  Perhaps 
could  not  be  blamed  for  seeking 
strip  death  of  this  new  terror 
which  present-day  biography  has  ai 
him.  .  .  , 

“If  we  required  the  biographer 
examine  ‘every  available  avenue  of  k 
formation’  and  to  write  ‘with  undenii 
knowledge,’  we  should  decimate  the 
lishers’  lists  and  limit  them  to  tkt 
really  few  definitive  biographies.  We 
might  not  lose  any  history  but  we 
should  deprive  ourselves  of  much  en¬ 
tertainment. 

“Nor  should  the  biographer  be 
estopped  by  the  fact  that  the  suspidon 
w-as  bruited  but  not  published  while  ^ 
subject  lived.  Biography  is  replete  with 
instances  where  what  were  mere  sus¬ 
picions  in  the  life  time  of  the  subjefl 
became  demonstrated  facts  after  hi; 
death. 

“The  passage  of  time,  dissipating  the 
reluctance  to  offend  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives,  unlocks  the  lips  of  witnesses; 
autobiographies  are  published:  records 
are  discovered ;  letters — not  infrequently 
those  of  the  subject  himself — turn  up. 

“This  newly  discovered  evidence 
often  enables  the  astute  biographer  to  ^ 
convert  a  surmise  into  an  irrefragable r  8 
indictment.  Without  the  right  to  usefc 
this,  the  biographer  can  neither  assart 
the  value  of  a  man’s  life  nor  present  the 
testimony  for  his  readers  to  pass  upon. 

“Thus  arbitrarily  to  close  the  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  moment  of  dissolution 
would  deprive  the  biographer  of  oneoi 
his  major  functions  and  make  his  work 
even  more  undependable  than  it  now  ft 

“We  suggest  the  rule :  There  can  be 
no  libel  of  the  dead,  either  civil  or 
criminal,  unless  there  be  living  kin  so 
closely  related  as  to  be  likely  to  w 
provoked  by  it.  There  shall  be  no  linnt 
to  fair  comment  based  upon  facts. 
biographer,  dealing  with  public  charac-| 
ters  and  not  writing  from  a  sinister! 
motive,  shall  not  be  liable  for  an  error  ^ 
of  fact,  provided  he  has  made  a  reason¬ 
ably  careful  search  to  ascertain  the 
truth  and  an  honest  effort  to  relate  it 

Mr.  Armstrong  lists  the  23  stats 
that  have  statutes  making  libel  of  the 
dead  a  crime  as  follows :  Arizona 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Geor¬ 
gia.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mantnht 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  Pennsylv^ 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah  and  Wash 
ington. 
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CIRCULATION  LOSSES... 

MAKE  JfEW  GAINS  ...MAKE  IfeW  FRIENDS 
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women.  It  not  only  builds  circulation  but  assures  unusual 
good  will  as  well.  Whether  or  not  you  have  tried  premium 
plans  before,  get  the  complete  details  about  this  one.  We 
can  give  you  facts  and  figures  proving  the  success  of  Mac¬ 
beth  Sales  Plans  in  many  different  fields,  and  also  real  results 
already  achieved  in  the  publishing  business.  The  very  new¬ 
ness  of  the  plan  in  the  publishing  field  makes  it  doubly  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable  at  the  moment.  Its  appeal  is  sure.  Its 
cost  is  decidedly  low.  Write  for  complete  details  today. 
MACBETH-EVANS  GLASS  COMPANY,  Charleroi,  Penna. 


fO  you  want  the  facts  concerning  a  new  and  original  plan  that 
ttonly  checks  subscriber  losses  but  also  opens  wide  the  door 
greater  circulation  gains?  It  is  not  an  untried  plan,  but  one 
already  has  been  amazingly  successful  in  many  fields,  and 
M  this  moment  building  new  circulation  for  newspapers, 
rm  papers  and  magazines  in  several  states  of  the  union. 

The  Macbeth  Circulation  Building  Plan  is  backed  by  one 
the  oldest  and  largest  glass  manufacturers  in  America, 
‘s  a  premium  plan,  but  a  novel  one,  attuned  to  the  existing 
igue  for  glass  tableware.  It  has  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
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STAGGERED  EMPLOYMENT 
SUCCESS 

More  than  a  year  ago,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  published  last  week  in  Los  Angeles 
Times,  written  by  J.  Baum,  the  business 
manager,  that  newspaper  advocated  the  general 
adoption  of  shortened  work  periods  for  individual 
employes  of  an  industry  as  a  means  of  distributing 
employment  among  as  large  a  number  as  possible, 
without  adding  to  production  cost. 

Not  only  did  the  Times  recommend  this  remedy 
for  unemployment,  but  it  suited  action  to  theory 
by  actually  applying  it  to  its  own  business,  with 
what  success  Mr.  Baum  tells. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results : 

(1)  The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  not  reduced 
wages  and  has  maintained  its  normal  working  per¬ 
sonnel. 

(2)  The  first  application  of  the  “stagger  employ¬ 
ment”  system  was  made  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  early  in  1931,  when  volume  began  to 
fall  off.  The  average  reduction  in  time  in  these 
departments  amounted  to  one  hour  per  day.  The 
time  and  piece  rates  remained  the  same,  with  pay 
for  seven  instead  of  eight  hours.  No  man  was 
laid  off. 

(3)  The  plan  was  then  extended  from  the  com¬ 
posing,  stereotype  and  press  rooms  to  other  depart¬ 
ments,  mostly  on  a  basis  of  five  and  a  half  days, 
instead  of  six,  until  at  present  1,100  of  the  1,525 
employes  are  on  slightly  shortened  work  periods. 

(4)  The  system  is  in  effect  in  the  circulation, 
display  advertising  and  most  of  the  clerical  depart¬ 
ments,  and  is  still  being  extended.  No  employe  who 
formerly  worked  on  a  six-day  basis  has  less  than 
five  and  a  half  days  work.  The  great  majority  of 
workers  formerly  on  an  eight-hour  day  now  work 
seven,  but  none  less  than  six  hours. 

(5)  The  net  reduction  of  the  entire  payroll 
amounts  to  8.02  per  cent. 

Whereas,  in  the  beginning,  many  individual  heads 
of  departments  opposed  the  innovation,  Mr.  Baum 
says  even  the  most  skeptical  have  now  been  won 
over  by  the  practical  test.  Morale  of  the  force  is 
high  and  it  is  believed  the  lessened  earnings  are 
offset  by  decreased  cost  of  living.  The  story  will 
be  interesting,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  everywhere,  as  indicating  what  can  be  done  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  difficult  period  in  business 
without  recourse  to  the  usual  formula  of  wage¬ 
cutting  and  arbitrary  dismissal  of  employes.  Mr. 
Baum  concluded  his  statement  with  these  words; 
“From  its  own  first-hand  tests,  the  Times  is  in  a 
position  to  recommend  it  to  all  employers,  public 
and  private.” 

Never  since  the  World  War  has  there  been 
greater  need  for  the  puhlislters  of  the  nation  to 
confer  on  their  problems,  and  we  anticipate  an 
exciting  A.N.P.A.  meeting  April  26-29. 

FEWER  AND  BETTER 

The  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  in  reorganizing  its  teach¬ 
ing  plan  to  provide  more  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  for  a  much  smaller  number  of  students,  is 
attacking  conditions  which  have  been  recognized  by 
many  journalism  teachers.  The  years  since  the 
World  War  have  seen  a  great  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  journalism  students,  resulting  in  larger  classes 
and  less  individual  instruction.  To  some  extent 
this  merely  paralleled  the  growth  in  college  enroll¬ 
ments  as  a  whole ;  to  some  extent  it  might  be  blamed 
on  “snap”  courses  in  journalism  departments;  prob¬ 
ably  to  a  greater  extent  it  reflected  discontent  with 
academic  classes  and  a  feeling  that  journalism 
students  dealt  with  livelier,  more  interesting  topics. 

Many  schools  and  departments  of  journalism  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  combat  this  movement 
because  university  heads,  state  legislators,  and  the 
public  considered  the  number  of  students  a  test  of 
a  school’s  success.  Newspapers  will  welcome  better 
training  in  the  journalism  graduates  they  hire  and 
many  editors  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  school  is 
progressing  when  it  prunes  its  enrollment.  Dean 
Carl  Ackerman’s  innovation  possesses  much  merit 
and  will  be  observed  with  keen  interest 

Anybody  can  make  money  in  flush  times. 


RIAL 


Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law,  or  the  prophets,  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
hut  to  fulfil. — St.  Matthew,  Y;  17. 


COLUMBIA’S  DISGRACE 

Because  he  exercised  the  fundamental  right 
of  an  American  citizen  to  be  wrong  and  to 
advocate  what  contradicts  the  mass  thought 
of  the  community,  Reed  Harris,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Spectator,  has  been  summarily  expelled  from 
Columbia  University  under  circumstances  which 
must  anger  every  friend  of  the  free  press  principle. 

The  policies  of  the  Spectator  under  Harris’  direc¬ 
tion  have  been  unusual  for  a  college  newspaper. 
The  son  of  a  newspaperman,  Harris  has  evidently 
been  trained  to  see  news  where  most  of  the  young 
men  who  sit  in  college  daily  chairs  discern  nothing 
tmusual  or  out  of  keeping  with  the  ethics  taught  in 
philosophy  classes.  He  had  also  the  editorial  in¬ 
stinct  for  indignation  and  an  ability  to  express  it 
not  often  found  in  undergraduates  schooled  to  an 
almost  feudal  respect  for  authority.  His  selection 
of  targets  for  editorial  attack — semi-professional 
football  practices,  the  goose-stepping  of  the  R.O.T.C., 
the  regimentation  of  thought  by  patriotic  societies, 
and  finally  the  alleged  exploitation  for  profit  of  uni¬ 
versity  food  facilities — reveal  a  mind  in  touch  with 
sound  journalistic  tradition  and  able  to  consider 
abstractly  current  affairs  which  the  mass  accepts 
and  believes  because  they  are  current. 

These  are  qualities  which  one  might  believe  a 
professedly  liberal  university  would  foster.  They 
are  qualities  well  demonstrated  by  President  Nicho¬ 
las  Murray  Butler  in  his  public  utterances.  They 
are  the  product  which  the  educational  theorist  might 
expect  from  four  years’  exposure  to  the  best  thought 
in  ethics,  economics,  literature,  and  history  at  the 
largest  university  in  the  country.  But  the  mediaeval 
justice  accorded  to  the  Spectator’s  editor  seems  to 
indicate  that  Columbia  regards  President  Butler  as 
owning  a  monopoly  on  expression  of  liberalism. 

No  charge  of  academic  failure  is  made  against 
Mr.  Harris.  His  personal  conduct  is  not  in  any 
way  impugned.  His  editorial  utterances  have  given 
unfavorable  publicity  to  extra-curricular  activities 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  education  and  which 
can  thrive  only  when  bathed  in  wide  shafts  of  favor¬ 
ing  limelight,  but  they  have  brought  no  disgrace  upon 
the  institution  or  its  personnel. 

The  procedure  of  the  College  authorities  was  as 
senseless  as  it  was  unjust.  The  editor’s  term  of  office 
had  expired  and  on  Monday  of  this  week,  he  would 
have  been  just  another  ex-editor  of  the  daily  with 
no  more  voice  in  campus  affairs  than  any  other 
student.  Yet  after  tolerating  his  critical  policy  for 
an  entire  year,  the  disciplinary  heads  of  the  college 
inflict  by  drumhead  court  the  highest  penalty  in 
their  book.  Two  months  more,  and  the  young  man 
would  have  left  the  university  with  a  degree,  earned 
by  four  years  of  more  diligent  effort  than  most 
students  expend.  That  is  denied  him,  merely  on  the 
ground  that  his  conduct  of  a  student  activity  has 
been  “obnoxious.” 

The  exhibition  of  pique  is  unworthy  of  men  as 
skilled  in  college  administration  as  are  Dean  Hawkes 
and  the  committee  on  instruction.  It  is  unworthy 
of  Dr.  Butler,  who  claims  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  college’s  action.  It  will  do  Columbia  far 
more  harm  among  parents  of  prospective  students 
than  might  have  been  done  by  a  thousand  Spectators 
edited  by  Reed  Harris.  Mr.  Harris  goes  off  the 
campus  without  his  diploma,  but  endowed  with  an 
education  and  native  qualities  that  may  make  Colum¬ 
bia  proud  to  acclaim  him  a  generation  hence. 
Columbia  stands  before  the  world  as  a  liberal  in¬ 
stitution  which  will  not  tolerate  the  basic  American 
free  press  institution  and  administers  justice  with 
the  ferocity  of  a  battlefield  court  or  the  Spanish 
inquisition. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THIS? 

The  urgent  problem  to  come  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub. 
lishers  Association,  in  New  York  April  27,  in 
our  view,  concerns  the  origin  and  the  method  of  tht 
concerted,  nation-wide  movement  in  the  name  oi 
national  and  local  advertisers,  to  break  newspaper 
advertising  rates. 

The  transaction  smells  of  illegal  acts  by  certain 
trade  bodies. 

Delegates  to  the  convention  should  bring  to  Ncv 
York  any  evidence  they  possess  which  shows,  or 
tends  to  show,  that  officials  or  employes  of  or¬ 
ganizations  of  dealers  or  large  chain  stores,  or  any 
advertising  association,  have  conspired  to  restrain 
legitimate  trade  or  fix  prices  by  concerted  action 
accompanied  by  reprisal  threats. 

The  disposition  of  newspapers  is  to  operate  har¬ 
moniously  with  advertising  interests,  large  and  small, 
It  might  with  truth  be  said  that  no  industry  in 
this  country  has  more  diligently  sought  to  cooperate 
with  its  clientele  to  make  service  effective,  than  the 
newspapers.  That  space  buyers  appreciate  and 
value  the  newspaper  is  demonstrated  by  the  immense 
use  made  of  the  medium.  It  has  been  a  profitable 
association,  over  many  years.  We  believe  that  solid 
men  of  business,  who  realize  the  public  service  r^ 
sponsibilities  of  the  press,  by  no  means  wish  to  in¬ 
capacitate  this  function  by  forcing  rates  which 
would  cripple  efficient  newspapers.  Our  observatkn 
has  been  that  the  would-be  rate-breakers  are  mainly 
individuals  who  have  little  comprehension  of,  or  it- 
gard  for,  public  service  newspapers  and  are  bent 
only  on  scoring  a  commercial  “economy”  for  their 
employers,  usually  for  self-benefit.  If  they  have 
used  illegal  means  to  accomplish  these  ends  the 
facts  should  be  established. 

Color-printing  demands  a  much  higher  rate 
than  space  plus  added  cost.  It  is  high  display 
atuJ  deseries  rate  recognition  as  such. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

WHAT  has  gone  before — as  narrated  in  these 
columns  on  February  27,  the  local  manager 
of  a  large  department  store  chain  called  upon 
the  proprietor  of  a  Southern  newspaper,  offering 
additional  advertising  space  if  the  newspaper  would 
give  him  a  secret  “concession”  in  rate,  not  to  be 
known  even  to  the  executive  staff  of  the  daily.  Half 
of  the  stores  in  the  chain  had  already  received  such 
concessions  from  their  local  newspapers,  he  averred. 
We  hear  now  that: 

The  proprietor  turned  down  the  slimy  proposal 
of  a  secret  rate  cut.  The  store  manager  came  back 
with  figures,  furnished  him  by  the  home  office,  stat¬ 
ing  that  all  but  seven  of  the  1,400-odd  units  in  the 
chain  had  obtained  newspaper  rate  reductions.  Then 
he  displayed  some  of  the  actual  “pep”  sheets  sent 
out  by  headquarters,  one  of  which  stated  that  up  to 
March  22,  12  more  newspapers  had  granted  rate 
reductions,  making  a  total  of  24  this  year. 

The  publisher  then  wondered  audibly,  since  there 
have  been  only  24  reductions  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1932,  with  the  rate-cutting  drive  at  its  height, 
how  far  back  the  company  had  gone  for  its  figures 
to  show  reductions  for  the  other  1,400  stores.  There 
was  no  answer. 

The  next  wave  was  a  list  of  “typical  newspaper 
rates”  for  various  circulation  groups,  shoved  under 
the  publisher’s  nose  to  demonstrate  how  far  his 
schedule  was  out  of  line,  but  without  proof  that 
either  facts  or  conclusions  were  accurate.  Head¬ 
quarters  had  evidently  been  giving  its  unit  managers 
a  hard  ride,  with  flowers  for  success  in  breaking 
newspaper  rates  and  nettles  for  the  young  men  who 
paid  what  the  publishers  asked. 

Again  the  “secret  concession”  request  was  ^ 
vanced,  to  be  known  only  to  the  store  manager  and 
the  publisher — ^but  in  the  48  hours  that  the  publishw 
permitted  to  pass  before  giving  his  final  refusal,  tw 
store  man  had  told  the  whole  story  to  one  of  the 
paper’s  advertising  staff  1  i 

Beyond  asking  “what  price  secret  concession, 
we  make  no  comment  on  this  jewel. 

Newspapers  that  have  maintained  their  jerf- 
ice  values  have  gwen  substantial  proof  of  then 
faith  in  American  institutions. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  9,  1932 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

David  Lawrence,  editor, 

H'oshington  United  States  Daily, 
and  head  of  Consolidated  Press,  made 
two  addresses  in  Indianapolis,  March 
30  before  the  United  States  Society  at 
noon  and  at  the  annual  Columbia  Club 
beefsteak  dinner  at  night. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  and 
ptilisher,  Richmond  (Va.)  Netvs- 
leader,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Richmond  city  planning  commission. 

E.  P.  Adler,  president,  Lee  Syndicate 
and  publisher,  Davenport  (la.)  Times, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  national  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  American  Jewish  joint  dis¬ 
tribution  committee  in  the  United  States 
for  1932. 

G.  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  was  elected  an 
ilumni  member  of  the  Alpha  of  Okla¬ 
homa  chapter.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  March  23.  Mr. 
Parker  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1907. 

L.  M.  Nichols,  publisher,  Bristoiv 
(Okla.)  Record  and  president  cif  the 
National  Eclitorial  Association,  delivered 
the  welcome  address  April  7,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Agricultural  Advisory 
Council  meeting  in  Bristow. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor,  Sheboy- 
ooH  (Wis.)  Press,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  commencement 
exercises  for  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Sheboygan  high  school. 

Arthur  G.  Staples,  editor,  Leiviston 
(Me.)  Journal,  has  been  elected  a  dele¬ 
gate-at-large  to  the  Republican  national 
convention. 


Dr.  James  G.  Dealey,  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  and  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  faculty  of  Brown 
University,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Southwestern  Social  Science  Associa¬ 
tion,  March  26,  at  Dallas. 

Percy  Lea,  vice-president  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Publishing  Company,  Nashville, 
was  seriously  injured  last  week  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  Tupelo,  Miss. 
With  him  at  the  time  was  Paul  Mc- 
Gaughy,  member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Tennessean  papers  who  escaped 
with  slight  injuries. 

J.  N.  (“Ding”)  Darling,  Des  Moines 
Heater-Tribune  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  cartoonist,  will  be 
the  principal  sf^aker  at  the  State 
Fotmder’s  Day  dinner  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  fraternity, 
at  Des  Moines,  April  19. 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  editor  and 
publisher,  Chicago  Tribune,  addressed 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
April  6  on  the  subject  of  government 
waste  and  extravagances. 

Frederick  E.  Murphy,  publisher,  and 
Charles  F.  Collison,  farm  editor,  Min- 
vapolis  Tribune,  addressed  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  Forum,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  April  8. 

Vance  C.  McCormick,  owner  and  pub- 
hsher,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Morning 
ratnot  and  Evening  News,  spoke  on 
we  work  of  the  Harrisburg  Welfare 
rweration  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Harnsburg  Rotary  Club. 

G.  Jeffries,  publisher,  Loivell 
iC  Ledger,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  budget  and  village  improvements 
committees  of  the  Lowell  board  of  trade. 
James  D.  Adams,  editor,  Columbia 
■‘ly  (Ind.)  Mail-Post,  has  entered  the 
^ce  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
^gress  from  the  Fourth  Indiana  Dis- 
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a  business  and  pleasure  trip  into  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas. 

William  T.  Baker,  former  publisher 
of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Saturday  Globe, 
recently  celebrated  his  87th  birthday. 

W.  H.  Hawkins,  former  owner  of  the 
Stcphcnville  (Tex.)  Empire,  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Congressman-at-large  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

William  E.  Haskell,  Jr.,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Nnv  York  Herald 
T ribitne,  will  address  the  Advertisers 
and  Publishers  group  of  the  Federation 
for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philan¬ 
thropic  Societies,  April  6  on  “Should 
Rates  Be  Reduced?” 

Frank  M.  Sparks,  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
and  one  of  Michigan’s  best  known  polit¬ 
ical  writers,  is  covering  the  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  state  legislature  for  the 
Herald. 

George  T.  Maxwell  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Newark  (Del.)  Ledger, 
a  weekly.  Robert  M.  Hunter  of  Wil¬ 
mington  was  elected  president  of  the 
company;  Wright  C.  Dizer  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  vice-president,  and  Mary  G.  Shaw, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Hunter 
will  be  publisher  and  Mr.  Dizer  editor. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

JAMES  M.  KIRKHAM,  assistant 
general  manager.  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors.  Genealogical 
Society  of  Utah. 

Robert  K.  Beach,  business  manager, 
Jamestoivn  (N.  Y.)  Post,  and  Frederick 
P.  Hall,  president,  Jamestown  Journal 
Printing  Company,  have  been  appointed 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Jamestown  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Wjlliam  F.  Wiley,  general  manager, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is  spending  a  brief 
vacation  in  Florida. 

Walter  Odum,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Mrs.  Odum, 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
recently. 

Lyle  W.  McFetridge,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  addressed 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon, 
April  1. 

Benjamin  B.  Weld,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Better  Homes  department, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  has  joined  the  Moderniza¬ 
tion  Division  of  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 
as  home  engineer.  He  is  in  the  Roches¬ 
ter  office. 

W.  F.  Johns,  general  manager  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  a 
Ridder  Brothers  publication,  recently 
visited  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Doyle  L.  buckles,  managing 

editor,  Fairbury  (Neb.)  Neics  ad¬ 
dressed  the  University  of  Nebraska 
school  of  journalism  in  a  special  con¬ 
vocation,  March  30. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


MISS  EUNICE  APPERSON, 
believed  to  be  the  only  woman 
sports  writer  in  the  south,  has  been  a 
member  of  the 
Selma  (Ala.) 
T imes-J ournal  for 
four  years,  most 
of  the  time  as  a 
news  reporter. 

Recently  she  be¬ 
came  a  sports 
columnist  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  at 
this  job  that  she 
has  been  assigned 
to  cover  the  Selma 
baseball  club  this 
season.  “Sports 
Sputter”  is  the 
title  of  her  column. 
She  has  acquired  a  sports  news  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  the  baseball  club  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  prospects  for  a  complete 
coverage  during  the  current  season. 

Miss  Apperson  is  22  years  old,  weighs 
94  pounds,  and  is  five  feet  tall.  Tier 
name  has  been  proposed  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association  of  Southern 
Sports  Writers  by  Bill  Qift,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times  sports  editor. 


Eunick  Apperson 


Walter  S.  Adams,  managing  editor, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
who  has  been  ill,  has  returned  to  his 
desk. 

Peggy  Foldes,  managing  editor  of  the 
North  Side  Daily  News,  New  York, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  tea  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  at  Columbia  University 
April  1.  Selma  Hautzik,  president  of 
the  sorority,  was  hostess. 

Roland  Kilbon,  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Paris  Herald,  is  now 
fully  recovered  and  back  at  his  desk 
after  an  absence  of  almost  three  and  a 
half  months  caused  by  illness.  Walter 
R.  Colcough,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  copy  desk,  substituted  for  him. 

Wilton  Garrison,  sports  editor,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  in  addition  to 
handling  theatrical  news  for  his  paper, 
is  contributing  a  daily  column  entitled 
“In  the  Spartanburg  Spotlight  for  a 
Day.” 

Kenneth  Rogers,  photographic  de¬ 
partment,  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 
Mrs.  Rogers  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
born  recently. 

Clifford  Guest,  former  reporter  for 
the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  Blast,  weekly  house  organ. 

Allen  Raymond,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  will  have  a  short 
story  “The  Patriot”  in  the  May  issue 
of  Delineator.  Another  short  story  by 
Mr.  Raymond,  “Where  the  Heart  Is,” 
appeared  in  April  Pictorial  Review. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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This  month  the  Tarzan  color 
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Herman  Bemefeld,  motion  picture 
critic,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  Mrs. 
Bcrnefeld,  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  New  York. 

Irving  Vaughan  and  Edward  Burns, 
Chicago  Tribune  baseball  writers,  are 
collaborating  with  Chicago’s  major 
league  players  on  a  series  “How  I  Got 
My  Start  in  Baseball.” 

Eugene  P.  Thackrey,  has  resigned 
from  the  reportorial  staff.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  is  in  Hollywood, 
writing  scenarios. 

Dwight  Johnson,  former  city  editor. 
Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily  American, 
is  now  publishing  the  Rockvale  Sun,  a 
new  weekly. 

William  S.  Worst,  w'ire  editor,  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  is  confined  to 
his  home  with  an  eye  infection. 

W.  Lowell  Smith,  formerly  with  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  has  been  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.) 
Caledonian  Record. 

Michael  A.  Fish,  Chicago  Daily 
Times  chief  photographer,  who  recently 
underwent  an  operation,  has  returned 
to  his  duties. 

Everett  M.  Walker,  assistant  Sunday 
Sections  editor,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Walker  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Shirley  Ann, 
their  first  child,  born  March  15. 
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Walter  Valerius  recently  joined  the 
Coming  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader  news 
staff.  He  was  formerly  sports  editor 
and  resigned  last  fall  to  go  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  returning  recently. 

Richard  Manning,  editorial  staff, 
Corning  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader,  has 
resigned  and  is  now  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Hoover  Company  in  the 
Elmira  district. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Richards,  a  graduate  of 
the  journalism  course.  University  of 
Michigan,  has  been  named  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  She  succeeds  Miss  Marjorie 
Woods,  killed  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  a  fortnight  ago. 

Mrs.  Sally  E.  Spicer,  women’s  politi¬ 
cal  writer,  Cincimujti  Enquirer,  who  has 
been  ill,  has  returned  to  work. 

Caroline  Williams,  daughter  of  the 
late  Carll  Williams,  for  many  years 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  art  director,  joined 
the  art  department  of  the  daily  last 
week.  Miss  Williams  spent  two  years 
at  the  Cincinnati  Art  Academy  and  two 
years  at  the  Art  Students  League  in 
New  York. 

William  J.  Belleville,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Post,  has  been  appointed  a  deputy 
sheriff  and  will  hold  this  position  in 
connection  with  his  newspaper  work. 

James  D.  White,  formerly  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Ei'cning  News  and 
Knickerbocker  Press,  recently  joined 
the  copy  desk,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette. 

Hubert  Kelley,  feature  writer,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  addressed  the  Kansas 
City  Youth’s  Forum  March  27,  on 
“Observations  of  a  Reporter.” 

Earl  Plowman,  tri-state  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Kansas  City  where  he  was 
called  by  the  serious  illness  of  his 
father. 

Noland  Norgaard,  sports  editor. 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel, 
has  been  ill  at  his  home  for  several 
weeks.  His  department  is  in  charge  of 
Preston  Walker. 

Stewart  D.  Cain,  editorial  department, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  month’s  vacation. 

Mayor  John  W.  McCarty  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ind.,  father  of  C.  Walter  Mc¬ 
Carty,  city  editor,  Indianapolis  News, 
is  seriously  ill  at  his  home  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Gus  Falzer,  sports  editor,  Nenvirk 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call  and  C.  J.  Ham- 
berger,  sports  writer,  Neivark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  are  in  Lakeland,  Fla., 
covering  the  spring  training  of  the 
Newark  baseball  club. 

Ben  Stern,  political  writer,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times,  and  Mrs.  Stern  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  born  March  30. 

Heinie  Martin,  sports  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  covered  a  box¬ 
ing  show  in  which  Jack  Dempsey  was 
featured  at  Detroit  March  31. 

Le  Roy  Greene,  Philadelphia  Daily 
Netvs,  has  returned  to  work  following  a 
breakdown  caused  by  the  Lindbergh  case 
assignment  at  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Herbert  Martin,  county  editor.  Union 
City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  an  illness. 

Jesse  Bell,  former  reporter,  Neztfark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  has  joined  the 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company’s 
publicity  department. 

Rutledge  Carter,  formerly  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  in  charge  of  district 
men,  on  the  Philadelphia  Evemng 
Ledger. 

Emmett  Swisshelm,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  is  in 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  hospital,  recov¬ 
ering  from  a  minor  operation. 

Jack  W.  Jarrell,  sports  writer  and 
general  assignment  man,  Topeka  (Kan.) 
State  Journal,  will  leave  in  May  for  a 
several  months’  trip  to  the  Balkan 
states  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 
He  will  return  to  the  Journal  in  the 
fall. 

J.  R.  Hubbard,  city  hall  reporter. 


Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital,  has  been 
granted  a  two  months’  leave  of  absence 
to  go  on  an  automobile  tour  of  the 
southwest.  Lillard  McGee  is  on  the 
city  hall  run  in  his  absence. 

Ellis  Baldwin,  reporter,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch,  has  been  ill  at  his 
home. 

Mrs.  Edna  R.  Coe,  reporter,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently  spoke 
from  Radio  Station  WIBX,  Utica. 

Mildred  Hunsberger  has  joined  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  in  a  part 
time  capacity,  turning  in  a  daily  column 
of  city  gossip  and  chatter  under  the 
heading  “Sally  to  Sue.” 

Don  Trayser,  manager  of  the  Cape 
Cod  bureau  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Evening  Standard  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Mercury,  is  conducting  a  column, 
“Cape  Comment,”  for  his  papers. 

B.  Y.  DeWitt,  city  hall  reporter, 
Nashville  Evening  Tennessean,  suffered 
painful  injuries  when  struck  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  April  2.  His  right  leg  and  hip 
were  injured  and  he  will  be  confined  to 
his  home  for  the  next  several  weeks. 

Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  addressed  students 
of  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism  March  29. 

Kenneth  P.  Middleton,  political  edi¬ 
tor,  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  John 
Johnsen,  state  editor,  and  Robert  E. 
Holliway,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  corre¬ 
spondent,  covered  the  state  Democratic 
convention  at  St.  Louis  for  the  Journal- 
Post  March  27  and  28. 

Mrs.  May  Frank  Rhoads,  literary  edi¬ 
tor,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  was 
elected  an  alumni  member  of  Alpha 
of  Oklahoma  chapter.  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  March  23. 
Mrs.  Rhoads  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1922. 

William  H.  Mylander,  rewrite  man 
and  bridge  editor,  Toledo  Blade,  served 
as  an  official  for  the  Toledo  players  in 
the  international  bridge  Olympic, 
April  1. 

William  D.  Wolfe,  formerly  telegraph 
editor,  Philadelphia  Sun,  recently  joined 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  copy 
desk. 

Charles  R.  Manchester,  editorial  staff, 
Boston  Globe,  was  in  charge  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  presented  at  the  Norfolk  State 
prison  camp  Sunday,  April  3,  sponsored 
by  the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Lions  Club. 

Edward  D.  Toohill,  managing  editor. 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
spoke  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Mar¬ 
tin  Club,  United  Presbyterian  church, 
and  the  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  church 
men’s  club  in  Fall  River  last  week. 

Hinston  Stiles,  assistant  managing 
editor,  Boston  Daily  Record,  and  Ben 
Gershon,  of  the  rewrite  staff,  have  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  a  two-week  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Cuba. 

Lucile  Gardner  has  been  transferred 
from  the  radio  news  department.  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Joimial  atul  Evening 
Bulletin,  to  assist  Dorothy  Pratt  on  the 
woman’s  page  of  the  Bulletin. 

Emmett  Swisshelm,  head  of  the  copy 
desk,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has 
returned  to  work,  after  undergoing  an 
operation. 

George  Ward  has  resigned  from  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  copy  desk 
to  join  the  Ocean  Products  Co.’s  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

Stoney  McLinn,  until  recently  sports 
columnist,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
has  been  appointed  sports  editor,  station 
WCAU  of  the  Columbia  chain. 

John  J.  Monaghan,  formerly  drama 
editor,  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times,  and 
recently  with  the  Worcester  Gazette,  has 
joined  the  Rhode  Islander,  Providence 
weekly. 

Arthur  K.  Purington,  city  editor, 
Bath  (Me.)  Times,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Maine  Republican  State 
Committee. 

Rutledge  Carter,  formerly  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  in  charge  of  district  men, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Charles  Haaga,  day  news  editor, 


Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  also  in 
charge  of  the  state  page,  John  Brown 
having  been  transferred  to  the  copy 
desk. 

Guy  Langley,  Providence  (R.  i) 
News-Tribune  copy  desk  has  returned 
to  his  work  after  a  month’s  leave  of 
absence.  William  J.  Welpey,  who  has 
been  substituting  on  the  desk  for  a 
month,  has  returned  to  Manchester 
N.  H. 

Newton  Courtney,  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Telegram  News  photographer,  has  r^ 
signed. 

William  Foust,  assistant  to  Major 
Frank  Nelson,  roto  and  pictorial  editor 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  news  pictorial  department 
replacing  Ted  O’Loughlin,  resigned, 

Joseph  McGlynn,  sports  editor,  P/m/o- 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  for  several  weeks 
with  influenza. 

Tom  Brown,  Jr.,  news  editor,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  resumed 
work  after  undergoing  an  operation. 

Mrs.  Frances  Moor,  woman’s  page 
department,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  who  has  been  ill,  has  returned 
to  work. 

John  Keppler  has  resigned  from  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  copy  desk 
to  return  to  Chicago  where  he  formerly 
was  with  the  News  and  the  HerM- 
Examiner. 

Frank  L.  Dennis,  former  reporter  on 
the  Boston  Herald,  has  been  made  night 
city  editor.  , 

Hartwell  Hatton,  city  editor,  and 
J.  R.  McCoy,  capitol  reporter,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  accompanied 
Gov.  B.  M.  Miller  on  trips  into  areas 
of  the  state  struck  by  tornadoes  within 
the  last  two  weeks. 

John  D.  Fitzgerald,  54,  well-known 
newspaperman  of  Alabama  and  (Jeor- 
gia,  was  found  shot  in  the  head  at  his 
home  in  Tallapoosa,  Ga.,  last  week. 
A  pistol  was  by  his  side.  Physicians 
said  his  condition  was  critical.  He 
formerly  worked  on  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  Cleburne  News  at  Heffin, 
Ala.,  Tallapoosa  Journal  and  the  Abbe¬ 
ville  (  Ala. )  Independent. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Madeline  ensign,  radio  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  Herald  to  Frank 
Cronan,  race  writer  on  the  same  news¬ 
paper  at  York,  Pa.,  March  24. 

Bruce  Day,  composing  room  staff, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  to  Mrs. 
Jeannette  Ward,  clerk  in  the  business 
office,  March  26. 

Preston  Williams,  Jr.,  staff,  .Vnr 
York  Evening  Journal,  to  Miss  Helen 
Glenn  Shuff,  in  the  Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner,  New  York, 
March  28. 


Miss  May  Frank,  literary  editor. 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoimn,  and 
University  of  Oklahoma  journalism  in¬ 
structor,  to  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Rhoads,  «■ 
sistant  professor  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  University  of  Oklahoma,  at 
Chickasha,  March  19. 

Roland  Krebs,  who  has  been  with 
newspapers  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  St.  Louis,  to  Miss  Flw 
ence  Jones  at  Union,  Mo.,  March  J 
Mr.  Krebs  is  now  with  the  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Pauline  Irwin,  society  editor. 
Merced  (Cal.)  Sun-Star,  to  Assemfr 
man  C.  Ray  Robinson,  Merced. 
March  26. 

Miss  A.  Perdita  Huston,  forinff 
drama  editor  for  the  Portland  (Me-' 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday  Telegran 
to  Charles  G.  H.  Evans,  former  water 
front  reporter  for  the  Evening  Expres-'; 
March  28.  Mr.  Evans  is 
the  new  radio  station  recently  opened 
in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Inez  Holland,  reporter,  Oklako*> 
City  Daily  Record,  to  Carl  Jankins.  ^ 
porter,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  0*“' 
hotnan,  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  March  1" 

Miss  Helen  M.  Tait,  drama  critic  o 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  to  Fraw" 
lin  Walker  of  the  staff  of  the  saw 
paper,  April  2. 
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_ Circulation _ 

BOYS  WILL  WIN  TRIPS 
TO  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Three  Railroad*  Sponaoring  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Promotion  Contest 
Idea — Many  Newspapers 
Using  Plan 

More  than  500  boys  will  attend  the 
Olympic  Games  at  Los  Angeles  next 
July  as  the  guests  of  approximately  100 
newspapers,  according  to  present  plans 
of  the  Olympic  Games  Boys’  Tour 
Bureau,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Bureau  is  suggesting  that  news¬ 
papers  offer  tours  to  the  Olympic 
Games  in  any  type  of  promotion  contest 
they  care  to  sponsor.  These  plans  in¬ 
clude  circulation,  advertising  aiitl  good¬ 
will  promotion.  In  the  realm  of  circu¬ 
lation  building  there  are  several  kinds 
of  subscription  contests  for  carrier  boys 
as  well  as  contests  open  to  the  public. 
As  a  means  of  advertising  and  good¬ 
will  promotion,  there  are  popularity  con¬ 
tests  and  tie-ups  involving  local  mer¬ 
chants,  theaters  and  chain  stores. 

Three  railroads,  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Rock  Island  and  Denver,  Rio  Grande 
&  Western,  are  sponsoring  the  Bureau. 
A  national  travel  advertising  schedule 
is  promised  in  the  fall  to  those  news¬ 
papers  using  the  tours.  Dailies  cooper¬ 
ating  are  required  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  boys  who  make  the  trip  as  guests 
of  the  pai)er. 

The  tour  is  to  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rock  Island  Vacation 
Tour  Bureau.  The  boys  will  be 
chaperoned  at  all  times  during  the  two- 
week  trip  and  will  sleep,  eat  and  attend 
the  various  events  in  a  body.  Two 
special  trains,  one  starting  from  Chicago 
and  the  other  New  Orleans,  will  leave 
for  the  west  coast  July  27.  Tlie  trains 
will  reach  El  Paso,  Tex.,  at  about  the 
same  time  and  from  there  the  entire 
party  will  travel  together.  At  Los 
Angeles  the  sleeping  cars  will  be  placed 
in  a  conveniently  located  park.  Close 
by  will  be  a  large  dining  room  where 
all  meals  will  be  served. 

To  date  36  newspapers  and  one  radio 
station  have  adopted  the  plan.  _  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  and  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  are  conducting  contests  in  co- 
--ration  with  the  Kroger  Grocery  and 
Baking  Company.  The  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post  is  limiting  its  contest  to 
Boy  Scouts.  The  Seattle  Tittups  is  hold¬ 
ing  a  series  of  short  term  contests 
among  its  carrier  boys. 

Station  WTAM,  Cleveland,  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Fisher  Bros.  Stores 
in  a  plan  to  send  21  boys  to  the 
Olympics. 

The  Olympic  Games  Boys’  Tour 
Bureau  is  being  conducted  by  O.  S. 
McPherson  and  Ivan  1.  Speer  at  1024 
Straus  Building,  Chicago. 

Published  “Boloney”  Edition 

Publishing  44  special  advertisements 
with  accompanying  news  stories  of  the 
same  ty|*e,  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Ei’ening  Times,  March 
31  and  April  1,  carried  “Boloney”  sec¬ 
tions.  offering  $270  in  prizes  for  the 
best  “Boloney”  advertisements  written 
about  the  products  or  companies  therein 
described.  In  awards  to  be  announced 
April  8,  the  newspapers  will  give  $5  in 
cash  for  the  best  advertisement  of  this 
nature  on  each  advertiser  represented  in 
the  section  and  a  $25  grand  prize  for 
the  best  “ad”  among  the  44  winners. 
$15  for  the  second  best  and  $10  for  the 
third  best. 

Vendor  Patent  Awarded 

The  United  States  Patent  Offices 
recently  awarded  a  patent  to  John  A. 
Hebb,  of  Hopwood,  and  Omar  H. 
Morris,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  for  an 
original  design  for  a  newspaper  vend¬ 
ing  machine.  The  device  includes  a 
coin  receiver  which  releases  a  lever 
by  which  a  newspaper  is  extracted,  after 
which  the  lever  automatically  returns 
to  its  former  position.  The  patent 
recognizes  eight  original  methods  of 
construction  in  the  machine. 


N.  Y.  MEETING  APRIL  19-20 


Carrier  Boy  Sale*  Contest  To  Feature 
Gloversville  Convention 

Six  newspapers  have  entered  teams 
to  compete  for  the  silver  loving  cup 
offered  by  James  E.  Stiles,  publisher 
of  the  Nassau  Daily  Review  of  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  L.  I.,  in  the  salesmanship 
contest  of  the  New  York  State  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  at  its 
spring  convention  in  Gloversville,  April 
19  and  20. 

The  contest  will  be  held  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  second  day  of  the  meeting. 
Each  team  must  consist  of  two  bona 
fide  newspaper  carrier  boys.  One  boy 
is  the  salesman  and  the  other  the  pros¬ 
pect  who  resists  all  sales  arguments  of 
the  salesman.  Teams  from  Buffalo, 
Syracuse,  Watertown,  Utica,  Glovers¬ 
ville  and  Rockville  Centre  will  compete 
for  the  cup,  which  is  awarded  outright 
to  the  winning  newspaper. 

The  winning  team  from  New  York 
state  will  go  to  Toronto  in  June  to 
enter  the  finals  at  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  conven¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  four  teams  in  the 
finals,  representing  New  York  State, 
the  New  England  States,  Middle  West¬ 
ern  States  and  the  Southern  States. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  New  York 
State  contest,  all  theatricals  have  been 
barred,  which  eliminated  the  plan  of 
dressing  the  prospect  as  a  housewife 
performing  her  household  tasks  or  a 
home-owner  mowing  the  lawn  or  other¬ 
wise  engaged.  The  object  of  this  rule 
was  to  make  the  contest  purely  one  of 
salesmanship. 

Sponsoring  Model  Garden 

The  Atlanta  Journal  is  conducting 
a  model  vacant  lot  garden  in  the  city 
with  W.  B.  Deckner,  the  Journal’s  gar¬ 
den  writer  in  charge.  In  the  model 
garden,  Mr.  Deckner  has  planted 
onions,  English  peas,  spinach,  turnips, 
mustard,  radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  carrots, 
rape  and  Irish  potatoes.  On  a  terrace 
in  the  model  garden  appears  the  name 
“The  Journal’s  Model  Vacant  Lot  Gar¬ 
den,”  planted  in  vegetables. 

Distributed  Spruce  Trees 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
distributed  10,000  baby  white  spruce 
trees  to  its  readers  during  the  West 
Michigan  Outdoor  Life  and  Motorboat 
show  at  Grand  Rapids  April  5-9.  The 
trees  were  given  in  exchange  for  cou¬ 
pons  printed  in  the  Herald,  which  were 
presented  at  a  booth  maintained  by  the 
Herald  at  the  show.  William  Mc- 
Claran,  the  Herald’s  outdoor  editor,  was 
in  charge  of  the  booth. 

Philadelphia  Carriers  Meet 

Members  of  the  Philadelphia  Paper 
Carriers  Protective  Association  held 
their  47th  meeting  and  banquet  last 
week.  Guests  of  honor  and  speakers 
were  Harry  T.  Baxter,  secretary  tt) 
Mayor  Moore  of  Philadelphia,  William 
W.  Morgan,  assistant  director  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  purchases,  and  Vivian  Shirley, 
feature  writer.  Evening  Ledger.  Will¬ 
iam  L.  .\nderson,  president,  presided. 

“School  Days”  Contest 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
in  conjunction  with  radio  station  KYW 
will  give  its  readers  a  radio  and  news¬ 
paper  examination  every  day  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  new  “School  Days”  ques¬ 
tion  contest.  One  hundred  dollars  in 
cash  prizes  will  be  offered  each  day  for 
the  best  answers.  The  correct  answers 
will  be  printed  each  week  in  the  Sunday 
Herald  and  Examiner. 

Held  Better  Baby  Contest 

More  than  250  entries  in  one  day  were 
recorded  in  the  Regina  Better  Baby 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Regina 
(Sask.)  Daily  Star  and  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  theatre.  The  contest  was  promoted 
by  A.  J.  Dalyrymple. 

Distributed  Maple  Tree* 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Dayton  Garden 
club,  sponsored  the  distribution  of  50,- 
000  sugar  maple  trees  to  school  children 
for  planting  on  Arbor  Day,  April  1. 


DAILY»S  FARM  PAGE 
BANS  ^ADVICE^ 

General  Features,  Straight  News  and 
Farm  “Personals”  Stressed  By 
Montgomery  Advertiser — 

Page  Appear*  Weekly 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
has  succeeded  in  putting  out  a  weekly 
farm  page  that  is  somewhat  different 
yet  profitable  from  an  advertising 
standpoint.  A  recent  issue  carried 
four  columns  of  advertising  display  on 
the  page.  Among  the  advertisements 
were  those  by  a  farm  implement  com¬ 
pany,  several  fertilizer  concerns,  a  paper 
company  offering  fertilizer  tags  for  sale, 
a  livestock  loan  agency,  several  stock 
yards,  a  firm  selling  pedigreed  chickens, 
a  cattle  buyer  and  a  power  company 
offering  electric  brooders  for  sale.  The 
page  appears  each  Monday. 

As  far  as  the  reading  matter  is  con¬ 
cerned  an  effort  is  made  to  get  away 
from  the  usual  type  of  farm  page  which 
tells  farmers  how  to  plant  peas  or  ad¬ 
vises  a  certain  type  of  winter  cover 
crop  on  the  theory  that  the  farmer  al¬ 
ready  knows  these  things.  Stories 
included  one  headed  “Reorganization  of 
Farming  Business  is  First  Need  in 
Livestock  Industry” :  a  feature  on 
George  Washington  as  a  farmer:  a 
weekly  review  of  the  Montgomery  live¬ 
stock  market,  and  a  half-column  of 
“farm  personals.” 

The  Montgomery  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  which  has  dedicated  itself  this 
year  to  the  promotion  of  more  live¬ 
stock  raising  in  the  section  has  endorsed 
the  Advertiser’s  new  farm  page. 
Farmers  who  are  getting  away  from  the 
one  crop  of  cotton  are  being  urged  to 
use  parcel  post,  where  not  convenient 
to  market,  to  ship  eggs,  baby  chicks, 
butter  and  other  farm  products. 

Along  with  its  farm  page  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  has  added  rural  subscribers  and 
has  increased  its  classified  advertising 
under  the  headings  of  “Poultry,  Eggs 
and  Feed”:  “Livestock  and  Pets”  and 
“Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants.” 

Publisheil  Fishermen’s  Guide 

The  1932  edition  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press-Union  Tide  Tables,  in 
pocket  form,  is  being  distributed.  It 
contains  a  listing  of  tides  for  Atlantic 
City  from  April  1  to  Oct.  31.  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  navigation  rules,  information 
for  fishermen  and  boatmen,  a  compass 
with  the  32  points  listed,  channel  mark¬ 
ings  and  depths  of  five  of  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  channels  around  that  sec¬ 
tion.  The  booklet  is  issued  free. 


Papers  Given  Away 

When  the  sun  failed  to  shine  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  April  1.  Maj.  Lew  B. 
Brown  gave  away  the  entire  home  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Independent,  afternoon  news¬ 
paper,  in  accordance  with  his  well- 
known  sunshine  offer.  A  check-up  re¬ 
vealed  it  was  the  first  free  paper  in 
436  days,  longest  period  of  sunshine 
ever  recorded  since  the  offer  was  made 
21  years  ago. 

Adds  Hawthorne  Edition 

The  Chicago  Ez’cning  Post  is  print¬ 
ing  a  Hawthorne  Edition  for  the  benefit 
of  Western  Electric  Company  employes 
at  the  Hawthorne  plant  every  Wednes¬ 
day.  It  includes  a  full  page  of  plant 
news.  The  Post  distributed  10.000 
copies  at  the  Western  Electric  boxing 
show  on  April  1. 

Chicago  Carriers’  Banquet 

Publishers  of  Chicago  newspapers 
served  by  the  Newspaper  Carriers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago  have  been  invited 
to  attend  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
group  to  be  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
April  14.  Entertainment  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Plan*  Spelling  Bee 

The  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Ob¬ 
server,  recently  announced  its  fourth 
annual  spelling  bee  contest  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  this  month,  while  the  district 
and  county  contests  will  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  May. 


DELIVERED  BY  PLANE 

The  main  afternoon  edition  of  il* 
Kansas  City  Star,  March  28,  was  placd 
on  the  streets  of  St.  Louis  at  S;15 
o’clock  and  a  later  edition  at  7  o’clock 
for  the  benefit  of  several  thousand 
Kansas  City  Democrats  who  were  at. 
tending  the  state  convention  at  St.  Louii,  I 
The  newspapers  were  sent  by  airplane 

Ted  Booth  Injured 

Ted  Booth,  formerly  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (MicK) 
Press  and  a  son  of  the  late  Edmund 
W.  Booth,  vice-president  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  received  minor 

i'uries  March  31  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  near  Grand  Rapids. 

Sponsored  Exposition 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  sponsored 
the  Magic  Empire  Exposition,  March 
26  to  April  2,  celebrating  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Oklahoma  statehood  and  also 
the  dedication  of  the  new  $275,000  Tulsa 
State  Fair  Pavilion,  which  seats  10, MO 
people. 

New  Saturday  Feature 

Beginning  April  2,  Chicago  Dailj 
News  started  an  interior  decoration 
page  in  the  photogravure  section  of  the 
Saturday  paper.  Martin  Charles  Hug- 
gett,  a  member  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Interior  Decoration,  is  in  charge. 

New  Serial  Released 

A  new  juvenile  strip  written  bj 
Harold  Debus,  reporter  for  the  Alham¬ 
bra  (Cal.)  Post- Advocate,  and  drawn 
by  Fern  McLellan,  Hollywood,  is  being 
released  by  the  Times  Syndicate,  La 
Angeles. 

New  Carrier  Paper 

The  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  circula¬ 
tion  department  is  issuing  a  weekly 
tabloid  carrier  bulletin  called  Ro»tt 
Builder.  Forum  carriers  recently  d6 
livered  7,500  circulars  in  connection 
with  the  local  drive  against  depression. 

New  Chicago  Tribune  Conteit 

“Presidential  Candidates”  is  the  name 
of  a  new  contest  appearing  in  the  roto- 1 
gravure  section  of  the  Chicago  Sunday  \ 
Tribune.  Cash  prizes,  totaling  $5,000, 
are  being  offered  by  the  newspaper. 

Urging  Vacant  Lot  Garden! 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  county-wide  gardening  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  urging  people  owning  vacam 
lots  to  offer  them  free  to  the  unemployed 
to  be  used  as  vegetable  gardens. 

Held  Terre  Haute  Day 

The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribuni- 
Star,  in  cooperation  with  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  recently  held  I 
a  “Terre  Haute  Day.”  The  daily  issued  [ 
a  36-page  special  edition. 


Friends  Aid  Carrier 

Following  a  story  in  the  New 
(Pa.)  News,  telling  of  his  i'  ' 
friends  of  Clarence  Feree.  crippled! 
newspaper  boy,  recently  started  a  fuiid| 
to  send  him  to  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Addressed  Student* 

Lloyd  Smith,  circulation  manager 
Kansas  City  Kansan,  recently  addressed 
University  of  Kansas  journalism  and 
business  administration  students  * 
newspaper  circulation  methods. 

Cooking  School  in  Richmond 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Titnes-Dispoli^ 
held  a  Cooking  and  Home  Econon^ 
School  at  the  City  Auditorium  Mar# 
30  to  April  4,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Quality  Service  Stores. 

Held  Easter  Egg  Hunt 

More  than  800  children  participatedl 
in  the  Easter  Egg  hunt  sponsored  j 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  March  26  hex 
in  conjunction  with  the  Paramount  ar-l 
Olympia  theatres.  Prizes  were  a\varde:| 

Held  Bridge  Lecture* 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  i 

sponsored  a  series  of  lectures  on  c^' 
tract  bridge,  March  28-30.  A  numKf| 
of  merchants  co-operated. 
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A  circulation/ 

PROBLEM  SOIVED/ 


Newspapers  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  to  secure  and  hold  new  suhscrihers. 

Although  this  enormous  promotion  cost  has  he^m 
reduced  it  is  today  a  real  prohlem  to  many  news¬ 
papers. 

Nine  years  of  experience  on  hundreds  of  newsj)apers 
has  enabled  us  to  reduce  promotion  cost  each  year 
until  finally  a  campaign  plan  has  heen  perfected 
whereby 

Original  Promotion  Cost 
Is  Returned  To  the  Newspaper 

The  plan  is  beyond  experimental  stages  and  is  now 
in  successful  operation  on  several  newspapers.  The 
circulation  department  of  any  daily  newspaper  can 
promote  the  campaign  with  their  own  sales  or¬ 
ganization. 

New  yearly  carrier  subscriptions  are  secured  without 
the  use  of  prizes  or  stunts. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  explain  the  plan  in  detail  and 
furnish  references  to  prove  the  results  of  our  work. 

Progressive  Circulation  Service 

Service  Division,  Allen  Registry  Bureau 

Kline  Building  Harrisburg  Pa. 


Partial  list  of  newspapers 
we  have  served: 

Akron  Beacon  Journal* 

Altoona  Tribune* 

Athens  Messenger 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Bradford  Era* 

Bergen  Evening  Record* 

Bangor  Daily  Commercial* 

Beaver  Valley  Labor  News 
Brockton  Times* 

Canton  Repository* 

Cedar  County  News 
Connellsville  Daily  Courier* 
Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette* 

Dover  Daily  Reporter* 

Erie  Dispatch  Herald* 

Evanston  News  Index 
East  Liverpool  Review* 

East  St.  Louis  Daily  Journal* 

Elgin  Courier  News 

Franklin  Repository* 

Fremont  Messenger* 

Grand  Rapids  Herald* 

Hamilton  Daily  News* 

Hollywood  News* 

Harrisburg  Telegraph* 

Illinois  State  Journal* 

Kiitztown  Patriot 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.* 

I.OS  Angeles  Daily  News* 
Logansport  Pharos  Tribune* 

I.ouisville  Herald-Post* 

Lorain  Times  Herald 

Marion  Dailv  Star 

• 

Newark  Ledger 
New  Castle  Times* 

Norristown  Register* 

New  Orleans  Item-Tribune* 

Ohio  State  Journal 

Parkersburg  News* 

Paterson  Evening  News* 

Princeton  Observer 

Reading  Times 

Sacramento  Union 
Shamokin  Daily  News* 

Salem  News* 

San  Francisco  News* 

Steubenville  Herald-Star* 

Scranton  Sun* 

Sharon  Herald* 

Siinbiiry  Daily 

Tavlor^’ille  Daily  Courier 

Williamson  Dailv  News 
Washincton  Post* 

Wilkes-Barre  News 
Wilmington  Every  Evening* 
Wheeling  Intelliaencer 
Wyoming  Post-Herald 
Yonkers  Herald 

(*Campaigns  eondiicted  by  our  own 
Sales  Stair.) 
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pUR  OVN  VOI^ 

IT"  or  Letters 


O  N  S  U  M  E  R  Engineering” 
(Harper  &  Brothers)  by  Roy 
Sheldon  and  Egmont  Arens  deserves  a 
place  on  the  bookshelf  with  your  copy 
of  “Business  the  Civilizer”  by  E.  E. 
Calkins.  Though  it  has  a  preface  by 
Calkins,  though  it  takes  its  title  from 
a  phrase  he  coined,  and  though  its 
authors  work  in  the  advertising  agency 
he  once  led,  the  book  is  not  as  tall  and 
handsome  in  looks,  and  not  so  well 
written.  Maybe  it  has  more  unity  and 
timeliness:  as  the  variant  title  (“A 
New  Technique  for  Prosperity”)  sug¬ 
gests,  the  subject  matter  is  not  limited 
to  ways  and  means  of  “shaping  a  prod¬ 
uct  to  fit  the  consumers’  needs  or 
tastes”;  it  also  includes  all  “plans  to 
stimulate  the  consumption  of  goods.” 
And  so  the  last  chapter  is  a  fantasy — 
an  imaginary  example  of  the  new 
technique  for  prosperity — a  plan  for 
“consumer  engineering  the  wheat  sur¬ 
plus,”  what  an  avertising  agency  would 
do  to  help  the  farmer.  Rut  the  major 
part  of  the  book  is  aimed  at  better  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  manufacturer  rather  than 
the  farmer — at  better  business  rather 
than  better  times.  Like  so  many  other 
recent  books  on  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing,  this  one  starts  with  the  distinction 
between  over-production  and  under-con¬ 
sumption  that  has  been  so  annoying  to 
the  academic  critics  of  advertising 
theory  and  practice.  But  our  authors 
don’t  balk  at  the  difficulties  involved. 
They  actually  claim  for  consumer  en¬ 
gineering  (or  human  engineering,  or 
“humaneering”  as  they  rather  terribly 
call  it)  the  job  of  “converting  those 
millions  who  have  stood  in  the  bread 
line  into  consumers  with  money  to 
spend.”  Quite  another  sort  of  problem 
from  “fitting  products  to  consumers’ 
needs  and  tastes”  or  from  getting  the 
market  attitude  instead  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers’. 

Among  the  high  spot  chapters  are: 
“The  Consumer  Engineers  Program,” 
including  a  projected  example,  making 
over  a  railroad  train  so  that  it  is 
modern,  beautiful,  comfortable  and  cap¬ 
able  of  attracting  business  from  the 
busses :  “Obsolescence,”  with  the  in¬ 
terpretation  that  this  ugly  word  is  a 
makeshift  for  “no  longer  really  and 
completely  satisfying  to  the  consumer”; 
“Measuring  Consumer’s  Wants,”  with 
examples  of  market  research — and  also 
with  an  incomplete  realization,  perhaps, 
that  the  problem  is  largely  to  find  out 
future  wants,  not  present  news,  and 
wants  that  can  be  stimulated  into  life 
rather  than  those  already  alive.  There 
is  good  material  on  the  importance  of 
the  appeal  to  the  senses — this  book  is 
by  advertising  artists  skilled  in  sensu¬ 
ous  appeals.  Especially  valuable  to  the 
department  store  advertisers  in  news¬ 
papers  are  the  chapters  on  fashion  and 
the  various  examples  of  the  work  of  the 


Fashion  Co-ordination  Bureau.  Only  ten 
per  cent  of  the  whole  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  topic  of  product  and  package  de¬ 
sign,  which  is  what  most  of  us  think 
of  when  consumer  engineering  is  men¬ 
tioned.  The  “organized  consumer  engi¬ 
neer”  is  not  an  individual,  we  are  told. 
He  is  a  group.  At  his  best  he  is  a 
super-advertising-agency. — R.W. 

*  «  * 

*«  \  BASIS  for  Stability”  (Little, 

XX  Brown  &  Co.)  is  Samuel  Crowth- 
er’s  interviews  with  21  American  cap¬ 
tains  of  industry  and  trade — prefaced 
by  three  introductory  chapters  by  Mr. 
Crowther  and  summed  up  in  two  con¬ 
cluding  chapters  by  him.  There  is  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result — a  con¬ 
trolling  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  toast¬ 
master-interviewer-chairman  and  many 
scatterational  patterns  in  the  words  of 
the  stars  of  the  symposium.  Mr. 
Crowther  gets  some  backing  for  his  in¬ 
dependent  remarks  from  Henry  Fo'd 
and  from  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.  To  a 
great  degree  he  leans  on  Carl  Snyder 
of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
who  writes  on  “A  Measure  for  Busi¬ 
ness”  and  gives  statistics  that  disprove 
the  easy  explanation  of  the  depression 
— over-production.  So  Mr.  Crowther 
decides  that  it  is  not  the  factory  but 
the  bank  that  must  be  blamed.  Credit 
has  not  been  stabilized: 

Our  whole  economic  life  and  pros¬ 
perity  depend  upon  a  stable  price  level 
.  .  .  Only  the  banks  themselves  have 
ever  stopped  depressions  and  they  have 
always  stopped  them  involuntarily 
through  being  forced  to  buy  securities 
to  avoid  being  swamped  with  idle  money 
.  .  .  Normal  business  can  be  expected  to 
start  up  when  the  Federal  Reserx'e 
Banks  exercise  their  right  to  force  credit 
upon  the  country. 

In  a  chapter  on  “Foreign  Trade?” 
Mr.  Crowther  utters  a  violent  “No”  as 
answer  to  the  question  mark.  He 
urges  intensive  cultivation  of  our  home 
market,  reminding  us  again  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  over-production,  and 
suggesting  that 

we  might  discover  that  a  Southern 
Negro  is  a  better  sales  prospect  than  the 
European  peasant  and  that  a  dollar  in¬ 
vested  In  our  own  vast  economic  empire 
would  yield  more  than  two  dollars  in¬ 
vested  anywhere  else. 

But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  that.  He 
wants  a  prohibitive  protective  tariff. 
Free  trade  may  have  been  some  good 
once — but  not  now:  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  proves  it.  Of  Mr. 
Cro^her’s  contributors,  these  deserve 
special  mention:  Frederick  H.  Ecker 
on  insurance  as  a  relatively  riskless  in¬ 
vestment;  G.  F.  Swift  who  reports  that 
the  sale  of  meat  keeps  up  in  bad  times 
and  good  because  all  that  comes  to  the 
market  is  consumed  at  a  price — an  in¬ 
teresting  side-light  on  the  matter  of 
over-production;  George  A.  Sloan  on 
cotton  textiles,  a  sick  industry  before 
the  depression,  and  now  fairly  healthy ; 


and — especially  interesting  to  the  news¬ 
paper  with  its  local  advertising — Samuel 
Reyburn  on  department  stores  and  the 
development  of  fashion  goods,  and  J.  C. 
Penney’s  answer  to  the  question  “Is 
the  Chain  Store  a  Menace?” — R.W. 

*  «  « 

Gene  BYRNES,  whose  “Reg'lar 
Fellers”  daily  and  Sunday  comic 
is  handled  by  Famous  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  blossoms  out  as  an  author  in  the 
May  issue  of  The  Ladies  Home  Journal. 
The  story,  the  first  of  a  series,  con¬ 
cerns  the  antics  of  the  “Reg’lar  Fellers” 
kids,  and  tells  horn  Jimmie  Dugan  got 
his  famous  bulldog.  The  story  has  four 
color  illustrations  by  the  author. 

COPY  INCREASES  PROTESTS 

Highway  Contractors  Arouse  Public 
to  Demand  Legislative  Session 

Using  newspaper  advertising  to  arouse 
public  interest,  highway  contractors  in 
New  York  state  have  stepped  up  the 
number  of  demands  on  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  for  a  special  session  of  the  state 
legislature  from  a  few  hundred  to  more 
than  a  thousand  a  day. 

The  contractors,  under  the  name  of 
the  New  York  State  Construction  Coun¬ 
cil,  are  demanding  that  the  lawmakers 
reconvene  and  pass  an  appropriation  for 
highway  building  equal  to  last  year’s. 
A  total  of  $21,000,000  was  cut  from  the 
highway  budget. 

A  flood  of  pleas  and  protests  followed 
publication  of  an  “Open  Letter  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt,”  signed  by  the  Council, 
in  most  newspapers  of  the  state.  The 
letter  occupied  about  30  inches  of  space. 

HOWARD  CAREER  OUTLINED 

The  career  of  Roy  W.  Howard,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  was  outlined  by 
Frazier  Hunt,  correspondent  and  au¬ 
thor,  in  an  address  over  the  WJZ-NBC 
radio  network  April  5.  Mr.  Hunt 
characterized  Mr.  Howard  as  one  of 
the  genuine  liberal  forces  in  American 
life.  The  broadcast  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 


no  ob.t.d». 


®he  Charles  Parfloutedo. 

Ciiculation  Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building  Indianapolis, Indiana . 


GRAPHIC  ANNOUNCES 
CHANGE  IN  POLICY 

Aim*  to  Be  “Clean  and  Honest”  ia 
New*  Presentation,  and  to  Become 

“Fine  Home”  Tabloid — New  Offi. 
cer*  Charged  by  Macfadden 

The  New  York  Evening  Graphic  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  its  policy  had 
undergone  a  change  and  that  Bernarr 
Macfadden,  publisher,  had  charged  its 
new  executives  with  making  the  paper 
a  "rme  home  evening  tabloid  newspaper, 
clean  and  honest  in  its  presentation  oi 
news  and  features.” 

Mr.  Macfadden,  in  announcing  the 
change  in  the  paper  April  6,  said  tha 
now  that  he  had  again  become  active 
in  the  management  of  the  paper,  “I 
find  that  methods  have  been  used  that 
I  would  not  have  countenanced  had  I 
been  in  personal  charge.”  He  announced 
the  new  officers  of  the  paper,  previously 
reported  in  Editor  &  Publisher:  E,  )i, 
Alexander,  president  and  publisher; 
Howard  Swain,  editor;  Ralph  Nichol¬ 
son,  general  manager,  and  C.  C.  Cana- 
van,  circulation  manager. 

Mr.  Nicholson  told  Editor  &  Plb- 
LisiiiJe  this  week  that  the  paiwr  had 
dropped  a  number  of  “mediocre”  fea¬ 
tures,  and  had  begun  others  of  more 
general  interest.  One  of  those  added  is 
“Graphic  Flashes,”  telling  the  iiy’s 
news  in  staccato  style,  and  “Vital 
Events,”  a  column  of  news  of  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  etc.,  of  prominent 
people.  Two  full  pages  of  comics  are 
now  printed,  a  page  of  news  has  been 
added  and  the  editorial  page  has  bm 
shifted  to  the  back  page. 

“The  emphasis  hereafter  will  be  on 
news  and  on  wholesome  features,”  Mr. 
Nicholson  said. 

Once  before  the  Graphic  announced 
a  policy  change,  when  Louis  Weitien- 
korn,  formerly  of  the  World,  was 
nam^  editor.  That  was  in  August 
1929.  In  November,  of  the  same  year, 
he  resigned  and  wrote  a  scandalous  play 
about  a  tabloid,  “Five  Star  Final.” 


Newspapers  that  have  come  down  through  the  years 

When  Andrew  Jackson  Reached  Washington 
This  Paper  Was  a  Lively  Three-Year  Old 


Its  Modernized  production 
relies  upon  Wood  Dry  Mats 
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Conrier-fournal. 
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IOUISVILLE  had  become  sold  on  11* 
youn*  newspaper.  lAter,  under  the 
■*  editorial  truidance  of  the  famMs 
Henry  Watterson,  the  Courier-Journal  be¬ 
came  a  paper  of  national  standing-.  It  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  Greeley  move¬ 
ment  and  had  a  principal  part  in  bringing 
out  Tilden  in  1876. 

Today,  The  Courier-Journal  is  politically 
independent  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
“Serve  the  readers  first”  continues  to  be 
its  policy.  And  this  service  to  its  readers 
requires  the  best  possible  newspaper  print¬ 
ing — a  result  more  easily  obtained  through 
the  use  of  Wood  Dry  Mats  since  1918. 
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“NEW  ENGLAND’S 

$2,357,829,250  Individual 
Net  Income  Total — 

a  Mighty  ^^Yardstick^’ 
to  Measure  Buying 
Power - 


iThat  justly  famous  “New  England  thrift”  always  has  run  ahead  of  average  income 
[figures.  This  is  proven  in  the  net  individual  income  tax  returns  for  the  New  Eng- 
and  state  group — as  compared  to  the  other  states. 

'tatistics  released  by  the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  show  the  six  New  Eng- 
and  states’  total  for  net  individual  incomes  (1929)  to  be  $2,357,829,250. 

This  sum  elevates  the  New  England  regional  group  to  second  place,  though  occupy- 
in?  but  2  per  cent  of  the  country’s  area  and  containing  6V2  per  cent  of  its  pop¬ 
ulation.  A  remarkable  record  in  individual  state  ranking  also  is  scored,  three  of 
these  six  New  England  states  being  5th,  10th  and  22nd,  respectively,  in  income 


EmblMl 


IBM 

flMI 

iiTiin 


jOne  of  the  most  accurate  “yardsticks”  of  buying  power  is  net  individual  income, 
fudging  from  the  above  figures.  New  England  buying  power  rates  high. 

This  rating  is  confirmed  by  the  great  body  of  national  merchandisers  who  supply 
rge  measure — the  wants,  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  more  than  8  million 
Pifople  composing  the  matchless  New  England  consumers’  market. 

18  a  long-proven  merchan- 
l^ing  fact  that  all  linage 
standard  nationally  sold 

tands  is  most  effectively 
ought  to  the  attention  of 
Us  market  through  the 
^wspapers  in  the  39  most 
‘portant  New  England  lo- 
^^lities  listed  on  this  page. 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  Population,  3.8$2.3$6 
Clrcu-  2,50«  1 
lotion  lines 

**Attlel>oro  Sun . (E)  5,898  ,04 

**Boston  Eve.  American . (E)  253,320  .50 

**Boaton  Sunday  AdTertlser  .  (S)  436,511  .75 

*  •Boston  Globe . (M&E)  296,021  .50 

zttBoston  La  Notzla . (M&S)  37,330  .10 

ttBoston  Transcript . (E)  37,377  .25 

tt Boston  Post . (M)  376,994  .60 

ttBoston  Post . (S)  331,541  .55 

tt  Brockton  Enterprise . (£)  25,129  .08 

ttPItchburg  Sentinel . (E)  11,601  .06 

••Haverhill  Gazette .  ....  (E)  15,868  .07 

tHolyoke  Transcript  8c 

Telegram . (E)  17,148  .09 

••Lawrence  Eagle*Trlbune.  (M8cE)  26,600  .10 

••Lynn  Item . (E)  17,553  .065 

Lowell  Courier -Citizen 

and  Evening  Leader.  ..  (M&E)  16,712  .07 

••New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury . (M8cE)  27,922  .10  ] 

••New  Buford  Sunday 

Standard . (S)  17,675  .10  1 

••North  Adams  Transcript . (E)  10,466  .05: 

••Pittsfield  Eagle . (E)  19,551  .06 

••Salem  News . (E)  21,451  .09 

••Taunton  Gazette . (£)  9,088  .05 

••Worcester  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette . (M&E)  105,094  .28 

••Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S)  53,030  .21 

CONNECTICUT  —  Population.  1,380,631 
••Bridgeport  Post  Telegram  (£8iM)  45,010  .15 

••Bridgeport  Post  . (S)  24,047  .10 

••Hartford  Durant . (M)  39,675  .10 

••Hartford  Cou rant . (S)  61,366  .15 

ttHartford  Times . (E)  60,091  .15 

••Middletown  Press . (E)  8,479  .055 


5,528 

13,850 

60,074 

14,410 

7,847 

12,649 


tNaugatuck  News . (E)  5,528  .035 

••New  Britain  Herald . <E)  13,850  .08 

ttNew  Haven  Register . (E8cS)  60,074  .16 

••New  London  Day . (E) 

••Norwalk  Hour . (E) 

••Stamford  Advocate . (£) 

••Waterbury'  Republican  8t 

American . . (M8cE)  26,071  .09 

••Waterbury  Republican  8c 

American . (S8tE)  32,932  .09 

MAINE  —  Population,  768.014 
ttPortland  Press-Herald  Express, 

Sunday  Telegram.  ..(M8kE)  63,686  .20 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Population,  443.683 
••Concord  Monitor-Patriot.  .  .  (E)  6,888  .05 

ttKeene  Sentinel . (E)  4,303  .036 

ttManchesterUnion-Leader(M8cE)  33,804  .15 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Population,  604,397 

ttPawtucket  Times . (E;  30,184  .09 

••Providence  Bulletin . (E)  88,897  .20 

••Providence  Journal . (M)  45,044  .12 

••Providence  Journal . . (S)  92,319  .20 

••Providence  News-Tribune  .<E)  30,250  .10 

••Westerly  Sun  . (E&S)  5,500  .04 

ttWoonsocket  Call . (E)  15,896 


.18 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.035 


VERMONT  —  Population.  352,428 

••Barre  Times  . (E)  7,171  .04 

ttBrattleboro  Reformer . (E)  3,635  .035 

••Burlington  Free  Press . (M)  16,370  .065 

ttRutland  Herald . (M)  13,451  .06 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

Record . <E) 


.03 

.025 

.12 


.27(B) 

.27(B) 

.20 

.10 


.03 

.02 

.065 

.06 


5,006  .03  .025 

'  t  Government  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1931. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin, 
xtt  Italian  Dally. 

••  A.B.C.  Publishers*  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
tt  C^vernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
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SANTA  MONICA  DAILY 
SOLD  BY  COPLEY 

McClure  and  Funk  Acquire  Outlook 
and  Relinquish  Their  Interest 
in  Glendale  News- 
Press 

Purchase  o£  the  Santa  Monica  (Cal.) 
Outlook  by  S.  G.  McClure  and  J.  D. 
Funk  from  Ira  C.  Copley,  owner  of  a 
group  of  southern  California  news¬ 
papers,  and  relinquishment  by  Mr. 
McClure  and  Mr.  Funk  of  their  inter¬ 
est  in  another  Copley  paper,  the  Glen¬ 
dale  ((3al.)  News-Press  as  part  of  the 
deal,  was  announced  March  31. 

The  announcement  in  the  Outlook 
said  in  part;  "Mr.  McClure  has  been 
president  for  four  years  of  the  Southern 
California  Newspapers,  .Associated, 
which  owned  the  Outlook.  Mr.  Funk 
has  been  general  manager  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press.  Coincident  with  the 
transfer,  the  Southern  California  News- 
lepers,  .Associated,  of  which  I.  C.  Cop¬ 
ley  is  sole  owner,  has  acquired  the 
minority  stock  holdings  of  Mr.  McClure 
and  Mr.  Funk  in  the  Glendale  News- 
Press.  Mr.  Samuel  ti.  McClure  has 
resigned  as  president  of  the  Southern 
California  Newspapers,  .Associated, 
effective  today.” 

By  the  new  arrangement  Mr.  Funk 
will  become  general  manager  of  the  Out¬ 
look,  and  both  Mr.  Funk  and  Mr. 
McClure  will  take  up  their  residence  in 
that  city.  According  to  Mr.  McClure 
there  was  no  cash  involved  in  the  trans¬ 
action.  He  said  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  general  policies  of  the 
flutlook,  and  the  only  change  in  per¬ 
sonnel  will  affect  the  present  general 
manager,  Arthur  K.  Whyte. 

The  Outlook  is  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  in  the  state,  and  is  housed 
in  a  new  and  modern  plant  at  Fourth 
and  Broadway,  built  hy  Mr.  Copley 
following  his  acquisition  of  the  paper. 

The  Outlook  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Copley  in  1928,  during  the  period  when 
he  acquired  his  group  of  southern  (Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers.  In  November,  1931, 
he  sold  the  Hollyivood  News  to  the 
Hollywood  Citizen,  with  which  it  was 
merged  as  the  Hollywood  Citizen-News. 
Again  in  February,  1932.  Mr.  Copley 
disposed  of  two  more  of  his  newspapers, 
the  Pasadena  Post  and  the  Long  Beach 
Sun,  the  former  to  the  Pasadena  Star- 
Nercs,  and  the  latter  to  the  Long  Beach 
Press-T  elegram. 

W.  .S.  Kellogg,  who  was  general 
manager  of  the  Pasadena  Post,  until 
Mr.  Copley  sold  it.  will  be  the  new 
manager  of  the  Glendale  News-Press. 


N.  J.  MERGER  COMPLETED 

The  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Daily  Herald 
and  Passaic  Daily  News,  two  afternoon 
newspapers,  merged  April  4.  as  the 
Herald-News.  Both  papers  have  been 
in  existence  for  more  than  50  years. 
Simultaneously  with  the  merger,  the 
Herald-News  added  the  United  Press 
report  in  addition  to  the  Associated 
Press.  The  Herald  plant  was  aban¬ 
doned  and  the  new  newspaper  published 
in  the  News  plant,  recently  remodeled. 
George  M.  Hart,  editor  of  the  News 
for  many  years,  becomes  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Herald-News,  and  William  Mc¬ 
Bride.  managing  editor.  .Announcement 
of  the  pending  merger  was  carried  in 
Editor  &  PtiBUSHFji.  March  5. 

PLANS  RETAIL  CONFERENCES 

The  Wisconsin  Press  .Association  will 
hold  retailing  conferences  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  state  this  year  in  co-oi^ra- 
tion  with  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Information  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Extension  Division.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  arrange  with  local  merchants 
to  attend  these  conferences,  which  will 
l)e  led  by  Prof.  Richard  E.  Ellingwood. 

OPIE  TO  HEAD  ROTARY 

Major  E.  Walton  Opie.  managing 
editor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Staunton 
(Va.)  Nncs  and  Nc7vs-I^ader.  has 
been  nominated  as  president  of  the 
Staunton  Rotary  Club.  Being  tlie  only 
nominee,  his  nomination  is  equivalent  to 
election. 


AGENCY  LETTERS  URGE 
RATE  REDUCTIONS 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


sideration  in  making  up  lists  for  our 
clients  for  1932. 

“If  you,  like  other  leading  publica¬ 
tions,  are  contemplating  a  reduction,  we 
would  strongly  urge  that  you  advise  us 
immediately  if  possible.  If  you  are  not 
in  a  position  to  make  an  official  an¬ 
nouncement  at  this  time,  the  writer 
would  personally  appreciate  any  ad¬ 
vance  information  you  can  give  which 
you  may  be  sure  will  be  kept  in  strictest 
confidence. 

“You  are  familiar  with  the  general 
unsettled  condition  of  rates  on  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  outdoor,  etc.,  and  a 
definite  statement  of  the  policy  of  your 
publication  will  have  a  decided  bearing 
on  where  the  advertiser’s  future  dollars 
will  be  spent. 

“We  await  your  early  reply.” 

So  far  as  available  information  goes, 
the  usual  newspaper  response  to  these 
and  similar  letters  was  not  an  offer  of 
lower  rates,  but  a  statement  of  value 
offered  to  the  advertiser. 

An  Arkansas  paper,  for  instance,  re¬ 
plied  to  the  fir.st  Ayer  letter  by  saying 
that  its  rate  increase  had  merely  put  it 
up  to  the  national  average  for  papers 
of  its  size,  that  it  had  made  a  6  per 
cent  gain  in  circulation,  that  it  covered 
a  quality  market  and  that  it  spent  three 
times  as  much  on  news  and  feature 
service  and  composition  as  some  papers 
of  corresponding  size.  “We  have  lost 
only  one  account  because  of  the  in¬ 
crease,”  the  letter  added,  “and  it  was  a 


These 


Available 


Write  for  Details 


great  today  as  they  were  in  1929,  then 
when  we  did  come  to  a  year  that  com¬ 
pared  to  1929,  we  should  raise  them 
much  above  the  rates  we  now  have. 

Similar  replies  were  made  by  other 
publishers.  One  response  to  the  third 
Ayer  letter  may  be  quoted  as  follows : 

“Gentlemen :  Referring  to  your  favor 
of  yesterday  in  re  rates: 

“We  are  willing  to  accept  your  client’s 
recital  of  business  conditions  in  his  in¬ 
dustry.  He  formerly  enjoyed  prosperity 
and  is  not  doing  so  now.  Most  busi¬ 
nesses  are  like  that.  Neither  can  one 
find  serious  fault  with  his  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  buy  his  advertising 
at  a  lower  cost,  if  he  can  get  it. 

“Certain  factors,  it  seems  to  us,  mili¬ 
tate  against  acquiescence  in  his  demand, 

however,  so  far  as  the - is  concerned, 

and,  we  feel  sure,  by  other  newspapers. 

“Newspaper  rates  are  not  subject  to 
the  fluctuations  such  as  apply  to  corn 
and  cotton,  and  cannot  be  so  from  the 
very  nature  of  things.  Moreover  the 
newspapers,  we  believe,  have  never 
profiteered.  If  they  had  done  so,  there 
would  be  a  margin  on  which  to  go  and 
come  perhaps.  As  it  is  such  a  margin 
d(K-s  not  exist.  This  applies  absolutely 
to  The - . 


small  one.  We  believe  \ye  will  get  't 
back.” 


agencies,  apparently  including  N.  \ 
.Ayer  &  Son,  are  participating  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  must  see  cltarli 
that  the  proposal,  if  accepted,  must  be 
disastrous  to  the  publishers,  who  pjv 
the  agencies,  in  this  case  at  least,  to 
misrepresent  them. 

“Then  again,  in  all  the  agitation  tor 
lower  rates  no  advertiser  has  so  ur 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  given  the  sligb; 
est  indication  that  he  expects  to  iw 
more  space  or  even  to  pay  the  ne«,. 
papers  the  same  money  as  heretofore 
It  would  not  be  very  attractive  if  lx 
were  to  do  so,  but  such  is  the  cax 
nevertheless.  So  publishers  are  safe  it 
the  assumption  apparently  that  their 
revenues  will  be  cut  by  at  least  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  granted,  and 
probably  more. 

“We  have  shied  at  times  from  traps 
in  which  the  bait  failed  to  cover  tht 
steel,  hut  this  proposition  seems  to  » 
to  be  entirelv  without  bait.” 


“In  the  second  place  your  client,  as 
we  see  it,  is  merely  participating  in  a 
wide  and  noisy  propaganda  to  force 
rates  downward,  a  move  in  which  some 


NEWELL  HEADS  (TLUB 

Frank  S.  Newell,  circulation  director, 
Toledo  Blade,  was  recently  installed 
president  of  the  Blade-Times  Squari 
Club.  Other  officers  are  Paul  Erltr, 
first  vice-president,  Leo  F.  Long,  sw- 
ond  vice-president,  Edgar  W.  Stoddar.l 
secretary,  J.  H.  Theobald  treasurer, 
B.  Leet,  marshal,  and  Fred  L.  Bal¬ 
lard.  tyler. 


A  daily  in  the  Far  West  replied  to 
the  steamship  letter  by  making  com¬ 
parisons  of  its  own  milline  rates  and 
pr^uction  costs  with  those  in  other 
cities  of  similar  size.  This  reply  added: 
“While  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
trol  the  income  and  expenditures  of 
the  people  in  our  area  except  insofar 
as  advertising  can  educate  them  into 
making  various  expenditures,  at  the 
same  time  our  service  to  advertisers  has 
not  diminished  one  iota,  in  that  we  are 
now  giving  them  greater  coverage, 
reaching  more  people  than  ever  before, 
which  naturally  costs  us  more  to  dfi. 
If  we  were  to  reduce  our  advertising 
rates  because  e.xpendittires  are  not  as 


Making  straight  the  road 
to  market 


Used  Presses 


Low  Price  .  .  .  Quick  Ship¬ 
ment  . . .  Bargains  for  the 
Newspapers  whose  needs 
they  fit. 


These  presses  all  in  good  run¬ 
ning  order,  recently  removed 
to  allow  installation  of  new 
Duplex  machinery. 


Goss  High  Speed  Straight-line 
Sextuple  —  with  stereotype 
machinery. 

Goss  unit  type  Sextuple  —  with 
stereotyF>e  machinery. 

Scott  16-page  with  color  —  with 
stereotype  machinery. 

Goss  Flat  Bed  Web  —  including 
motor,  chases,  etc. 


There  is  a  direct  road  from 
manufacturer  to  user  in  Western 
Electric’s  marketing  of  telephone 
supplies  to  the  Bell  System. 

This  is  possible  because  Western 
Electric’s  customers  —  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies — are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bell  System.  So  mar¬ 
keting  of  telephone  supplies  is  not 
so  much  selling  as  it  is  distributing 
made -to-order  equipment  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  needs  and  scheduled  plan . 

To  fulfill  this  assignment  West¬ 
ern  Electric  has  built  up  a  chain 
of  thirty -tw’o  strategically  located 
w’arehouses,  where  it  maintains 
stocks  for  replacement  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  telephone  facilities. 

Meeting  these  normal  require¬ 
ments  is  a  large  undertaking.  In 
addition  to  that  comes  the  sudden 
demand  for  supplies  to  meet  and 


heat  emergencies — when  fire,  storm 
or  flood  take  their  toll.  Communi¬ 
cation  must  be  maintained. 

Western  Electric  also  does  most 
of  the  purchasing  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  for  the  Bell  System.  Its  lift)* 
year  experience  in  making  tele¬ 
phone  apparatus  helps  to  make 
possible  the  System’s  standards 
of  reliability. 

Through  its  triple  responsibility', 
W estern  Electric  plays  a  vital  part 
in  making  the  Bell  ideal  a  fact- 
‘  the  best  possible  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  low'est  cost  consistent 
with  financial  safety.” 


Facts  About 

Western  Electric 

Purchasers,  Manufacturers, 
Distributors  for  the  Bell  System 


#  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPASi' 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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Follow  The  Example  Of 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr. 
Henry  Ford 

Walter  P.  Chrysler 


Help  to  rebuild  prosperity.  Oet  together  with  your  <*ollea“:ues  in 
the  publishing  in<lustry  at  the 


A.P. 


AND 


A.  N.  P.  A, 

CONVENTIONS 


lOther 


miness 


ourage 


Every  executive  having  to  do  with  advertising  and  sales  will  either  be 
present  listening  to  or  reading  the  reports  of  your  deliberations. 

Concerted  action  now  by  the  Newspaper  Publishers  along  sane  lines 
will  greatly  aid  in  advancing  and  re-mobilizing  American  Business  men. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  two  great  Convention  issues  are  awaiting  vour 
reservations  and  copy  backing  up  your  Special  Representatives  with  a 
direct  message  from  the  home  office. 

The  day  of  sentimental  appeal  of  “Buy  Now”  is  dead — worn  out.  Get 
husy  and  attend  this  great  convention  and  through  the  inspiration  of 
numbers  make  this  a  memorable  convention. 

“The  Spirit  of  "76”  is  still  the  watchword  of  American  Business.  The 
great  names  at  the  top  of  this  page  say  that  Newspapers  are  their  hope 
for  fruitfulness  in  their  splendid  effort  to  stimulate  business — 

Do  vour  part!  Do  it  now.  Reserve  your  space  recpiirements. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


1706  Times  Building 


New  York  Citv 
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SEES  NEED  FOR  ‘SOCIETY  TO  PREVENT 
CRUELTY  TO  ADVERTISING’ 


Members  Would  Be  Those  Who  Prepare  Copy  and  Respect 
Viewpoint  of  Readers — Publishers,  Merchants  Have 
Distorted  View,  Writer  Says 


By  LOUIS  BLUMENSTOCK 
Advertiaing  Consultant,  New  York 


{This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  by 
Mr.  Blumcnstock  on  retail  advertising.) 

IF  I  could  draw,  I  would  picture 
“Advertising”  as  a  horse  hitclied  to 
a  wagon  piled  high  with  boxes  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  I  would  show  the  horse  lying 
between  the  shafts  and  the  retailer  and 
publisher  standing  over  him  with  clubs 
labelled  “Exaggerations”  and  “More 
Space.” 

The  scene  would  be  a  crooked  high¬ 
way  marked  “Deception”  filled  with  ruts 
and  pits.  The  horse  would  be  gazing 
longingly  in  the  direction  of  “Truth 
Road”  straight  and  smooth,  which  leads 
to  prosperity. 

I  am  not  an  artist ;  neither  can  I 
draw  word  pictures,  but  you  get  the  idea. 
It  depicts  the  true  advertising  situation. 
It  suggests  the  necessity  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  “Society  For  The  Preven¬ 
tion  Of  Cruelty  To  Advertising.” 

The  members  of  that  society  should 
be  those  who  prepare  advertising.  It 
may  be  news  and  of  interest  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  merchants  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  retail  advertising  prepared 
does  not  express  the  thoughts  or  the 
ideals  or  the  ability  of  those  who 
actually  write  the  copy. 

If  the  advertising  profession  were 
permitted  to  function,  there  would  be 
surprising  developments  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  advertising.  Those  who  write 
copy  like  to  think  in  terms  of  readers 
and  they  are  anxious  to  develop  a  reader 
following. 

This  is  strictly  a  professional  attitude 
and  quite  natural.  If  encouraged,  it 
would  accomplish  what  the  publishers 
and  the  retailers  have  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

At  present  most  publishers  look  upon 
advertising  men  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  volume  they  get  from  them — not 
from  the  character  of  the  service  they 
render  the  newspaper  reader. 

The  man  who  prepares  advertising 
and  does  not  fully  consider  the  individ¬ 
ual  it  is  designed  to  reach,  does  not 
make  any  contribution  to  advertising  no 
matter  how  great  his  personal  rewards 
may  be. 

The  creation  of  an  exceptional  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  a  newspaper  should  be 
praised  by  publishers.  Frequently,  such 
accomplishments  are  damned  by  pub¬ 
lishers  becau.se  the  advertisements  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “other”  paper. 

It  is  only  natural  to  be  concerned 
with  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  on  the  advertising  job.  How¬ 
ever,  ability,  a  proper  appreciation  of 
responsibility  to  the  readers,  and  other 
vital,  fundamental  qualifications,  are  de¬ 
serving  of  first  consideration  from  the 
publishers.  The  fact  that  most  of  them 
do  almost  nothing  to  encourage  sound, 
constructive  and  original  advertising,  in¬ 
dicates  that  they  are  entirely  unfamiliar 
with  the  commodity  they  manufacture 
and  sell. 

If  publishers  understood  advertising, 
they  would  realize  that  every  unusual 
advertisement  is  a  splendid  advertise¬ 
ment  for  advertising.  They  can,  to 
advantage,  encourage  competition  in 
good  advertising. 

_  I  know  from  experiences  in  many 
cities  that  two  or  three  e.xceptional  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  stimulate  advertis¬ 
ing  interest  in  any  community. 

Business  is  greatly  in  need  of  ad¬ 
vertising  ideas.  Advertising  is  greatly 
in  need  of  business.  Ideas  would  de¬ 
velop  more  advertising  and  more  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

_  The  procedure  of  advertising  prepara¬ 
tion  in  most  retail  establishments  would 
be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  harmful. 
The  advertising  manager  of  the  paper 
looks  over  the  sheet  and  says,  “Have 
we  got  so-and-so  for  tomorrow?  Call 


PRINTERS' 


ENGINEERS 


•  Our  staff  of  Printing  Plant  En¬ 
gineers  is  composed  of  specialists 
who  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  requirements  of  Equipments 
necessary  in  the  economical  oper¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Composing 
Rooms.  • 


FISHERMAN  ELLIS 


him  on  the  ’phone.” . After 

the  call,  someone  says,  “All  right,  he’ll 
use  60  inches.  Send  over  for  copy.” 
And  so,  60  inches  of  space  is  used  be¬ 
cause  the  dealer  was  urged  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  tomorrow’s  issue  of  the  paper. 

“You  can’t  afford  to  stay  out,”  is  the 
argument.  What  the  advertisement 
says  about  what  or  why  is  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  moment.  The  average  advertise¬ 
ment  reflects  that  very  attitude. 

“Who  is  in?”  “How  much  space?” 
“We  got  so-and-so  away  from  the  Daily 
Scream” — is  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of 
the  activities  of  the  average  advertising 
staff  in  a  newspaper  office.  The  adver¬ 
tising  waste  and  inefficiency  is  appalling. 
If  those  advertisements  were  only 
honest,  they  would  help  matters  ma¬ 
terially  as  dumb  as  they  are. 

The  question,  whether  an  advertise¬ 
ment  deserves  representation  in  the 
newspaper,  does  not  enter  anyone’s  mind 
except  w'hen  there  is  a  protest  from 
another  advertiser.  Then  it  is  merely 
a  case  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 

Publishers  could  make  the  retailers 
censor  their  own  advertising.  They 
could  be  requested  to  appoint  a  Censor¬ 
ship  Committee  and  meet  once  a  month 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  advertising 
practices.  A  mention  of  the  meeting 
and  its  purpose  could  be  made  in  a  news 
article.  If  I  know  human  nature,  the 
retailers  would  soon  be  so  ashamed  of 
themselves  that  they  would  begin  to  see 
the  irony  of  the  situation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  new  light. 

The  publishers  and  the  retailers  must 
realize  that  they  have  been  guilty  of 
not  conserving  their  most  valuable  asset. 
The  vehicle  that  carries  thoughts  into 
minds  and  inspires  action  has  broken 
down  at  a  time  when  we  must,  of  sheer 
necessity,  place  greater  dependence 
upon  it. 

It  is  futile  and  foolish  to  question 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising.  It 
remains  the  backlKtne  of  our  present 
distributing  methods.  Those  methods 
are  not  basically  wrong. 

It  is  known  th.at  one  organization, 
operating  two  chains  of  ready-to-wear 
stores,  finds  that  the  chain  which  docs 
not  advertise  is  more  successful  and 
profitable  than  the  one  that  advertises. 
Even  this  fact  does  not  destroy  one 
iota  of  faith  in  advertising.  It  merely 
confirms  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
only  the  intelligent  use  of  advertising 
brings  satisfactory  results. 

The  publishers  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  can  fit  into  the  advertising  picture 
in  every  retail  establishment  if  they 
will  make  a  more  intensive  study  of 
methods  and  indicate  a  greater  appre- 


of  readers.  Right  now  they  are  tir» 
of  promises  and  want  performanr. 
Advertising  has  been  in  high  tensiiir^ 
in  a  gear  that  irritates.  To  most  rea 
ers,  it’s  just  a  lot  of  blah.  Now  is  f’ 
time  for  advertising  to  relax,  to  assr 
an  easy  attitude,  a  charming  and 
ful  gesture  and  it  will  result  in 
greater  intensity  of  interest. 

Right  now,  some  cigarette  advert; 
could  make  a  big  hit  with  a  camp-;' 
that  claimed  absolutely  nothing  for 
product  and  used  as  a  slogan,  '  ij; 
another  cigarette.”  If  the  copy  J 
that  they  were  not  toasted,  were  pr  ■ 
ably  bad  for  your  throat  and  had 
million  coughs  in  a  carload,  the  reic 
tion  might  be  more  favorable. 

It’s  high  time  advertising  started 
consider  the  reader  and  his  state  of  iri: 


Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  well-known  writer 
of  Sunday  School  lessons  for  news¬ 
papers,  with  one  of  his  trophies  of  the 
Florida  seas.  This  is  a  four-foot 
barracuda,  taken  by  Dr.  Ellis  on  a 
fishing  trip  which  also  brought  him  a 
large  sailfish. 


ciation  of  fundamentals.  There  are  two 
viewpoints  of  advertising  in  every  re¬ 
tail  establishment.  The  merchandising 
viewpoint  is  dominant  and  the  news¬ 
paper  staff  should  have  a  leaning  toward 
the  advertising  viewpoint. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  develop  interest¬ 
ing  advertising  ideas.  The  difficulty  is 
obtaining  acceptance  of  those  ideas. 

This  is  a  favorable  time  to  obtain  a 
complete  revision  of  advertising  opinions. 
It  is  vital  to  the  publisher  and  to  the 
retailer. 

The  public  is  all  fed  up  on  the  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  that  are  being  made 
by  everybody.  The  reception  given  to 
Ballyhoo  and  other  magazines  which 
“kid”  advertising  show  this. 

Advertising  must  analyze  the  temper 


ELMORE  TRIAL  APRIL  11 

J.  F.  Elmore,  former  school  tia.l 
will  be  tried  in  circuit  court  at  Doth. 
.\la.,  April  11,  on  charges  of  as« 
with  intent  to  murder  L.  Smith  Dr 
veteran  Dothan  newspaperman.  1 
attack  followed  appearance  of  an  t. 
torial  by  Deal  in  the  Wiregrass  Jom. 
a  weekly,  based  on  a  letter  from  Elm 


$20,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

Eleanor  Johnson  of  Waterville, '! 
found  not  guilty  of  the  murder  a 
Abraham  Levine,  has  brought  a  li  ■ 
suit  against  the  Portland  Evening  E  - 
press  and  Press  Herald  for  $20,000 


ARE  YOU  WILLING 


TO  BE  SHOWN? 


Every  day  our  representatives,  by  practical  demon¬ 
strations,  are  proving  the  benefits  of  Burgess  Chrome 
Mats. 


In  these  days  the  survival  of  many  publications  is 
due  v/holly  to  the  study,  analysis  and  acceptance  of 
economical  recommendations.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  un¬ 
founded  claims  but  request  a  practical  demonstration 
and  then  take  advantage  of  any  economies  that  may 
be  proven. 


We  stand  ready  to  demonstrate  and  prove  the  many 
economies  that  may  be  secured  through  the  use  of 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats  in  better  printing,  saving  in  ink, 
paper,  etc. 


Our  substantial  growth  can  be  attributed  to  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  furnish  a  superior  product  and  service. 


Write  Selling  House  neerest  you 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 

A\  VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS  A 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Divuion  of  C*  F.  Burgess  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Freeport,  Illinois 


INDIANA  DAILY  SOLO 

H.  E.  Scherer  of  Chicago  has 
chased  the  stock  of  Fred  R.  Er?.; 
Sam  H.  Ewing  and  Edna  R.  Ewing  - 
the  Princeton  (Ind.)  Clarion~Nc.: 
Republican  daily.  Fred  R.  Ewing  btJ 
came  editor  in  1902  when  the  Pnnc;;% 
Evening  News  and  the  Princeton  Clam 
were  consolidated  into  the  present  neu- 
paper.  George  B.  Grigsby  continues;, 
business  manager  and  president  of 
publishing  company  and  R.  S.  M;:r 
ford,  managing  editor,  succeeds  Ew;-, 
as  editor. 
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Where  Added 
Buying  Power 
Adds  Millions 

to 

Advertisers’ 
Profits - 

the 


Business  continues  “generally 
good”  in  a  large  part  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  State  —  with  merchants  re¬ 
ported  giving  substantial  orders 
for  Spring  goods  to  make  up  low 
stocks,  according  to  trade  dis¬ 
patches. 

Increased  output  of  bituminous 
coal  indicates — via  heavier  fuel 
requirements — considerable  accel¬ 
eration  in  plant  and  factory  activ¬ 
ity.  This  phase  also  is  emphasized 
by  larger  raw  material  orders. 

It  is  also  reported  that  wholesale 
trade  in  general  is  better  than  at 
any  period  since  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  —  with  much  new 
building  construction  employing  a 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Market 


great  deal  of  labor.  This  normally 
would  be  delayed  but  has  been 
speeded  up  because  of  mild 
weather. 

This  class  of  employment  and 
other  leading  occupational  lines 
are  showing  visible  evidences  of 
the  gradual  but  progressive  return 
to  better  times,  now  taking  place 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Any  increase  in  the  buying  power 
of  such  a  huge  market  means 
added  millions  in  profits  to  dis¬ 
criminating  merchandisers.  1932 
is  destined  to  be  a  better  business 
year  than  was  1931 — in  the  Key¬ 
stone  State.  Let  these  newspapers 
representing  21  important  Penn¬ 
sylvania  localities,,  show  you  the 
proof  —  as  far  as  concerns  their 
districts. 

The  papers  named  here  reach  and 
influence  a  large  section  of  the 
Keystone  mass  sales  market.  They 
are  unequalled  as  molders  in  the 
public’s  buying  trends  where 
nationally  advertised  brands  are 
to  be  considered.  Employ  them 
NOW.  Write  at  once  for  detailed 
information  relating  to  their  local 
markets. 


m 


] 


2,S00  lO.DAt 


('irruUtlon 

lines 

Hoes 

fAllentown  Call . 

.(M) 

38,699 

.12 

.12 

fAlIentown  Call . 

..(S) 

30,499 

.12 

.12 

fBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune 

.(E) 

8,416 

.04 

.04 

Bethlehem  Globe  Times.. 

..(E) 

16,071 

.07 

.07 

•Chester  Times  . 

..(E) 

21,372 

.09 

.08 

•Connellsville  Courier  .... 

..(E) 

6,891 

.05 

.05 

•Easton  Express  . 

..(E) 

34,547 

.12 

.12 

•Erie  Times . 

..(E) 

33,976 

.09 

.09 

fGreensburg  Review- 

Tribune  . 

(EM) 

13,275 

.06 

.06 

fHazleton  Plain  Speaker. . 

..(E)] 

< 

>■  21,662 

.08 

.07 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)J 

fLebanon  News  Times - 

..(E) 

11,123 

.05 

.05 

toil  City  Derrick . 

..(M) 

9,370 

.05 

.05 

•Scranton  Times  . 

..(E) 

48,727 

.15 

.14 

•Sharon  Herald  . 

..(E) 

7,294 

.04 

.04 

•Washington  Observer  and 

Reporter . 

(ME) 

16,131 

.06 

.06 

•West  Chester  Local  News..(E) 

11,202 

.05 

.05 

•Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader  (E) 

28,289 

.07 

.07 

fWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . 

.(ME) 

27,355 

.10 

.10 

fYork  Dispatch  . 

...(E) 

20,841 

.07 

.07 

•A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

A.  A.  A.  A.  TO  DISCUSS 
BROADCAST  CREDIT 

Afency  Convention  to  Include  Open 

Session  on  Radio  for  First 
Time,  With  Dill  and 
Davis  on  Program 

The  proi)er  extent -and  nature  of  tlie 
advertising  credit  in  a  broadcast  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  discussed  by  Senator  C.  C. 
Dili  of  Washington  and  Representative 
Ewin  L.  Davis  of  Tennessee  at  a  second 
oi)en  session  of  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  to  be  held  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  April  14  and  15. 

‘  Senator  Dill  and  Representative  Davis 
will  be  followed  on  the  program  hy 
agency  executives  responsible  for  80 
per  cent  of  the  sponsored  national  pro¬ 
grams  now  on  the  air.  it  is  announced. 

The  session,  open  to  Four-A  mem- 
l)ers  and  invited  guests,  will  _be^  held 
Friday  afternoon,  April  15.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  radio  session  has  been 
open  to  others  than  members.  Another 
open  session  will  be  beld  tbe  first  day, 
April  14,  at  which  the  speakers  as  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  will  include  Dr.  Paul 
H.  Nystrom,  Floyd  Parsons,  Walter 
Moving,  and  W.  L.  Day. 

Senator  Dill  is  joint  author  with  Sen¬ 
ator  James  Couzens  of  Michigan,  of  the 
Couzens-Dill  resolution  directing  the 
present  investigation  of  the  broadcasting 
industry  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion.  Congressman  Davis  is  chairman 
of  the  House  committee  which  deals 
with  radio.  Both  have  notified  John 
Benson,  president  of  the  Four-A,  of 
their  acceptance  of  invitations  to  speak. 

The  importance  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission’s  investigation  of  broadcast 
advertising  has  been  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  Four-A  bulletin  to  agencies 
throughout  the  country  urging  careful 
attention  to  the  commission’s  question¬ 
naire  and  constructive  suggestions  for 
improvements. 

“Upon  the  .evidence  collected  by  the 
Radio  Commission  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  the  future  broadcasting  policy  of 
our  government  probably  will  be  based,” 
the  bulletin  stat^.  “The  Commission's 
report  is  expected  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  determining  to  what  extent  broad¬ 
casting  by  the  American  plan  is  sound 
and  in  the  public  interest. 

“There  seems  to  be  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  our  members 
that  commercial  credits  can  be  made 
attractive  and  interesting  in  themselves 
by  good  showmanship  and  may  be  quite 
acceptable  to  radio  listeners,  even  though 
long.  How  they  are  handled  is  more 
imiwrtant  than  their  frequency  or 
length. 

“Our  Committee  on  Radio  Broadcast¬ 
ing  believes  that  the  future  development 
of  radio  lies  in  this  direction." 

Reid  Leaves  Fisher  Agency 

Frank  Wright,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Montreal  office  of  James  Fisher 
Company,  Ltd.,  advertising  agents,  has 
become  manager  of  the  Montreal  office 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Harold  M.  Reid,  after  seven 
years’  service.  Mr.  Wright  has  been  a 
director  for  two  years.  On  behalf  of 
the  company,  James  Fisher  presente<l 
Mr.  Reid  with  a  duffle  bag  of  walrus 
hide.  Mr.  Wright  presented  Mr.  Reid 
with  a  black  and  gold  onyx  desk  set 
from  the  staff. 

Sponsors  Art  Contest 

The  Boston  Advertising  Club  is  spon¬ 
soring  an  advertising  art  contest,  open 
to  all  New  England  artists,  covering 
any  subject  for  any  medium.  Judges 
are  John  H.  McCoullough,  Doremus 
Advertising  agency;  Paul  Hawthorne, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn ; 
and  Roland  Baum,  United  Drug  Com¬ 
pany.  The  contest  closes  April  9. 

American  Tool  to  Sutherland 

The  R.  K.  Sutherland  Company  of 
Boston  has  been  appointed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tool  &  Machine  Company,  also  of 
that  city,  to  direct  its  advertising.  Busi¬ 
ness  papers  chiefly  will  be  used. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald 


Arthur  J.  Peel 

By  W.AY  of  relaxing  and  giving  his 
tyi)ewriting  machine  a  chance  to 
cool  off,  “.Art”  Peel  frequently  indulges 
in  a  round  or  two  of  Scotch  marbles. 

When  he’s  working  at  his  job,  .Arthur 
J.  Peel  is  coi)y  commodore  for  the  S.  A. 
Conover  Advertising  Agency,  of  Boston. 

Golf  is  but  one  of  his  two  hobbies. 
Tlie  second  is  making  his  Bachelor  of 
.Arts  degree  live  up  to  its  reputation  so 
that  the  faculty  at  King  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  won’t  ask  him  to  give  it 
back ;  to  wit — he  produces  poetry,  fic¬ 
tion,  essays,  and  divers  other  literary 
effusions,  such  as  works  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting  for  public  scho<jls,  contrac¬ 
tors.  et  al. ;  articles  on  various  business 
problents,  including  advertising,  cost¬ 
accounting,  economics,  business  educa¬ 
tion,  and  .systems.  He  also  has  been  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  editorial  and 
feature  pages  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  twelve  years.  .And.  just 
to  round  off  tlie  day.  he  is  an  instructor 
in  a  business  school  in  Boston  in 
evening  classes. 

In  March,  1884.  “.Art”  Peel  was  born 
in  London,  England.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  public  accountant  and  effi- 
emney  engineer  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  For  seven  years  he  has 
been  in  advertising,  a  free-lance  writer 
and,  for  twarly  three  years,  copy  boss 
for  Conover. _ 

General  Motor*  Appointments 

D.  P.  Brother,  director  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  section  of  General  Motors,  is  to 
«lirect  advertising  for  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Buick-OIds-Pontiac  Sales  Company, 
Richard  H.  Grant,  president  of  the  new 
company,  has  announced.  J.  E.  Grimm, 
Jr.,  long  identified  with  General  Motors 
sales  and  advertising  activities,  will  be 
advertising  manager  for  Buick,  E.  J. 
Poag  f)ecoming  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  sales  company.  R.  M.  W. 
.Shaw,  advertising  manager  for  Olds, 
and  R.  W.  White,  advertising  manager 
for  Pontiac,  continue  in  their  capacities. 
I..  K.  .Austin,  formerly  with  Chevrolet, 
will  serve  in  a  production  capacity  for 
the  advertising  department. 

Lewy  Chemical  Appoints 

Lewy  Chemical  Company,  New  York- 
City,  manufacturer  of  Moth-Gas  Clothes 
Savers  and  Liquid  Frost,  has  placed  its 
advertising  account  with  Reimers, 
Whitehill  &•  Sherman,  Inc.  Magazines 
and  newspapers  will  be  used. 

Young  &  Rubicam  Appointed 

A’’oung  &•  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  whole  account 
of  the  Merchandise  Department  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Bridgeport. 

Conn.  - 

File*  Bankruptcy  Schedule 
A  schedule  showing  liabilities  of  $11,- 
898  and  assets  of  $2,991  has  been  filed 
in  bankruptcy  proceedings  of  the  Hil¬ 
dreth  Jones  Ferry  advertising  agenev, 

Buffalo.  — I _ 

Duck  Grower*  Name  Hoyt 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  New 
A’^ork.  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  Long  Island  Duck  Grow¬ 
ers  Association,  Inc.,  of  Center  Mor¬ 
iches.  N.  A’. 


CITES  DAILY  FLEXIBILITY 

Ben  Duggar,  Jr.,  Say*  U*e  of  New*- 
paper*  Can  Cut  Wa*te 

How  advertising  can  be  adapted  to 
selected  newspapers  to  take  advantage 
of  local  conditions,  climate,  living  habits 
and  buying  tastes,  was  demonstrated  by 
use  of  charts  based  on  the  1930  census 
by  Ben  Duggar,  Jr.,  Chicago,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  addressing  the  advertising  group 
of  Prof.  R.  R.  Aurner  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  recently. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  medium,”  Mr.  Duggar 
said.  “Take  the  newspaper  and  the 
weather  out  of  conversation  and  the 
average  American  adult  would  be 
speechless,  for  just  about  everybody  who 
reads  at  all  reads  a  newspaper  every 
day.” 

Citing  newspaper  advertising  as  the 
most  logical  and  economical  factor  in 
reducing  the  increasing  distribution 
costs  in  industry,  Mr.  Duggar  said ; 

“Volume  production  demands  volume 
sales  and  volume  sales  demand  judicious 
advertising  in  those  markets  where  the 
ability  to  buy  is  known.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  can  cut  sales  waste  by  carry¬ 
ing  sales  campaigns  to  the  productive 
communities. 

“The  newspaper  advertiser  can  choose 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  his  ad¬ 
vertising  story  will  be  most  effective. 
His  advertisement  appears  when  weather, 
psychology  and  ability  to  buy  are  most 
favorable.  He  can  adapt  bis  campaign 
to  local  conditions,  with  a  flexibility  not 
always  possible  in  other  media.” 

Advertising  Bridge  Le**on* 

Newspapers  in  41  United  States  cities 
and  seven  in  Canada  are  included  on  the 
list  to  announce  the  Ely  Culbert.son 
radio  bridge  program,  sponsoi'ed  by 
William  Wrigley,  Jr.  Company,  and 
broadcast  over  the  N.B.C.  network  three 
times  a  week,  beginning  April  4.  The 
program  advertising  will  be  inserted 
three  times  a  week  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  Culbertson  series.  The 
Frances  Hooper  .Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  is  releasing  the  schedule. 

Big  Hairpin  Campaign 

Plans  for  what  is  considered  the 
greatest  single  campaign  ever  undertaken 
to  make  jobbers,  dealers  and  customers 
“hairpin  conscious”  were  announced  this 
week  by  the  Hump  Hairpin  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  with  plants  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Hyacinthe,  Quebec.  The  dealer 
campaign  is  now  under  way  in  trade 
journals  and  the  consumer  drive  will 
begin  in  June. 

Abbott  Kimball  Form*  Agent  y 

.A  new  advertising  agency  to  be  known 
as  Abbott  Kimball.  Inc.,  has  been 
formed  by  Abbott  Kimball,  formerly  a 
memljer  of  the  firm  of  Lyddon,  Han¬ 
ford  &  Kimball.  Offices  are  at  250 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  Mr.  Kimball 
was  at  one  time  wdth  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  Conde  Nast. 

Malt  Copy  to  Dailie* 

.Advertising  schedules  have  been  re¬ 
leased  to  approximately  150  newspapers 
on  Puritan  Malt,  a  product  of  P.abst 
Corporation,  Milwaukee,  starting  April 
8.  The  copy  averages  between  3,000 
and  7,000  lines.  The  Chicago  office  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  is 
releasing  the  schedules. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  to  Rankin 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co..  Jean¬ 
nette,  Pa.,  through  its  president,  W.  O. 
Rutherford,  announces  the  appointment 
of  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company.  New 
York,  to  handle  the  advertising  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  tires,  tennis  halls,  and  bicycle 
tires.  Newspapers,  magazines  and  trade 
publications  will  be  used. 

Richfield  Promote*  W.  C.  Burn* 

.At  a  recent  directors’  meeting  of  the 
Richfield  Oil  Corporation  of  New  York, 
W.  Chalmers  Burns,  formerly  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  director  in  charge  of  sales, 
was  elected  to  a  newly  created  position 
in  the  company,  executive  vice-president. 


CLEAN-UP  MATS  OFFERED 

The  National  Clean  Up  and  Point 
Up  Campaign  Bureau,  2201  New  A’ork 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  offer¬ 
ing  publishers  a  new  series  of  mats  of 
headings,  cartoons,  and  advertisements 
covering  many  lines  of  business.  R.  W 
Emerson,  executive  secretary,  points 
ou  that  the  organization  does  not  send 
out  any  “news  releases”  to  newspapers 
but  supplies  mats  for  advertising  to  be 
sold  by  newspapers  to  local  advertisers. 
A  new  handbook  offers  suggestions  for 
tying  in  the  campaign  with  national 
movements  for  the  reconditioning  of 
property  as  an  unemployment  measure, 

Promoted  by  Grace  Line 

Matthew  B.  Claussen,  for  two  years 
general  advertising  manager  of  the 
Grace  Line,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  publicity  for  all  the  Grace  Line's 
services.  Headquarters  will  be  at  10 
Hanover  Square,  New  York.  His  ex¬ 
perience  has  included  direction  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Hamburg- American 
Line,  the  American  Express  Company, 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  Thos.  Cook 
&  Son,  and  other  travel  firms. 

Placing  Hotel  Contract* 

The  E.  D.  Kollock  Advertising  Agency 
of  140  Federal  street,  Boston,  is  plac¬ 
ing  advertising  on  an  exchange  basis  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  the  Grey- 
lock,  Williamstown,  Mass. ;  the  Bal¬ 
sams,  Dixville  Notch,  N.  H. ;  Gray's 
Inn,  Jackson,  N.  H. ;  Lake  Morey  Club, 
Fairlee,  Vt. :  Rangeley  Lake  Hotel, 
Rangeley,  Me. ;  tlie  Lafayette,  Port¬ 
land,  Me. - 

New  Account*  for  R.  W.  dc  S. 

Angela  'Varona,  beauty  preparations, 
New  York,  will  place  advertising 
through  Reimers,  Whitehill  &  Sherman, 
Inc.,  of  the  same  city.  Broadcasting 
will  be  used.  The  same  agency  is  han¬ 
dling  the  account  of  the  New  York 
Electrical  School  which  will  run  in 
New  York  newspapers  and  in  some 
magazines.  - 

Receive*  $250,000  Account 

The  One  Minute  Washing  Machine 
Company,  Newton,  la.,  recently  awarded 
a  contract  for  a  $250,000  advertising  and 
publicity  campaign  to  the  Bailey  Lar¬ 
son  agency  of  Marshalltown,  la.,  and 
the  Marshall  Printing  Company.  All 
advertising  for  the  remainder  of  tbe 
year  will  be  supervised  by  the  Marshall¬ 
town  agency. 

Righter  Head*  Outdoor  Office 

'Volney  F.  Righter,  for  four  years  an 
account  executive  of  Erwin,  Wasey  4 
Co.,  has  resigned  from  the  agency  to 
become  New  York  manager  of  the  newly 
established  office  of  Outdoor  Service, 
Inc.,  122  East  42nd  street.  Outdoor 
Service  maintains  headquarters  in  Gii- 
cago  and  has  branches  in  New  York 
and  Philadelpliia. 

Cambridge  Tile  Appoint* 

The  Cambridge  Tile  Manufacturing 
Company,  Cincinnati,  announces  the 
appointment  of  the  Keelor  &  Stites  Co, 
also  of  Cincinnati,  member  of  the  Firs' 
Inter-.Agency  Group  of  advertising 
agencies,  as  advertising  counsel.  Media 
lists  will  be  announced  shortly. 

Hoop*  Join*  Firm 

With  the  appointment  of  Walter 
Hoops  as  vice-president,  the  Heatb- 
Seehof  Company,  Chicago  agency,  will 
be  known  in  the  future  as  Seehof  4 
Hoops,  with  offices  at  221  W.  \\  acker 
Drive.  - 

Ly*ol  of  England  Appoint* 

Lysol,  Lt  L,  of  England,  has 
its  advertising  account  with  N.  W 
Ayer  &  Son,  Ltd.  .Advertising  will  be 
used  throughout  the  British  Isles. 

Schick  Diy  Shaver  Appoint* 

Briggs  &  \  arley.  New  York,  tus 
been  appointed  by  Schick  Dry  Shai'c^' 
Inc.,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  handle 
latter’s  advertising. 

New  Accoi  nt  for  Thwinj 

Walter  E.  Thw  ing,  Inc.,  New  Yor 
agency,  is  handling  the  account  of  Dan*  , 
Low  &  Co.,  Salem.  Mass. 
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newspapers  relied  on  to  achieve 

UTILITY'S  $30,000,000  SALES  GOAL 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  Continuing  1931  Schedule 
With  85  Per  Cent  of  Copy  Going  to  Newspapers 
— Dealers  Using  Tie-Up  Copy 


SCHOOL  RAISES  STANDARDS 
OF  JOURNALISM  TEACHING 


advertising  confidently  expected 
/l,  to  help  in  the  sale  of  $30,000,000  in 
ns  and  electric  appliances  by  the  com- 
and  dealers  will  be  placed  this 
lear  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  Northern  California  utility, 
jiBcials  of  the  corporation  have  an- 
lounced.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
ilvertising  appropriation  will  be  in- 
ested  in  newspapers. 

The  advertising  total  is  the  same  as 
jst  year,  when  ^0,000,000  in  sales  re- 
ijlted  for  the  company  and  dealers. 
Experience  in  the  past  has  been  that 
(italers  share  in  the  results  of  the  ad- 
vtrtising  in  accordance  with  the  tie-in 
copy  they  use,  their  sales  volume  in 
previous  campaigns  usually  being  more 
tai  twice  that  of  the  company’s  when 
a  particular  campaign  is  considered. 
Details  of  the  1932  campaign  were 
disclosed  by  A.  L.  Adkins,  copy  chief, 
»ho  said  that  the  main  difference  as 
ompared  to  the  1931  advertising  will 
bt  the  use  of  larger  advertisements  at 
ctrtain  periods  and  smaller  space  regu¬ 
larly,  and  a  coordination  of  selling  cam¬ 
paigns  and  newspaper  releases.  There 
mil  ^  no  reduction  in  the  total  linage 
used  yearly. 

The  close  of  1931  found  the  company 
wiA  40  per  cent  more  electric  refrig¬ 
erators  on  its  lines  than  in  the  preced- 
ug  year  and  a  record  number  of  electric 
range  sales.  The  gas  heating  sales  also 
proved  very  successful,  Mr.  Adkins 
reported. 

Continuation  of  the  campaign  to  sell 
Wessix  portable  electric  heaters  marked 
January’s  copy.  Offering  $2.50  for  old 
lieaters  as  trade-ins  on  $12.50  heaters, 
the  company  has  sold  4,O0O  of  these  ap- 
pitances.  The  expansion  in  sales  en¬ 
abled  by  the  dealer  tie-in  advertising  is 
tvealed  by  the  company’s  figures  show- 
ug  that  the  manufacturer  sold  alto- 
g^r  10,000  additional  heaters  in  the 
territory  receiving  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company’s  and  dealer  tie-in 
ccpy  during  the  time  of  the  campaign. 
Manufacturers  and  jobbers  have  been 
contacted  by  the  company  in  a  move- 
3ent  for  a  "United  Industry  Campaign’’ 
to  sell  8,000  automatic  gas  water  heaters 
nan  advertising  and  sellir>"  drive  which 
sarted  Feb.  1.  The  use  of  copy  stress¬ 
ing  the  automatic  heaters  will  continue 
tour  months. 

W'hile  the  high  mark  of  the  company 
to  date  for  sale  of  gas  water  heaters  is 
:joo  in  three  months,  confidence  is 
apressed  that  the  goal  of  3,000  will  be 
rached  in  four  months.  The  regular 
*iyertising  quota  will  be  increased  one- 
tkird  during  the  duration  of  the  cam- 
?>ign,  and  larger  copy  will  be  used.  A 
™^'ey  has  revealed  the  automatic  heater 
fold  one  in  which  needs  have  grown 
out  of  pace  with  sales  in  recent  years. 


“We  feel  that  we  have  something  to 
offer  and  that  the  campaign  will  suc¬ 
ceed,”  said  Mr.  Adkins.  “The  reduc¬ 
tion  in  sales  in  recent  years  shows  the 
need  of  sales  work.  The  price  of  auto¬ 
matic  gas  water  heater  is  50  per  cent 
under  1917  yet  the  quality  is  better. 
In  addition,  natural  gas  has  cut  the 
operating  cost  40  per  cent  and  the  ap¬ 
pliances  are  better  built  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  ever. 

“Our  experience  with  electric  refrig¬ 
eration  and  with  the  sale  of  gas  heating 
appliances  has  been  that  if  an  article 
reduces  the  expenses  in  the  home  and 
can  be  offered  at  a  real  saving,  it  will 
be  bought  despite  the  depression. 

“We  feel  that  now  is  a  good  time  to 
advertise  in  newspapers.  In  many  ways 
it  is  a  much  better  time  than  before. 
There  is  less  advertising  with  which  to 
compete.  People  have  held  off  purchas¬ 
ing  and  are  hungry  for  new  merchan¬ 
dise.  People  are  reading  and  studying 
the  advertisements  more  than  ever. 

“In  1929  it  was  harder  to  get  copy 
read.  People  had  the  money,  and  they 
were  not  particular  how  it  was  spent. 
Today  is  a  day  of  values,  and  products 
of  good  value  can  be  sold.  It  is  a  day 
of  less  ballyhoo,  and  hence  of  more 
opportunity  to  the  man  who  has  a  prac¬ 
tical  object  for  sale. 

“We  believe  if  the  seller  keeps  condi¬ 
tions  of  today  in  mind  and  tries  to 
meet  these  conditions,  he  will  succeed. 
If  the  merchant  fits  the  public’s  wants 
in  quality,  price  and  advertising  to  meet 
the  public’s  needs  he  will  have  good 
business. 

“In  our  own  case,  our  1932  sales  cam¬ 
paign  can  be  expected  greatly  to  help 
return  $30,000,000  in  sales  to  ourselves 
and  dealers.  Dealers  are  advised  and 
urged  to  tie-in  on  these  campaigns  with 
advertising  and  they  can  be  expected  to 
share  more  than  us  in  sales.  Additional" 
amounts  for  wiring,  labor,  etc.,  will 
bring  the  total  business  created  to  a 
much  larger  figure  than  $30,000,000.” 

Two  other  major  drives  are  planned 
for  this  year.  In  April,  an  electric 
range  sales  campaign  will  get  under 
way,  accompanied  by  excessive  news¬ 
paper  copy.  A  similar  move  will  mark 
the  gas  heating  program  this  fall. 

Instruction  to  farmers  on  how  to  use 
electricity  will  be  undertaken  this  year. 
.\n  advertising  campaign  in  the  rural 
sections  will  stress  the  profit  in  using 
electric  feed  grinders,  pumps,  motors 
and  brooders,  with  special  stress  on  the 
types  of  equipment  designated  for  the 
best  results  in  varied  lines. 
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convinced  that 
the  only  real  solu¬ 
tion  to  checking 
proof  troubles  is 
the  complete  serv¬ 
ice  we  render. 


tie  Advertising 
Checking  Bureaij  irc. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

“First  Quarter  (September  to  Janu¬ 
ary)  :  Organization  of  the  first-year 
class  as  a  news  staff  which  will  begin 
the  collection  and  reporting  of  news  in 
New  York  City  under  conditions  as 
nearly  identical  as  possible  with  the  best 
current  newspaper  practice;  assignment 
of  university  class  work;  orientation  of 
individuals  to  current  conditions  and 
practices  of  the  profession.  The  work 
and  study  of  all  students  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  directed  by  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

"Second  Quarter  (February  to  June) ; 
Continuation  of  staff  organization.  Be¬ 
ginning  of  courses  in  copy  reading  and 
Siting ;  use  of  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  and  City  News  daily  telegraph 
services  and  the  radio  services  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
.  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
Continuation  of  university  class  work 
and  of  intensive  control  and  supervision 
by  members  of  our  Faculty. 

"Third  Quarter  (September  to  Janu¬ 
ary.  second  year) :  Continuation  of 
staff  organization,  and  writing  courses. 
Use  of  press  association  services.  Pre¬ 
liminary  seminar  work  preparatory  for 
specialization  in  politics,  economics, 
finance,  foreign  correspondence,  music, 
art  and  theatrical  criticism,  writing,  and 
reporting  of  religious  and  scientific 
meetings,  etc.,  etc. 

"Fourth  Quarter  (February  to  June, 
second  year)  ;  Intensive  specialization 
in  various  forms  of  reporting,  editing 
and  other  activities  of  a  newspaper, 
press  association  and  periodical  editor¬ 
ial  room;  training  in  executive  thought 
and  direction.  Granting  of  individual 
liberty  of  study  and  writing  as  far  as 
is  consistent  w'ith  organized  effort. 
Research  in  news  trends,  news  values 
and  e.xecutive  planning.” 

A  new  course  to  be  offered  by  Prof. 
Pitkin  will  deal  with  the  development 
of  the  English  language  and  the  correct 
use  of  words.  Prof.  Will  will  give 
a  new  course  in  the  reading  of  books 
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COOKING  SCHOOL  IN  EASTON 

The  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  conducted 
a  cooking  school  last  week.  Miss  Emma 
Hanko  was  in  charge. 
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Advertisers  say  —  “A  Hit! 
Great  Success!  Best  Ever! 
Well  Done!  Immediate  Re¬ 
sponse!  Many  Direct  Sales 
Resulted!”  Not  a  single  one 
was  disappointed. 

Once  again  the  dominant 
Peori  Area  medium  —  The 
Peoria  Journal-Transdript 
demonstrates  it’s  superior 
reader  influence. 

Plan  now  to  use  this  vigor¬ 
ous  selling  medium  in  your 
next  campaign.  It  will  do  a 
real  job  for  you  in  The 
PeoriArea! 

PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

Read  in  4  out  of  5  Peoria  Homes 

Repretanted  Nationally  by  Chaa.  H.  Eddy  Co. 
Naw  York  Chicago  Boaton 

Mambar  Maior  Market  Nawapapara,  Ine. 


and  current  magazines.  A  possible  »». 
quirement  is  the  ability  to  translate 
at  sight  news  articles  or  editorials 
from  the  press  of  at  least  one  foreign 
country — a  requirement  enforced  in  the 
early  years  of  the  school. 

One  effect  of  the  limitation  of  en¬ 
rollment  probably  will  be  a  drastic  re¬ 
duction  of  the  timber  of  women  stu¬ 
dents.  Women  applicants  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  school  will  be  required  to 
show  a  “serious  and  purposeful  con¬ 
cern  for  this  work.”  While  no  definite 
limit  will  be  set  in  advance.  Dean 
Ackerman  said  that  “by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination”  should  the  number 
reach  40  per  cent  of  the  schools’  en¬ 
rollment. 

“I  know  of  no  newspaper  or  press 
association  with  even  25  per  cent  of  its 
editorial  staff  made  up  of  women,”  he 
added.  “I  think  the  school  should  not 
encourage  women  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  unlimited  opportunities  when  we 
know  the  opportunities  are  limited.” 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


EAKXIXGS  of  George  Washington 
Hill,  president  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  considered  the  high¬ 
est-paid  advertising  man,  reached  a 
minimum  of  $1,018,000  for  1931,  with 
more  to  come  when  the  books  of  the 
company  for  that  year  were  closed. 
This  was  disclosed  when  James  B. 
Harvie,  treasurer  of  the  company,  filed 
a  report  on  bonus  payments  to  officers, 
in  connection  with  a  stockholders’  suit 
in  U.  S.  District  Court,  in  Xew  York, 
to  enjoin  further  bonuses. 

Mr.  Hill’s  salary  was  reported  at 
$168,000  for  the  year,  plus  a  "conserva¬ 
tive  payment”  of  $850,000  on  Jan.  2, 
1932,  as  a  bonus  based  on  preliminary 
figures,  according  to  Mr.  Harvie’s  state¬ 
ment.  Vincent  Riggio,  vice-president 
and  director  of  sales  and  advertising, 
received  $418,250  as  partial  payment  of 
his  bonus,  while  payments  to  other 
vice-presidents  were  made  as  follows : 
Charles  F.  Xeiley,  $418,250;  Charles 
A.  Penn,  $350,000;  Arthur  C.  Mower, 
$2,50,000.  Mr.  Penn  and  Mr.  Mower 
served  as  vice-presidents  only  part  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  Hill’s  bonus  was  based  on  2i 
per  cent  of  the  company’s  net  earnings 
over  $11,369,000.  On  the  basis  of  the 
$46,189,741  earnings  recently  reported, 
this  would  amount  to  ^70,518.52.  For 
the  year  1930  his  earnings  amounted  to 
$168, (XX)  salary  and  a  bonus  of  $842,507, 
a  total  of  $1,010,507.  In  addition,  he 
received  an  allotment  of  13,440  shares 
of  stock  at  $25  a  share,  which  was 
computed  at  market  prices  then  to 
mean  an  additional  bonus  of  $1,200,000. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

AMOXG  the  requests  for  service 
.  being  received  by  newspapers  these 
days,  is  one  for  a  survey  of  houses  to 
be  painted  this  spring.  The  idea  is 
for  carrier  boys,  as  they  make  their 
collections,  to  ask  each  housewife  if 
her  house  is  to  be  painted.  The  re¬ 
sulting  lists  are  counted  on  to  produce 
(irospects  for  dealers  and  contractors. 

t  *  * 

IMPROVED  quality  of  merchandise, 
not  merely  lowered  prices,  must  be 
emphasized  by  merchants  to  pull  dollars 
out  of  hoarding,  according  to  Kenneth 
Collins,  executive  vice-president  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Explaining  the  Macy  April 
display  of  merchandise  sold  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  in  contrast  with  pres¬ 
ent-day  counterparts,  he  said  the  public 
"seems  to  feel  that  there  has  been  a 
cessation  of  all  sorts  of  creative  activ¬ 
ity,  that  inventive  ability  has  been 
stifled,  that  there  has  been  a  dearth  of 
efforts  to  improve  articles.” 

“This  is  not  the  case,”  Mr.  Collins 
added.  “Washing  machines  are  becom¬ 
ing  each  year  smaller,  more  comj»ct, 
better  looking,  infinitely  more  efficient. 
Electric  refrigeration  has  traveled  a 
long  distance  since  1929.  Gas  ranges 
have  been  given  heat  controls,  pilot 
lights  and  all  manner  of  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances  to  make  them  more  efficient. 
Radio  sets  are  vastly  improved,  as  mil¬ 
lions  understand.  Literally  thousands  of 
small  utensils  to  make  housework  easier 
have  been  either  invented  outright  or 
simplified  and  improved.  Women  used 
to  have  vacuum  cleaners  so  heavy  they 
could  hardly  carry  them  up  a  flight  of 
stairs.  Today  a  good,  efficient  vacuum 
cleaner  weighs  only  a  few  pounds.  One 
is  amazed  when  a  department  like^toys 
is  looked  at.  There  are  simply  thou¬ 
sands  of  little  diverting  books,  mechani¬ 
cal  dolls,  trains. 

“What  has  happened  to  these  articles 
has  happened  to  almost  everything  else. 
The  depression  hasn’t  stopped  the  manu¬ 
facturer  for  a  minute.  He  has  gone 
on  improving  all  the  time. 

“Nobody  w'ill  stop  hoarding  money  out 
of  altruistic  motives.  It  is  vital,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  selfish  appeals  that  will 
force  people  to  buy  for  their  own  selfish 
good.  This  is  the  challenge  which  the 
business  situation  gives  to  advertising.” 

*  *  * 

New  radio  advertisers  announced 
by  the  National  Broadcasting 


Company  include  the  Sinclair  Refining 
Company,  which  will  present  the  Sin¬ 
clair  Minstrels,  beginning  April  11 
(Federal  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York )  ;  Thompson  Products  Company, 
auto  accessories,  which  will  begin  a 
musical  program  April  13  (H.  W. 
Raster  &  Sons,  Chicago) ;  and  the 
Te.xas  Company,  which  will  give  a  pro¬ 
gram  yet  t(»  be  decided  beginning  April 
26  ( Hanff-Metzger.  Inc.,  Xew  York). 

William  Wrigley,  Jr.  Company  began 
a  program  April  4,  presenting  Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  Ely  Culbertson  in  bridge  les¬ 
sons.  The  program  was  arranged  by 
Frances  Htxjper  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  and  advertised  in  newspaper 
space  in  48  key  cities. 

Radio  Committee  Appointed 

Members  of  the  radio  department  of 
Chicago  .Advertising  Council  for  1932 
have  been  announced  as  follows : 
Morgan  L.  Eastman.  Xational  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  chairman ;  Earl  L. 
Hadley,  Grigsby-Grunow  Company,  vice- 
chairman  ;  Pat  Barnes,  Stack-Goble 
Advertising  Agency ;  Leonard  Erick¬ 
son,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  ; 
Frank  Fuller,  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company ;  E.  E.  Mattson,  Mattaon 
Press  Relations ;  T.  W.  Merrill,  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company;  Bruce  Robertson,  Broadcast 
Adi'crtising :  and  Quin  Ryan,  WGN, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Award  Helps  Unemployed 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Pearson,  first  civilian 
governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  addressed 
the  Philadelphia  Club  of  .Advertising 
Women  at  a  a  dinner  meeting  April  6 
at  the  Poor  Richard  Club.  Leonard 
Ormerod,  president  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  also  spoke.  Florence  M.  Dart,  a 
former  president  of  the  women’s  club, 
announced  that  the  1932  Fame  Award 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  unemployed 
business  and  professional  women,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  precedent  set  by  the  Club  in 
March,  1931. 

Advertising  Meeting  May  19 

The  Chicago  Advertising  Council  will 
hold  its  second  annual  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  exhibit  at  the  Medinah 
Athletic  Club.  The  tentative  date  set 
for  the  Chicago-published  advertising 
display  is  May  19.  H.  G.  Schuster, 
Chicago  Daily  Neu'S,  is  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Depart¬ 
mental  committee  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments.  All  copy  that  has  been  prepared 
in  Chicago  and  run  in  any  or  all  of  the 
seven  dailies  will  be  eligible. 

New  Agency  in  Bluefield 

Dixie  Advertising  Company,  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.,  has  filed  papers  of  in¬ 
corporation  with  Secretary  of  State 
George  W.  Sharpe  at  Charleston.  The 
new  corporation,  which  plans  to  con¬ 
duct  an  outdoor  advertising  business, 
has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$5,000.  Incorporators:  Myles  R. 
Poland,  Fred  M.  Hawley,  C.  Ray  Haw¬ 
ley.  Beatrice  Kincaid  and  E.  Mark  Kin¬ 
caid.  all  of  Bluefield. 

Buffalo  Agency  Appointed 

The  Fqdders  Manufacturing  Company, 
Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  automobile 
radiators,  unit  heaters,  and  electric  re¬ 
frigeration  si)ecialists,  has  appointed 
Summers-Gardner,  Inc.,  of  that  city,  to 
direct  its  advertising. 

Groceterias  Unit  Sold 

The  Jewel  Tea  Company.  Barrington. 
Ill.,  has  acquired  the  Chicago  unit  of 
I.oblaw  Groceterias,  Inc.,  comprising  87 
self-service  food  stores.  The  stores 
will  be  operated  by  a  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany  known  as  Jewel  Food  Stores,  Inc. 

Supertint  Appoints 

Winthrop  &  Company,  New  York 
City  agency,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Supertint  Corporation  of  Providence. 
R.  L,  to  direct  its  account.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  car  cards  will  be  used  in 
the  campaign. 


CAMPAIGN  FOR  BANKS 

Chicago  Agency  Prepares  Series  of 

12  Newspaper  Advertisements 

A  confidence  building  program  for 
banks,  endorsed  by  the  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Association,  is  now  being  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Xew  Business  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  subsidiary  of  Carroll  Dean  Mur¬ 
phy,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  12  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments. 

The  program  is  the  result  of  eight 
months  of  cooperative  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  a  group  of  men  prominent  in 
business,  hanking  and  public  relations. 
The  plan  is  to  be  sold  to  banks  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  imblication  in  news¬ 
papers  as  an  aid  to  restoring  confidence 
in  the  future  of  industry,  commerce  and 
finance.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
program  will  be  published  concurrently 
by  leading  banks.  In  some  cases,  two 
or  more  banks  will  sponsor  the  pro¬ 
gram  together.  In  other  instances,  the 
plan  will  become  a  clearing  house 
project. 

The  advertisements  are  1,000  and  750 
lines  supplemented  by  a  brochure, 
“Looking  -Ahead  with  Banking.” 

TRADEMARK  SUIT 

.A  suit  for  $50,000  damages,  charging 
infringement  of  trademark,  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  Xew  York  County  Supreme 
Court  this  week  by  the  Clayton  Maga¬ 
zines,  Inc.,  against  Harry  Donenfield, 
Merle  W.  Hersey,  Theodore  Epstein  and 
Joseph  Burton.  Prior  to  Dec.  5,  1931, 
the  complaint  states,  the  plaintiffs  made 
arrangements  for  the  publication  of  a 
magazine  called  Bunk.  They  bought 
manuscripts  and  cartoons  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  charged  that  the  defendants 
have  published  a  magazine  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  title. 

RIGGS  APPOINTED  G.M. 

C.  E.  Palmer,  president  of  the  C.  E. 
Palmer  Newspapers,  has  announced  that 
E.  Marion  Riggs  has  resumed  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  general  manager  and  secretary 
of  the  .Southern  Newspapers.  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Hot  .^f'rings  (.Ark.)  .Vcic’ 
Bra  and  Sentinel-Record.  He  resigned 
several  months  ago.  Francis  W.  Far¬ 
ris,  who  was  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  time  of  Riggs’  resignation, 
has  resigned  from  the  C.  E.  Palmer 
group. 

MURPHY  AND  SAWYER  MOVE 

Charles  E.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Cluh  of  New  York,  and 
Joseph  Sawyer,  have  moved  their  law 
offices  to  the  Lincoln  Building,  60  East 
42nd  -Street,  New  York. 

Baer  Agency  Moves 

Joseph  E.  Baer,  Inc.,  has  taken  a 
lease  on  the  entire  seventeenth  floor  of 
171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
will  occupy  the  new  quarters  this  week. 

Doughnut  Machine  to  Ayer 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  l?een 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
account  of  the  Doughnut  Machine  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York. 


CHICAGO  AGENCY  MOVES 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  (3),. 
cago  agency,  formally  opened  its  nn 
and  larger  quarters  in  the  McGra* 
Hill  Building,  520  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue,  April  4.  The  firm  occupies  all  oi 
the  11th  floor,  part  of  the  10th  ani 
considerable  space  on  the  Grand  .Avenue 
level.  A  radio  audition  room  for  the 
lienefit  of  clients  is  a  feature  of  the  neu 
quarters. 


S.  C.  Croot  Cuinpunj-,  Inc.,  28  Wen 
44th  street.  New  York.  Secured  the  »c. 
count  of  It.  K.  Simmons  Company 
jewelry,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

I)’.\rc.v  .advertising  Cumpuny,  Misaor 
I’acific  Building,  St.  L,ouis.  Again  pladnr 
orders  with  newspaiiers  in  various 
tions  on  Anheuser-Bu.sch,  Inc.,  Bud- 
weiser  Beverages.  St.  Bouis. 

lIuniriHun  &  Son,  15  Westmiiutf 
street,  Brovidence,  H.  I.  Again  makinf 
contracts  with  newsi)ai>ers  in  varioii! 
.sections  on  Cliquot  Club  Co.,  ginger  air 
Millis,  Mass. 

<irey  .advertising  Service,  128  Wen 
31.st  street.  New  York.  Placing  oiin 
on  cash  basis  with  newspapers  ii 
selected  sections  on  Hotel  Victoria 
New  York. 

aVylie  It.  Jones  .advertising  .agriei 
Capitol  Theater  Building,  Binghamtoi. 
N.  Y.  Again  placing  copy  with  news- 
l)ai>ers  in  various  sections  on  F.  W 
Clements  Product.s  Company,  Allenrht 
proprietary  remedy,  Rochester,  X.  1. 

Lowell,  Mortimer  Company,  369  Lex 
ington  avenue,  Xew  Y’ork.  Making  con- 
tracts  with  newsi>apers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  on  l.,avoptik  Company,  eye  wash. 
St.  Paul. 

.aiurrill  &  Co.,  40'5  Irexington  avenue 
Xew  York.  Again  placing  additiona. 
orders  with  newspapers  in  various  sec- 
tions  on  Simmons  Company,  Simmon- 
mattress,  Chicago,  and  Xew  York. 

Frank  l*resbrey  Company,  247  Park 
avenue.  New  York.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Regal  Shoe  Comixany,  WTii' 
man.  Mass.  j 

tVllliam  II.  Kankin  Company,  31* 
Madison  avenue,  Xew  Y’ork.  A^r,  | 
placing  copy  with  newsixapers  in  variou- 
sections  on  General  Cigar  Company 
Robert  Burns  cigars,  Xew  York. 

Keimers  tt  VVliitehill,  Inr.,  295  Mad:- 
son  avenue,  Xew  York.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Xew  York  Electrical  School 
Xew  York. 

Stack-Goble  .Advertising  .Agency,  ‘ 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chtcagi 
Secured  the  account  of  Lady  E«f 
Company,  toilet  articles,  Chicago. 

Sternfleld-Godley,  Inc.,  280  Broad¬ 
way,  Xew  York.  Placing  orders  wit 
some  Xew  England  newspapers  ot 
Atlantic  Grass  Seed  Company,  Wonde- 
lawn  Grass  Seed,  Xew  York. 

J.  AA'alter  Thompson  Company,  41 
Xorth  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Agair 
placing  copy’  with  newspapers  in  variou- 
sections  on  Swift  &  Co.,  Vigoro  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  Chicago. 

I'nited  States  Advertising  Corporntloi 
370  Lexington  avenue.  Xew  York 
Secured  the  account  of  Eton  Prodwt’ 
Inc.,  Yeastex  and  Magnesium  Oxidex 
Xewark. 

AA’illlams  &  Cunnyngham,  6  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  I’sing  lari’ 
list  of  southern  newspapers  on  Pan- 
Medicine  Comixany,  St.  lAxuis,  Mi^ur 
The  campaign  began  April  4  and  wi 
continue  until  fall. 

AVorld  AVlde  Advertising  torporatlei 
11  West  42nd  street.  New  W 
Placing  orders  with  some  New  EM- 
land  newspapers  on.  Champlain 
Lines  (Fifth  .Avenue  Coach  Co.), 
A'ork. 


ACE*  VALUE 

What  w*  say  about  the  Certified  ACE  is  based  upon  the  experience  of 
hundreds  of  foundries  throughout  the  country. 

These  publishers  and  their  stereotypers  have  found  that  ACE  quality 
Certified  price  gives  them  the  utmost  for  their  money  —  the  best  value. 

We  invite  you  to  verify  ACE  value  for  yourself. 

*Regist(>red  Tride  Mark. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATIOI 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N' 
For  dependable  stereotypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Fd 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


freedom  of  press 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
ireedom  of  the  press,  please  permit  me 
space  mildly  to  dissent  from  the  opinion 
express^  in  the  editorial  headed  “Free- 
()om  Guaranteed,”  in  your  issue  of 
March  19.  Therein  it  is  said  that  the 
language  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  “is  clear  and 
plainly  contradicts  Prof.  A.  F.  Henning, 
of  Southern  Methorlist  University,  who 
in  his  recent  book  ‘Ethics  and  Practices 
in  Journalism’  emphasizes  that  this 
amendment  does  not  restrain  legisla¬ 
tures  from  abolishing  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  but  merely  prevents 
Congress  from  doing  so.” 

I  venture  to  deny  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  is  “clear”  and  that  it 
"plainly  contradicts”  this  construction  of 
the  First  .Amendment.  This  construc¬ 
tion,  I  may  add,  is  not  claimed  as  origi¬ 
nal.  It  is  virtually  the  same  placed 
jpon  it  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said, 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  John  Adams  in  1804: 
While  we  deny  that  Congress  has  a 
right  to  control  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  we  have  ever  asserted  the  right  of 
the  States,  and  their  exclusive  right, 
to  do  so.”  (See  Payne’s  History  of 
lournalism  in  the  United  States,  page 
196).  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  did  not  regard  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  as  setting  up  “the  national  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  press,”  as  Editor  & 
Publisher  contends  in  the  same  edi¬ 
torial. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  quoted 
as  contradicting  the  construction  of  the 
First  Amendment,  was  adopted  in  1868, 
seventy-seven  years  after  the  First,  and 
has  no  obvious  connection  with  it.  Its 
purpose,  historians  agree,  was  to  place 
the  civil  rights  of  the  then  recently 
freed  negroes  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
later  Congress  which  might  seek  to 
restore  slavery.  It  is  known  as  the 
“Reconstruction  Amendment.”  All  the 
■eceded  States  were  required  to  ratify 
It  before  readmission  to  the  Union. 
That  a  well-meaning  Supreme  Court  on 
cccasion  may  find  within  its  provisions 
authority  to  prevent  a  newspaiier  pub¬ 
lisher  from  being  deprived  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law,”  I  insist, 
does  not  convert  it  into  an  amendment 
depriving  the  States  of  their  sovereign 
authority  to  regulate  the  press.  Under 
it  publishers  may  still  be  deprived  of 
property  by  due  process  of  law,  and 
State  law  at  that.  Neither  the  law  nor 
the  process  need  be  just  or  honest,  but 
ihe  process  must  be  “due.”  That  what 
“due  process”  means  is  frequently  a 
natter  of  debate  between  lawyers  seems 
to  dispose  of  the  statement  that  this 
amendment  is  “clear.” 

The  bald  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
■o-called  guarantees  of  freedom  of  the 
press  are  about  as  hazy  as  the  guaran¬ 
tee  that  goes  w'ith  a  second-hand  car. 

A.  F.  Henning, 
.3208  Cornell  Avenue, 
Dallas,  Tex. 


I  should  like  to  submit  a  version  of 
its  origin  which  is  quite  logical  and 
reasonable.  It  was  told  to  me  years  ago 
by  an  old-time  printer.  It  is  said  to 
have  started  in  a  daily  printing  office 
where  a  certain  number  of  pages  was 
the  usual  issue  (probably  eight-,  five-  or 
six-column  pages).  It  took  an  average 
of  30  galleys  of  type  to  make  up  the 
run,  and  each  typsetter  took  a  galley- 
slug  in  turn  from  the  foreman’s  desk. 
When  the  one  who  had  slug  No.  30 
finished  his  galley,  he  called  “Thirty !’’ 
and  all  the  other  typsetters  finished  the 
takes  they  were  working  on,  and  then 
went  to  help  get  the  paper  out.  In  this 
way  the  use  of  “30”  started,  and  spread 
to  other  departments  of  newspapering. 

Noel  M.  Loomis 
Junior  Editor. 

Torrington  (Wyo.)  Telegram 


FLORIDANS  SEE  UPTURN 


Newspaper  Executive*  Decry  Lower 
Rates  and  Decreased  Space 

Tampa,  April  7. — Speakers  at  the 
semi-annual  convention  of  the  Florida 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’  As¬ 
sociation  here  this  week  urged  adver¬ 
tising  managers  to  impress  on  advertisers 
the  necessity  for  increasing  linage  rather 
than  to  cut  in  the  existing  depression 
period. 

Any  efTorts  to  obtain  undue  conces¬ 
sions  or  lowering  present  rates,  speakers 
declared,  should  not  be  countenanced 
and  closer  and  more  intelligent  co¬ 
operation  should  be  sought  between  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  and  space  buyers. 

Resolutions  of  the  convention  ex¬ 
pressed  a  strong  spirit  of  optimism  that 
the  low  mark  already  had  been  passed 
in  general  business  of  the  country  and 
that  an  upswing  was  evident  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  branches. 

Truman  Green,  Tam/'a  Tribune,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  H.  Blinn,  Miami  Herald. 
Other  officers  named  were :  W.  E. 
Burkley,  Daytona  Beach  N etvs-J onrv.al . 
vice-president,  succeeding  Dewey  M. 
Murphy,  Lakeland  Ledger  and  Star- 
Telegram;  R.  D.  Peterson,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Independent,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  W.  H.  Blinn,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  September 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Daytona  Beach. 


STRESSING  SAFEGUARDS 

_  The  New  York  Times,  in  its  promo¬ 
tional  advertising  for  the  Business  Op¬ 
portunities  section  of  its  classified 
columns  this  week  stressed  the  fact  that 
all  such  advertisements  are  placed  under 
double  safeguards.  Each  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  advertiser  is  required  to 
furnish  one  bank  and  two  business 
references  and  fill  out  a  confidential 
questionnaire.  In  its  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising  the  Times  offered  a  $100 
reward  to  anyone  causing  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  a  person  or  firm  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses  through 
fraudulent  advertising  in  its  columns. 


ORIGIN  OF  “30” 

To  EIditor  &  Publisher:  As  “Shop 
<  «  '  j*"'***^*  more  light  on  the  origin 
M  "30,”  here’s  at  you.  When  the  New 
‘Ork  Associated  Press  began  operations 
Its  contract  with  the  newspapers  called 
!?.'[  ®  tt'Kht  report  of  3,()00  words, 
'hen  that  amount  was  in,  “3000”  was 
‘Ponded,  meaning  “good  night”  or  the 
jtd.^  Before  long  the  “3000”  was  ab- 
"■eviat^  to  “30.”  I  gained  this  in- 
WDiation  when  a  telegraph  editor  in 
)ew  \ork  State  (in  1872-’78)  and  con- 
•ider  it  the  correct  solution  of  your 
'riroblem. 


Portland,  f)re. 


John  Talman. 


ORIGIN  OF  “30“ 

I  ^  Publisher — It  seems  t 

P  *1:.!  old-time  telegrapher 

■  in  f  1  ”  did  not  original 

i  ki  **  offices,  which  opinion  i 

f/f  "Ck!*  ^^ot  mentioned  i 

I  Thirty” — that  Phillip 

'd<-bfx)k  did  not  mention  “30.” 


CO- 


SET  IN  LUDLOW  6ARAM0ND  BOLD  ITALIC 


INDIANA’S 

''Dual  Market” 
High  in  Per 

The  Indiana  con-  Capita  Wealth 

suraers  market  JL 

for  nationally 

merchandised  brands  is,  in  reality,  almost  an  etjiial 
blend  of  rural  and  urban  composition — so  evenlv  are 
its  three  and  a  quarter  million  people  divided  in 
these  classes. 

Advertisers  consistently  have  extracted  “better  than 
average”  profits  from  this  “blended  market.”  Kven 
during  the  depression  they  have  made  a  notable  show¬ 
ing — in  comparison  with  other  sections. 

Today — Indiana  is  emerging  from  the  late  national 
economic  blight  at  a  rate  which  also  is  “better  than 
average” — according  to  the  consensus  of  state-wide 
trade  dispatches. 

There  are  basic  rea.sons  for  this  added  speed  in 
Indiana's  up-trend  toward  normal  conditions.  The 
Hoosier  State  “has  the  money” — hence  the  buying 
power — as  reckoned  by  numerous  economic  “yanl- 
sticks.” 

Outstanding  among  these  ‘Tumlamentals”  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  Hoosier  State  own  approxi¬ 
mately  $9,000,000,000  of  the  national  wealth  of  the 
United  States. 

This  amount  figures  out  a  per  capita  wealth  for 
Indiana  of  $2,786,  or  3.5  per  cent  above  the  national 
average  of  $2,677 — according  to  a  compilation  of  the 
national  wealth  for  1930,  lately  published  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc. 

Indiana  is  one  of  the  nation’s  “rich  states” — a  fact 
abundantly  proved  in  national  advertising  records. 

Make  this  proof  for  yourself.  The  greater  part  of 
all  national  advertising  linage  appearing  in  Indiana  is 
printed  in  the  Indiana  papers  here  listed.  Write 
them  now  for  detailed  information. 


Rates  for 

Circu- 

5.000 

lation 

lines 

**Columbus  Republican  ,  .  . 

(E) 

4.802 

.03 

•*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

(E) 

48,492 

.12 

••Lafavette  Journal  &  Courier 

(E&M) 

24,171 

.07 

••Marion  Leader-Tribune  Chronicle 

(M&E) 

18,087 

.075 

••Marion  Chronicle  Tribune  . 

(S) 

16,165 

.075 

tt Shelby ville  Democrat 

(E) 

3,953 

.025 

tSouth  Bend  Tribune  (S)31,016 

(E) 

.32.487 

.08 

**A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
ttGovernment  Statement.  Oct.  1,  1931. 
tGovernment  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1932. 
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BEN  C.  FRANCK  DIES, 
N.  Y.  TIMES  OFFICER 

Secretary  of  Company,  Associated 

With  Adolph  Ochs  Since  1886, 
Succumbs  to  Pneumonia 
at  75 

Ben  C.  Franck,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Times  company,  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  Wednesday  morning,  April  6,  at 
his  home  in  Xew  York  City  after  an 
illness  of  less  than  a  week.  He  was  75 
years  old.  W'hen  Mr.  Franck  left  his 
office  in  the  Times  Annex  Thursday, 
March  31,  he  was  in  apparently  good 
health,  but  pneumonia  developed  that 
night. 

The  funeral  was  to  take  place  at  10 
o’clock  Friday  morning  at  the  River¬ 
side  Memorial  Chapel,  Seventy-sixth 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonah  B.  Wise  officiating. 

Mr.  Franck  has  been  associated  for 
almost  half  a  century  with  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  publisher  of  the  Times,  a  first 
cousin.  He  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Ochs  in  1886  on  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times.  Since  1896,  when  Mr. 
Ochs  entered  the  publishing  field  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Franck  had  been  an 
executive  officer  and  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company. 

Born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  21,  1856, 
the  son  of  Solomon  and  Nannie  (Ochs) 
Franck,  the  former  a  merchant,  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.  One  of  his  schoolmates  was  Jus¬ 
tice  Brandeis  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  His  family  moved  to 
Knoxville.  Tenn.,  when  he  was  still  a 
youth,  and  he  continued  his  studies  at 
what  is  now  Tennessee  University. 

After  finishing  his  first  year  young 
Franck  returned  to  Louisville  to  enter 
the  employ  of  Bamberger,  Bloom  and 
Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods  merchants. 
He  remained  with  the  firm  for  several 
years  until  Chattanooga  and  its  environs 
exj^rienced  a  rapid  real  estate  boom, 
which  attracted  him  and  many  others. 
Here  he  became  a  partner  in  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Chambliss,  Franck  and 
Richmond.  Mr.  Chambliss  is  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Mr.  Richmond  was  the  son  of 
Dean  Richmond,  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Franck 
joined  the  Chattanooga  Times. 

Thirty-six  years  ago  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Ochs  to  New  York  when  the  latter 
purchased  the  New  York  Times.  Under 
the  new  ownership  Mr.  Franck  became 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
secretary  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Franck  had  exceptional  literary 
ability  and  was  a  prolific  reader.  He 
possessed  a  kindly  sense  of  humor,  which 
often  was  reflected  in  communications 
he  sent  to  department  heads.  He  some¬ 
times  surprised  his  associates  and  friends 
with  a  clever  bit  of  original  verse,  in 
which  form  he  would  address  a  com¬ 
munication  when  the  occasion  offered 
the  inspiration.  His  principal  interest 
in  sports  centered  on  baseball. 

In  1900  Mr.  Franck  was  married  in 
Cincinnati  to  the  former  Pauline  Flex- 
ner,  widow  of  his  eldest  brother.  She 
is  a  first  cousin  of  Dr.  Abraham  Flex- 
ner  and  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  of  New 
York.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
brother,  Lucien  Franck,  purchasing 
agent  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
four  children  of  Mrs.  Franck  by  her 
previous  marriage.  Aline  F.  Weil,  Nellie 
F.  Saloman  and  Evelyn  F.  Manly,  of 
New  York,  and  Zerlina  F.  Friedlander, 
of  Milwaukee. 

ALFRED  T.  WARD 

Funeral  services  for  Alfred  T.  Ward, 
72,  former  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  and  an  employe  of  the  newspaper 
for  43  years,  were  held  April  2  at  the 
Graceland  cemetery  chapel,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Ward  died  March  29  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  Cal. 

JOHN  J.  KENNEDY 

John  J.  Kennedy,  59,  head  of  the 
Kennedy  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  which  he  established  in  1911,  died 
April  2  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 


JOHN  D.  WELLS 

Widely  Known  Buffalo  Newspaper¬ 
man  Dies  at  S3 

John  D.  Wells,  S3,  one  of  Buffalo’s 
best  known  newspaper  men,  died  on  the 
night  of  April  2  in  his  home  after  a 
brief  illness. 

Mr.  Wells  was  graduated  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  entering  journalism  in 
Buffalo  shortly  thereafter  on  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Times.  Subsequently  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  News,  the  Courier  and 
then  the  Buffalo  Review,  holding  the 
position  of  city  editor  with  the  latter. 
He  returned  to  the  staff  of  the  News 
in  1903  and  continued  there  until  1919. 
In  the  latter  year  he  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Times,  holding  those  duties 
until  1926  when  he  accepted  a  similar 
position  on  the  Buffalo  Courier. 

Following  merger  of  the  Courier 
with  the  Express  Mr.  Wells  continued 
as  managing  editor  until  he  resigned 
three  years  ago.  He  then  took  up  radio 
broadcasting  of  a  daily  digest  of  news 
and  had  enlarged  the  scope  of  these 
activities  to  include  a  prospective  chain 
hookup. 

Mr.  Wells  was  widely  known  as  an 
author  of  verse  and  humor,  also  as  an 
after  dinner  speaker.  He  was  regarded 
as  an  outstanding  authority  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Wells  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  orders,  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  the  University  Club  of  Buffalo 
and  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club.  His 
wife,  two  daughters  and  a  son  survive. 

CLAUDE  M.  WALES 

Business  Manager  of  Berkeley 
Gazette  Dies  at  49 

Claude  M.  Wales,  49,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette, 
died  March  27  following  a  year’s  illness 
from  heart  trouble.  He  had  been  with 
the  Gazette  21  years. 

Born  in  Burlingame,  Kan.,  Mr.  Wales 
went  to  California  in  1898,  his  first 
newspaper  work  being  with  the  Oakland 
Tribune  in  1900.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  business  office  of  the  old  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  1902,  subsequently 
becoming  cashier  and  later  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  old  Oakland  Herald.  He 
also  served  on  the  .9an  Francisco  Morn¬ 
ing  Call.  Mexico  City  Record,  Spokane 
Inland  Herald.  He  joined  the  Berkeley 
Gazette  in  1911  as  secretary-treasurer, 
and  became  business  manager  when 
C.  E.  Dunscomb,  present  owner,  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  a  son,  Robert 
M.  Wales,  pre-medical  student  at  the 
Lmiversity  of  California,  and  a  brother, 
James  E.  Wales,  managing  editor  of 
the  Gazette. 

WALDEMAR  WURTS 

Waldemar  Wurts,  operator  in  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  formerly  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  at  Orange  Memorial  Hospital 
March  31.  His  home  was  in  East 
Orange.  N.  J.  Before  going  into  busi¬ 
ness  he  had  served  as  assistant  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Mail  and  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Sun,  Evening  Sun, 
Evening  Post,  and  the  New  York  News 
Bureau. 


EDWARD  LOUNSBURY 

Veteran  Newspaperman  Dies  In  San 

Francisco— Served  Many  Papers 

Edward  Lounsbury,  better  known  to 
scores  of  newspapermen  throughout  the 
United  States  as  “Ned,”  died  March  23 
in  San  Francisco.  He  was  72  years  old 
and,  until  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death,  had  been  actively  employed  on 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Lounsbury,  was  born  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  educated  at  Worcester 
Academy,  Worcester,  Mass.  His  first 
newspaper  work  was  done  on  the  Hart¬ 
ford  and  New  Haven  papers  and  he 
later  joined  the  New  York  World  staff. 
At  one  time  or  another  he  served  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  most  of  the  leading 
papers  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

He  travelled  West  in  1906  with  his 
wife,  a  prominent  concert  singer,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco  the  day  after  the 
earthquake. 

From  San  Francisco  he  went  to 
Seattle  and  joined  the  Post-Intelligencer 
as  a  copy  reader.  He  remained  in 
the  Puget  Sound  area  until  1915,  when 
he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  went 
to  work  on  the  Chronicle  copy  desk. 
He  held  this  position  until  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death. 

H.  KIRK  WHITE.  SR. 

Owosto  (Mich.)  Argus-Press  Presi¬ 
dent  Diet  at  69 

H.  Kirk  White,  Sr.,  president  of  the 
Ou’osso  (Mich.)  Argus- Press  and 
former  postmaster  of  Owosso,  died 
March  ^  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  from  a 
heart  attach. 

Mr.  White,  who  was  69  years  old. 
was  publisher  of  the  Owosso  Press 
American  until  1916,  when  it  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Evening  Argus.  He  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  company  in  1920 
following  the  death  of  G.  T.  Campbell. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  leader  in 
civic  affairs  and  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  state. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  and  one  son, 
H.  K.  White,  Jr. 


CARL  WILHELM 

Political  Reporter  Head  of 
York  City  Group 

Carl  Wilhelm,  70,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Ciity  Hall  Reporters  oi 
New  York,  who  had  been  on  the  sU8 
of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  since  1916 
died  at  his  home  in  Freeport,  L.  I, 
April  3.  ' 

A  native  of  Germany,  Mr.  Wilhelm 
came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was 
20  years  old.  He  began  newspaper 
work  in  the  ’80s  on  the  Pittsburgk 
Chronicle.  Subsequently  he  moved  to 
New  York  and  for  a  time  was  on  the 
World.  In  1904  he  owned  and  pub- 
lished  The  Tax  Payer,  a  Brooklyn  pnb. 
lication.  In  1912  he  owned  and  pob- 
lished  The  Flatbush  Weekly  News.  He 
was  successively  associated  with  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  and  the 
Brooklyn  Times  before  going  to  the 
Eagle. 

In  the  war  with  Spain  Mr.  Wilhdm 
served  as  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  New  York  Volunteers. 


HAROLD  L.  GORDON 

Member  of  Washington  AstociaUd 
Press  Staff  Dies  of  Pneumonia 

f  Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  4— Harold 
L.  Gordon,  28,  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press  died  at  his 
home  here  today  following  an  illness  of 
two  weeks  with  pneumonia.  He  was 
believed  to  be  on  his  way  to  recovers-, 
but  his  heart,  weakened  by  the  long 
siege,  gave  way. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  born  in  Steelton. 
Pa.,  and  was  associated  with  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Patriot,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  old  Philadelphia  North  Ameri¬ 
can  before  joining  the  staff  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Philadelphia.  Later  ht 
covered  the  capitol  at  Harrisburg  for 
the  A.P.  before  coming  to  Washington 
to  cover  Pennsylvania  news  exclusively. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  his 
parents,  and  two  sisters. 


The  Unbeatable  Combination 
for  Good  Stereotyping 


Autoplate  Machines 

and 

Motley  Mats 


GOOD  NEWS  II 

...  8  puMenger  Stinson 
monoplane  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  Tbe 

Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 

"The  Newepuper  lawm  Deptnde  Vpn" 

240,844  Daily  A.B.C. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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THIS  STORE  PLANS  NO 

advertising  cut 

^fjgttein  Company,  Celebrating  2S 

Years  In  San  Francisco,  Tells 
Public  Its  Policy  Stands 
Unchanged 

Decision  to  maintain  his  company’s 
advertisinR  schedule  was  announced  by 
Isador  Weinstein,  president  of  the 
Weinstein  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
in  a  statement  commemorating  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store.  The  story  of  the  part  ad¬ 
vertising  has  played  in  this  organization, 
which  last  year  enjoyed  a  business 
volume  three  times  that  of  five  years 
ago,  was  told  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
early  this  year.  „ 

"Regardless  of  business  conditions, 
Mr.  Weinstein  said,  “this  company  in¬ 
tends  maintaining  its  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  same  basis  as  before — 
enough  advertising  to  move  goods 
steadily  and  economically,  and  with  the 
revision  of  prices  on  all  commodities 
handled  in  retail  stores,  the  public  can 
be  brought  back  to  its  normal  buying 
habit  by  the  consistent  efforts  of  men 
who  have  goods  to  sell. 

“Our  quarter  century  in  business  has 
taught  us  one  outstanding  fact — there  is 
no  use  having  goods  on  shelves  and 
counters  unless  you  tell  people  about 
them.  It  is  our  policy  to  inform  the 
public  of  our  offerings  through  adver¬ 
tising,  and  we  have  not  fallen  short  of 
public  appreciation  of  this  effort.” 

Mr.  Weinstein  announced  his  anniver¬ 
sary  sale  by  use  of  a  six  page  section 
in  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Ex- 
miner. 

NEW  WILLIAMSPORT  PAPER 


d^bituarp 


Time*  Is  Outgrowth  of  Local  Battle 
For  Radio  Facilities 

k  new  daily,  the  T imes,  is  scheduled 
to  make  its  appearance  in  Williamsport. 
Pa.,  April  22.  under  the  ownership  of 
C.  R.  Cummins,  owner  of  the  WR.AK 
broadcasting  station.  The  paper  will  be 
issued  as  a  weekly  for  four  weeks,  then 
as  a  semi-weekly  until  its  new  publish¬ 
ing  plant  is  complete,  it  is  announced. 
A  5-story  building  has  been  leased,  re¬ 
modeling  is  under  way,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  daily  publication  will  be  be¬ 
gun  within  three  months. 

At  that  time,  according  to  present 
plans,  the  Shopper’s  Guide,  a  free  dis¬ 
tribution  weekly  published  by  Ferd 
Coleman,  will  lie  absorbed  and  Mr. 
Coleman  will  become  associated  with  the 
new  enterprise. 

The  new  daily  project  follows  de¬ 
cisive  steps  in  the  radio  competition  be- 
tWOT  Cummins  with  WRAK  and  the 
Williamsport  Sun  and  Gazette  Sr  Bulle¬ 
tin.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Cummins 
applied  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
for  license  to  operate  a  large  num- 
Mr  of  small-city  radio  stations,  and 
George  E.  Graff,  publisher  of  the 
Sun-Gazette  newspapers,  last  April 
^'Ught  the  Commission’s  approval  of 
his  application  to  operate  a  station  in 
association  with  his  newspapers. 

The  Commission  recently  awarded  the 
Sun-Gazette  station  half-time  with  the 
Cummins  WRAK.  Last  week,  the 
obtained  a  stay  order  from  the 
mstrict  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
permitting  WRAK  to  oj^rate  on  full 
time  pending  final  determination  of  the 
issue. 


'*The  Direct  To  You** 
Service 

see  SYD  CL.ARKE 

(Travel  Expert) 

FIRST 


International  Service 
Rne  des  Petit^hanipe 
PARIS 

OaMa  AddrcMi  Elran tally  Pail* 


Thomas  j.  cr.awford,  77, 

proofreader  with  the  Toronto  Star 
for  the  past  20  years,  died  at  his  home 
in  Toronto  March  31. 

Robert  F.  Macdonald,  64,  employed 
by  the  Toronto  Star  as  a  proofreader 
died  of  a  heart  attack  March  25  at  his 
home  in  Toronto. 

William  E.  Bunting,  82,  composing 
room,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph. 
died  in  his  home  last  week.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  composing  room  foreman  of 
the  old  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  and 
also  had  worked  on  the  News  and  Dis¬ 
patch. 

William  M.  Van  Sickle,  78,  former 
editorial  writer.  Union  City  (N.  J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch  and  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  died  March  30  at  his 
home  in  Montague,  N.  Y.  In  addition 
to  newspaper  work  he  was  an  educator 
in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  and  wrote 
a  number  of  school  readers. 

Dr.  David  E.  Hills,  59,  editor  of 
the  fife  Lake  (Mich.)  Reporter,  village 
postmaster,  and  well-known  physician, 
died  March  28  following  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  suffered  two  weeks  previ¬ 
ously.  Dr.  Hills,  helped  establish^  the 
Reporter  eight  years  ago.  His  wife, 
two  sons,  and  two  sisters  survive. 

Thomas  J.  Ferris,  59,  compositor, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle,  died 

March  29. 

Mrs.  Bernice  Dryden  Moriarty,  28, 
wife  of  Thomas  H.  Moriarty,  copy 
chief  of  the  Janies  Houlihan,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  died  at  her  home  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  March  28  after 
an  illness  of  six  months. 

M.  Ed  Wright,  75,  a  printer  of  the 
old  school  employed  33  years  by  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  died  April 
2.  He  retired  last  July.  He  served 
three  terms  as  president  of  the  Memphis 
Typographical  Union  No.  11. 

Henry  Hafelfinger.  43,  compositor. 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
died  March  27,  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Hoboken. 

Milton  S.  Grim,  78,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  South  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Star  and  a  widely  known  printer, 
at  his  home  in  Bethlehem  March  30. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  printing  trade 
for  53  years. 

Norman  Cole,  a  member  of  the 
Harvey-Massengale  Agency  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  one  of  the  best  known  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  men  in  the 
south,  died  unexpectedly  at  his  home, 
March  27.  Death  followed  a  heart 
attack.  His  wife,  two  children  and  a 
brother  survive. 

Edwin  S.  Hill,  former  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Machias  (Me.)  Union, 
died  suddenly  Sunday,  March  27. 

Fred  C.  Campbell,  59,  composing 
room  foreman  of  the  Carthage  (N.  Y.) 
Republican-Tribune,  died  April  3  in  a 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  hospital,  after  two  months’ 
illness.  Campbell  formerly  was  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Rome  Daily  Sentinel  for 
10  years. 


FEAR? 

Not  with 

COLUMBIAN  INKS 

Many  pressmen  have 
cooperated  with  us  and 
settled  their  ink  prob¬ 
lems  once  and  for  all. 

The  L.  Martin  Company 

45  East  42nd  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Mgr. 


Mrs.  Flora  Sparrow  Krebs,  wife  of 
Bernard  L.  Krebs,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times  Picayune, 
died  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  March  27  fol¬ 
lowing  a  short  illness.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Sparrow, 
founder  of  the  old  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Ledger,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
head  of  the  Sparrow  Advertising 
Agency,  Birmingham.  She  leaves  her 
husband,  four  children,  mother,  three 
sisters  and  a  brother,  Hugh  Sparrow, 
on  the  Birmingham  News-Age-Herald. 

Charles  Thompson  Lambert,  77. 
for  30  years  with  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1927,  died  March  30  in  his  home 
after  a  long  illness.  A  native  of  south¬ 
ern  Australia,  he  spent  several  months 
in  his  youth  as  a  sailor,  coming  to  this 
country  when  he  was  20  years  old.  His 
first  reportorial  job  was  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  in  1874.  He  went  to  Peoria 
in  1875,  becoming  news  editor  of  the 
Evening  Call  when  it  was  founded  in 
1877,  and  joined  the  Star  when  it  was 
established  two  years  later. 

Rich.xrd  O’Neil  Best,  infant  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hil  F.  Best,  died  April  2 
after  a  short  illness  of  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Be.st  is  manager  of  the  New  York  office 
of  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  news- 
Iiaper  representatives.  Richard,  lOj 
months  old,  was  one  of  twins,  his 
brother  having  died  at  the  age  of  six 
weeks.  Services  were  held  at  the  family 
home  in  Jackson  Heights,  New  York. 
.April  4,  and  burial  was  made  in  Valatie 
Cemetery,  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  April  5. 

Mrs.  Lillian  E.  Rice,  66,  wife  of 
William  .A.  Rice,  advertising  manager 
and  feature  writer,  Lexington  (Mass.) 
Times-Minute  Man,  died  last  week  at 
her  home  in  Lexington. 

James  J.  Bigcio,  pioneer  newspaper 
pressman  and  a  former  employe  of  the 
Boston  Globe  for  40  years,  died  last 
week  at  his  home  in  East  Boston. 

Charles  Harris,  83,  for  40  years 
publisher  of  the  Merced  (Cal.)  Sun, 
died  March  16  at  San  Francisco,  where 
he  was  visiting  a  friend.  Surviving 
are  a  stepson.  Nelson  L.  Salter,  and 
two  nephews,  Frank  and  Matthew 
Harris. 

Joseph  S.  MacDougall  a  director  of 
the  Pottstoivn  (Pa.)  Neivs  died  at  his 
home  there  March  31.  He  was  52  and 
widely  known  in  newspaper  circles  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania. 


Remember  This  Name — 

THE  QUILL 

W/HEN  you  see  that  title 
we  want  you  to  visualize 
THE  QUILL’S  readers,  an  army 
ol  newspaper  and  masazine  men. 
To  be  specific:  3,200  bosses 
and  near-bosses  of  journalism. 

If  you're  manufacturing  any¬ 
thing  these  men  need — pencils, 
presses,  typewriters,  books, 
paper  —  you’ll  want  to  carry 
space  in  THE  QUILL. 

Your  advertisement  will  have 
double  force:  you’ll  be  crack¬ 
ing  new  markets,  and  you’ll  be 
hitting  old  markets  from  a  new, 
surprising  angle! 

Try  it — you  need  business! 

For  ratei,  writ*  or  wirt — 

,ulll 

A  macazinc  fo* 

WRITtl»S,EDITORS. 
AND  PUBLISHERS 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


PATRICK  J.  BUTLER 

Patrick  J.  Butler,  pressroom  foreman 
of  the  old  Neiv  York  IP  arid  until  his 
retirement  in  1930,  died  in  New  A’^ork 
April  2  at  the  age  of  80  years.  Mr. 
Butler  joined  the  World  as  an  assistant 
pressroom  foreman  shortly  after  it  was 
purchased  by  Joseph  Pulitzer.  He  held 
this  position  for  25  years  and  then  be¬ 
came  foreman.  Illness  forced  him  to 
retire  in  1930.  He  carried  a  gold  watch 
and  chain  presented  to  him  in  1889  by 
Joseph  Pultizer  “in  recognition  of 
loyalty.”  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter 
and  two  sons. 


WINS  CITY  CHAMPIONSHIP 

The  Ashernlle  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times 
basketball  team  won  the  city  champion¬ 
ship  when  the  Weaver  team  forfeited 
the  second  of  a  three-game  series. 


UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ask  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicaco:  Ill  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 


Bank  Building 


J 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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ADVERTISING  MEN  GET 
ARMY  COMMISSIONS 

Group*  Headed  by  William  H. 

Rankin  Will  Direct  U.  S.  Pub¬ 
licity  and  Advertising  in 
Cate  of  War 

Advertising  as  a  means  of  winning 
wars,  has  been  recognized  by  the  LI.  S. 
Army  war  department  through  the  re¬ 
cent  commissioning  of  a  group  of  promi¬ 
nent  advertising  men  as  members  of  tlie 
•Army  Selective  Service  Advertising 
Group. 

It  would  become  their  duty,  in  case 
t)f  another  emergency  such  as  the  World 
War  to  plan  the  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  needed  to  carry  out  the 
selective  service  laws  then  invoked  and 
acquaint  the  nation  with  the  facts.  Six 
of  the  men.  now  commissioned,  had 
charge  of  the  publicity  work  in  the 
World  War,  which  resulted  in  the  reg¬ 
istration  of  13,000,000  men  in  1918. 

The  group  is  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  William  H.  Rankin  as  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer.  His  assixiates.  all  of 
whom  have  been  commissioned  by  the 
government  in  the  .Army  Specialist  Re¬ 
serve  Corps,  subject  to  immediate  call 
in  case  of  war,  are; 

Lt.  Col.  Carl  Byoir,  plans  and  organ¬ 
ization. 

Lt.  Col.  Rolx^rt  E.  Rinehart,  copy, 
editorials,  news,  advertising. 

Lt.  Col.  Gillrert  T.  Hodges,  news- 
paiters,  magazines,  farm  pairers,  business 
magazines  and  advertising  clubs. 

Lt.  Col.  Lee  H.  Bristol,  president, 
.Association  of  Xational  .Advertisers, 
counsel,  plans. 

Lt.  Col.  Kerwin  H.  Fulton,  outdoor 
advertising.  . 

Lt.  Col.  (ieorge  I-.  McClelland,  radio 
communication. 

Major  C.  E.  Walberg,  general  assist¬ 
ant.  contact  executive. 

Major  R.  K.  Strassman.  regional  pub¬ 
licity,  newspapers,  farm  papers,  recruit¬ 
ing  contact. 

Major  C.  Roy  Dickinson,  editorial 
and  news  service,  public  relations,  trade 
pajiers,  street  car  advertising. 

Major  Homer  J.  Buckley,  direct  mail, 
printing  and  speakers  bureau. 

Major  Louis  C.  Pedlar,  business  press, 
telephone  and  telegraph,  art  layout  and 
advertising  agency  service. 

Major  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  newspaper, 
radio  contact,  foreign  language  press. 

Major  Charles  S.  Hart,  moving  pic¬ 
tures.  foreign  language  newspapers  and 
advertisers  and  agency  contact. 

Capt.  Keeler  D.  Pulciphcr,  publicity, 
street  car  and  railroad  advertising. 

Messrs.  Rankin,  Byoir,  Walberg, 
Rinehart,  Hart  and  Pedlar  were  asso¬ 
ciated  together  in  this  type  of  work 
during  the  world  war.  but  not  as  com¬ 
missioned  officers. 


F.  T.  HUNTER  HURT 

Francis  T.  Hunter,  publisher  of  the 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  and 
internationally  known  tennis  star,  broke 
his  right  leg  above  the  knee  and  suf¬ 
fered  lacerations  of  the  head  and  left 
hand  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
New  .Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  March  29.  He  was  returning 
home  from  a  party  at  the  home  of 
Frederic  G.  Francis,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Life  Publishing  Company, 
in  Mamaroneck,  when  the  steering  gear 
of  his  car  locked  and  he  crashed  into  a 
tree  and  hydrant.  He  was  found  un¬ 
conscious  in  the  wTeckage  and  taken 
to  tlie  New  Rochelle  Hospital.  At  the 
hosiiital  he  said  he  expected  to  play 
tennis  again  in  June. 

APPLICATION  RE-SUBMTTED 

The  Boston  Herald-Trai'eler  corpo¬ 
ration  has  re-submitted  a  corrected  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  permit  to  erect  a  new 
broadcasting  station  in  that  city.  The 
firm  wants  to  operate  the  station  full 
time  on  the  1.500-kilocycle  frequency. 
A  prior  application  was  sent  back  by 
the  commission  on  the  ground  that  it 
did  not  meet  certain  of  that  body’s  re¬ 
quirements  with  respect  to  equipment 
details. 


STUDENT  EDITOR  OUSTED 
AT  COLUMBIA 


( Continued  from  page  13) 


subject  to  my  whim  and  unaffected  by 
the  opinions  of  others.” 

Referring  to  the  assertion  of  Dean 
Hawkes  that  he  had  repeatedly  called 
on  Harris  to  substantiate  charges  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Spectator  and  had  not 
Ixen  satisfied  with  the  proof  submitted, 
Harris  said: — 

“The  dean  has  asked  for  such  in¬ 
formation  exactly  once,  and  that  was 
during  the  football  controversy.  I 
gave  him  the  facts  on  two  of  the  many 
players  involved.  He  did  not  do  any¬ 
thing.  I  gave  him  no  more  informa¬ 
tion,  realizing  that  he  intended  to  do 
nothing. 

“Regarding  his  statement  that  he  had 
asked  for  information  concerning  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  John  Jay  Dining  Hall, 
he  is  sadly  perverting  the  course  of 
truth.  Charges  concerning  conditions 
there  first  appeared  in  the  Spectator  in 
1931  under  another  editor  and  no  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  was  taken  then. 

“Dean  Hawkes  expelled  me  because 
I  was  the  editor  of  Spectator  and  be¬ 
cause  Spectator  criticised  things  that 
appeared  to  need  it.  It  marks  the  last 
resort  of  a  person  forced  to  attempt 
t?l  justify  an  unjustifiable  act.” 

President  Butler  on  April  5,  at  a 
meeting  of  students  upheld  Dean 
Hawkes’  policy  in  the  matter. 

Outside  of  his  work  on  the  Spectator 
Harris  has  had  journalism  experience 
on  the  Cambridge  (N.  Y.)  Washington 
County  Post,  weekly,  where  he  served 
in  all  capacities  during  the  summers, 
learning  to  operate  a  linotype  machine 
as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  reixirting 
and  editing.  He  was  circulation  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Columbia  for  the  Ncio 
York  Times  this  year  until  that  posi¬ 
tion  was  recently  abolished  by  the 
Times.  He  was  married  last  August 
to  Martha  Margaret  Tellier,  a  Cornell 
student,  and  his  home  is  at  313  W.  107th 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

The  manner  in  which 
the  Hoe,  24 -hour, 
night  and  day  emer¬ 
gency  and  repair  de¬ 
partment  functions 
in  getting  replace¬ 
ment  parts  out  in  the 
minimum  of  time  is 
not  a  hit  or  miss 
affair.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  dependable 
service,  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  in  personnel 
and  facilities  and 
equipped  with  a  large 
stock  of  parts,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  publishers. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


street.  New  York.  His  father  is  Tudor 
Harris,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Sun  staff  and  a  contributor  under  vari¬ 
ous  pen  names  to  the  American  Mer¬ 
cury,  The  Nation,  The  New  Republic 
and  many  other  magazines. 

This  attempted  control  over  a  student 
editor  is  no  new  thing,  of  course. 
Sometimes  the  facts  in  the  case,  where 
the  editor  is  irresponsible  and  w'ild,  are 
such  that  some  action  has  to  be  taken. 
There  comes  to  mind  a  case  in  the 
south  where  a  student  editor  suddenly 
discovered  that  “love”  was  not  all  it 
should  be,  and  told  about  his  feelings  in 
language  that  would  keep  a  newspaper 
out  of  the  mails  forever.  Another  case 
was  the  forced  resignation  recently  of 
Jack  Leach,  editorial  chairman  of  tlx 
Daily  Northwestern,  at  Northwestern 
University,  who  had  printed  an  edito¬ 
rial  urging  classes  in  sex  instructions 
and  questioning  the  chastity  of  North¬ 
western  co-eds. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  last 
October  the  Michigan  Daily  under 
Richard  Lardner  Tobin,  editor,  was 
“squelched”  by  the  university  vice- 
president  for  its  charges  of  graft  in 
certain  university  departments,  its  sto¬ 
ries  on  drinking  among  students  and  its 
criticism  of  American  Legion  drinking 
habits  at  its  Detroit  convention,  and  a 
campaign  to  lower  city  taxi  rates.  In 


this  case  however  the  board  of  regents 
decided  the  vice-president  had  over¬ 
stepped  his  authority  and  his  contem¬ 
plated  action  of  withdrawing  faculty 
support  of  the  paper,  which  meant  about 
1,000  subscriptions,  was  rescinded 


HIPPLER  HONORED 

Samuel  W.  Hippier,  Sunday  editor  oi 
the  Buffalo  Times  was  honored  at  j 
testimonial  dinner  April  2  in  the  Hotel 
Markeen,  on  the  completion  of  40  yean 
of  continuous  service  on  the  Times  staff. 
Miles  D.  Stettenbenz,  managing  editor 
was  toastmaster.  Thomas  E.  Sharp' 
editor,  presented  Mr.  Hippier  with  a 
silver  service  on  behalf  of  the  staff  and 
a  gift  of  money  on  behalf  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 


COOPERATIVE  CAMPAIGN 

The  Boston  Post  is  running  a  new 
cooperative  advertising  campaign,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  retail  meat  dealers  of  the 
historic  Faneuil  Hall  Markets.  The 
campaign,  which  is  to  last  a  year,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  three-quarter  page  advertise¬ 
ment,  each  Thursday,  each  of  the  27 
dealers  represented  signing  his  own  con¬ 
tract  for  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
cover  his  share.  The  copy  deals  with 
the  advantages  of  shopping  in  the  down¬ 
town  market,  and  lists  the  contributing 
dealers. 


SPECIAL 

NEWSPAPER 

BELTS 

Auto  Plate  Saw  Belts 
Auto  Shaver  Belts 
Linotype 
Belting  of  All 
Kind 

Consult  us  on  Special  Drives 

American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


Stereotype  Room 
EflSciency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding'  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  4*-page 
HOE  Sextuples. 

DUPLEX-4  Duplex  16-page  Tubulars, 
single  or  twins. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Hals  oati  •  Faitonr . Plilalill  I.  i- 

New  York  Oat. . Br*ka«  tlii.,  1457  ■tmOV 
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New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  9,  1932 


declines  u.  s.  offer 

Chicafo  Tribune  Refutes  to  Accept 
Farm  Marketing  Newt  Service 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  declined 
the  offer  of  the  United  States  depart- 
iiit  of  agriculture  to  furnish  a  farm 
arkoting  news  service  without  charge. 
The  letter  from  J.  Clyde  Marquis, 
.  rector  of  economic  information  in  the 
partiiKiit  of  agriculture,  asked  whether 
the  Tribune  could  “make  use  of  a  few 
saragraphs  weekly  of  midwestern  mar- 
kft  news  comment  on  farm  products.” 
It  stated  that  “this  weekly  contribution 
ji  being  offered  free  of  charge  to  less 
titan  a  dozen  representative  midwestern 
papers,  each  having  a  distinct  territory.” 
In  an  editorial  the  T ribune  said : 
‘The  Tribune  docs  not  want  anything 
ior  nothing,  and  more  particularly 
ooesrft  want  or  expect  any  special 
favors  from  the  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  If  the  department  has  any  infor- 
nution  to  broadcast,  the  information 
ihould  go  to  all  newspapers  without 
diitinction.” 

ALUMNI  PL^N  DINNER 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  alumni  in  New  York 
and  vicinity  will  hold  their  fourth  an- 
nnal  Founders’  Day  dinner  at  Teutonia 
Assembly  rooms,  158  Third  Avenue. 
N’w  York,  Monday  evening.  April  18. 
ohn  Forest  Chapman,  assistant  editor, 
hsiness  IVeek,  is  receiving  reservations 
and  assisting  John  E.  Stempel,  of  the 
VflC  York  Sun.  president  of  the  chap- 
■er.  in  making  arrangements. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  ^  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

WUte  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
pr  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
snrtion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
Tk  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
li  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


hts  Opportunity  to  prm'iire  dOHirahle  Hemi- 
<«kly  that  can  lie  chaiiKed  to  dally  when 
'ndittons  improve;  exclusive,  fertile  field: 
BwUent  eqiilpiiient  incIiidinB  job  plant;  good 
mlstion;  earning  12%  net  after  paying  nil 
atmiKS  Including  salary  of  owner:  initial 
wment  $20,(KK).  J.  It.  Shale,  Times  Build- 
sg  Xew  York. 

Newspaper  For  Sale 

hly  daily  newspaper  midwest  town  U.IMMI. 
hper  making  money  in  depression,  Xo  other 
•ilj  in  county.  A  bargain  at  thirty  thousand 
Uars,  one-half  cash,  balance  monthly  pay- 
•mti  over  five  years.  Xo  Iniiiiirles  answered 
aiept  those  accompanieil  by  financial  refer- 
tres.  Address  Midwest  Bally,  c/o  Editor 
4  I’libllsher. 

Newspaper  Wanted 

hong  Independent  Newspaper  wishes  to  buy 
ft  ™utrol.  another  newspaper,  town  40,000- 
‘".000.  C-840,  Editor  &  rublisher. 

Circulation  Promotion 

^  of  all  circulation  campaigns  on 

JJy .  hovspape.'s  In  the  United  States  and 
™da  are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlows 
The  dependable,  aelf-flnanclng 
U.TUlWE  PI  AN  campaign  Is  absolute  In- 
■nnee  of  clei  nllness,  genuine  satisfaction 
resnlts  that  have  never  been  equalled  In 
^mtlon  build  ng.  Partlowe  added  clrcn- 
Is  clean  cticulatlon.  Bvery  subscription 
the  publisber  of  your  Clrcnlatlon 
"JSTOent.  No  eubscriptlon  accepted  nnlees 
JIJ  ™  J®  full  b.r  the  subscriber.  A  collect 
Mills'  ***•*•'  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe 
•amtuic  survey  of  your  field  and  an  intelll- 
estimate  of  Its  posslbllltlea — without  ob- 
SssJ?;  ,  I*"*  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
’^videatal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

.®*®  'vho  postpone  promotion  until 
k,  better  could  bring  “better  times" 

Hudson  De  Priest  A  An- 

world’s  record  clrcnlatlon  builders, 
^  vlfth  Ave.,  N,  Y. 

Ik  Senfiall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 

oj;  b®®*erllle,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
•we  and  eole  ownera  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


NEW  LONDON  OFFICES 

European  headquarters  of  the  United 
Press  .Association  in  London  were 
moved  last  week  to  the  recently-com¬ 
pleted  .Vctc'j  of  the  World  building  on 
Bouverie  Street.  U.P.  offices  had  been 
located  at  61  Temple  Chambers  since 
the  organization  was  founded  in  1907. 
The  new  quarters  occupy  about  50  per 
cent  more  space  than  the  old,  and  pro¬ 
vide  more  room  for  further  expansion. 
Thirty-five  people  comprising  the  U.P. 
London  staff  w’ere  involved  in  the  move. 
The  British  United  Press,  which  re¬ 
ceives  United  Press  news  and  distributes 
it  to  newspapers  of  the  British  Isles, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India  and 
South  Africa,  moved  into  the  same 
building  several  days  before,  and  occu¬ 
pied  quarters  directly  alxjve  those  of 
the  United  Press. 

YEAR  BOOK  ISSUED 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune’s  1932 
Year  Book,  a  170-page  magazine  hand- 
somely  illustrated,  apix’ared  recently. 

Help  Wanted 

Cartoonist  to  draw  comic  page  advertising  In 
spare  time.  Send  specimen  of’  work.  C-827, 
Editor  &.  Publisher. 

Kepresentatives  Wanted 
All  opiK>rtuiiity  to  build  a  permanent  and 
lucrative  perMonal  buNiness  Is  offered  by  a 
publisher  of  leading  trade  and  business  papers 
who  needs  representation  In  many  sei'tions  of 
r.  8.,  to  secure  suliscrlptlons  and  trade  In¬ 
formation:  compenKation  on  llbi*ral  commis¬ 
sion  liasis:  complete  lists  furnlsheil  and 
territory  protecte<I.  For  full  Information 
write  UOBBIXS  PUBLICATIONS,  9  East  38th 
St.,  Xew  York  City. 

Situation*  Wanted 

Accountant.  Collection  Han — Auditor,  10  years’ 
experieiu'e,  fine  re<*ord,  best  references.  *  Age 
30,  Married.  Go  anywhere.  Salary  reason¬ 
able.  C-834,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Business — T'liiisiially  resourceful 
personal  producer  and  leader.  IVlde  Metropoli¬ 
tan  and  smaller  clt.v  experience.  Employtsl, 
seeking  more  desirable  op|H>rtnnity.  Xo  objec¬ 
tion  to  sei'ninl  or  third  paper.  East  preferr*sl, 
Eort.v,  niarrie<1.  Availalde  on  reasonable 
notice.  C-841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager  --Experienced  newspaper 
man.  Forceful  salesmiin.  Knows  mercliandls- 
Ing  and  works  with  merchants  In  developing 
trade.  Capable  in  national  work.  Unusual 
copywriter  who  can  aid  promotional  work  In 
all  departments.  Now  In  central  states,  go 
anywhere.  C-84e,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  manager  —  Over  thirteen  years’ 
successful  experience  on  leading  newspapers, 
seeks  permanent  connection  with  paper  re¬ 
quiring  one  with  broad  vision,  high  standard 
and  proven  ability.  Indefatigable  worker. 
Knows  nations],  local,  classified,  cooperation 
and  merchandising.  If  you  need  one  who 
knows  how  in  these  times  with  Its  changing 
conditions  and  habits,  it  may  pay  you  to 
hear  my  story.  .38  years  old,  married,  with 
family.  Now  employed.  C-828,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Advertising — Reportorial-  Knows  advertising 
Held.  Expert  solicitor,  can  prepare  copy, 
make-up,  etc.  I’refers  small  Western  or 
Southern  cfly.  Opimrtnnity  rather  than  salary 
desired.  Highest  credentials.  C-847,  Editor 
■&  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor  —  Y’oung,  aggressive, 
pleasing  personality,  familiar  with  all  pliiises 
newspaper  and  magazine  Held.  Five  years  of 
Hiiccessfiil  sales  with  the  largest  puhlisherH 
in  the  i-ountry.  C-S.’kS,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  solicitor,  12  years  metrop<ditan 
dailies,  rIassiHe<l,  local  and  national.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  family.  Want  to  establish  in  smaller 
city,  middle  west.  Good  re<-ord.  C-8«3.  Editor 
&  Piildlslier. 

Agricultural  Journalism  —  Do  you  have  » 
place  for  a  young  man  willing  to  put  all  he’s 
got  Into  your  enterprise.  University  e<luca- 
tion  in  agricultural  Jonriialism.  Wants  chance 
to  work  from  bottom  up.  More  interested 
In  opportunity  than  pay.  Sheldon  T.  Gardner. 
Hoorn  115,  Agricultural  Hall,  Mailison, 
Wisconsin. 

Business  Paper  Executive,  for  the  past  eight 
years  managing  e<Iitor  of  leading  weekl.v  in 
an  imimrtant  industry,  seeks  new  connection. 
Oapable  of  handling  all  editorial  functions, 
fan  also  supervise  advertising  department,  if 
necessary.  Fifteen  years’  experience.  Best 
of  references.  Now  sitiiate<l  In  Xew  Y'ork. 
Christian.  Married.  A  good  max.  at  a 
niodernte  price.  C-S."2.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artist 

Creative  Illustrator,  Exi'elient.  Figure,  Let¬ 
tering,  Decoration.  In  line,  halftone,  color. 
Water  or  oil.  Knows  retouching.  Position 
or  free  lance.  Moderate  salary  for  right 
connection.  Xew  Y'ork.  C-8.37.  Editor  A 
I’nhiisher. 

Circulation  Executive  seeks  opening  us  sales 
manager  of  dally  In  city  of  .'lO.iHIO  or  tietter 
Ten  years’  experience  ns  salesman  and  clri-n- 
lation  manager,  handling  i-anvasser’s  and 
news-stand  sales.  28  years  of  age,  murrieil. 
and  willing  to  start  at  a  reasonalde  weekl.v 
salary.  Please  write  G.  C.,  c/o  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  capable  of  handling  cir¬ 
culation  under  2."., 00(1.  Available  on  proper 
notice.  J.  E.  King,  2000  S.  Olive,  W.  Palm 
Beach.  Fin 


Situation*  Wanted 

Circulation  Man  —  Young  man  with  eight 
years’  experience  as  home  delivery  manager 
Ion  two  papers] .  Not  a  high  pressure  man 
hut  practical  and  efficient.  Desires  coniiei'- 
tion  where  hard  work  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  will  provide  advancement.  A1  reference. 
C-850,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  leading  Want  Ad  medium 
in  U.  S.,  seeks  connection  with  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper,  preferably  second 
in  field,  where  appltcatlon  of  sound 
principles  combined  with  Intelligent 
effort  will  produce  increased  linage. 
Fourteen  .years’  experience,  during 
which  I  have  held  only  two  positions, 
attests  to  my  ability  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Development  of  eflicient, 
productive  sales  organization  is  my 
forte.  Capable  of  solving  major 
problems :  thoro  knowledge  ex¬ 

ploitation.  Subordinate  immediate 
earnings  to  opportunity.  Exceptional 
references.  Box  C-836.  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Desk  Man — Thoroughly  competent,  2(1  years’ 
experience  leading  dallies,  writes  go<Ml  heads: 
also  capable  in  other  editorial  positions. 

Availalde  now  for  reasonable  salary.  Refer¬ 
ences.  C-840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising  Man  -Nine  years  on  one 
paper  which  has  rei  ently  merge<l.  (Competent 
solicitor,  copy  writer  and  Ia.voiit  man.  Ameri- 
<an,  mtirrlisl,  thirty-three  years  old.  Con¬ 

nection  in  East  preferred.  qnalifiisi  to  as¬ 
sume  duties  of  manager.  C-83S,  Editor  A 
I’uhlisher. 

Editorial  —  Exi»erienced,  large  and  small 
papers,  on  copy  desk,  telegraph,  makeup  and 
street.  Four  years  in  present  imsltlon.  Unt- 
versltv  graduate.  Age  20.  Starting  salary 
not  Important  if  there  ts  opi>ortiinity  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  opportunity  to  Invest  later.  Small 
citv  in  east  or  south  preferred  but  not 

essential.  C-831,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Cartoonist  Originality,  iiiinsiial  ex¬ 
perience.  fresh  viewiHiint  ami  n  keen  grasp 
of  snliject.  is  offereil  liy  man  desiring  contact 
with  progressive  piiidisher.  C-84:i,  Editor  Sc 
I’nldishcr, 


Editor— Xatlonally-known  newspaperman  now 
iivailalile  after  14  years  ns  inetroimlilan  edi¬ 
tor.  policltal  writer.  Washington  bureau  head, 
and  special  corres|>ondcnt.  Expert  on  make¬ 
up  and  feninres,  wllli  liackgronnd  that  started 
on  small  daily.  Can  get  circulation  and  keep 
it.  and  likely  save  yon  coiisiilcrnlde  money. 
Marrleil  .33,  solier.  Best  riH-oniinendations 
imssihle.  C-848,  Editor  Sc  Pnhllsher. 


Executive  Assistant  or  secretary,  with  seven 
years’  varieil  newspaper  experience,  now 
practicing  attorney,  seeks  coniiei-tion  on  pub¬ 
lishing  side.  C-842.  Editor  Sc  Piihllslier. 

Feature  Writer  or  general  news 
with  oompreheiiRivp  pxperlenre  in  pditoriHl 
and  copy  desk  work,  daily  and  weekly 
Itapers;  capable  of  assuming  charge  of  small 
paper:  can  linndle  humorous  coliiiiin.  Best 
references,  age  2il.  married,  college  education. 
C-844,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  M.AN.tGE- 

MEXT  ClRCUL.\TIOX.  ETC..  UIXIUIRED  BY 
THE  At’T  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AI  OITST 
24  1912,  OF  EDITOR  Sc  PI  BLI.SHER 
THE  KOI  BTH  ESTATE 
nubllshed  weekly  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  for 
April  1.  1932 

State  of  New  York.  C^nty  of  New  York.  *»•: 
Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  In.  and  for  the  State 
and  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Charles 
B.  Oroomes.  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  Is 
Manager  of  THK  ^^)ITOR  & 

FOURTH  ESTATE,  and  that  the  following  Is.  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publications  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  •  iPtlDn. 
required  by  the  Art  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied 
in  section  411.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit; 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  puii- 

Usher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man¬ 
ager.  are:  ,  ^ 

Publisher.  James  U.  Brown. 

2.14  Valentine  Lane.  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

I'klltor.  Marlen  E.  Pew, 

Wading  River,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Managing  Eilltor.  Arthur  T.  Robb. 

30  Wallace  Street.  Rockville  Centre.  N.  Y. 

Business  Manager.  Charles  B.  Groomes. 

1 7  Murchison  Place.  While  Plains,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

F^iltor  &  Publisher  Company.  1700  Times  Bldg.. 
New  York  City;  James  W.  Brown.  234  \alentlne 
Lane.  Yonkers.  N.  Y. ;  Marlen  B.  Pew,  NNadlng 
River,  L.  I..  N.  Y.  , 

3  That  the  known  iHmdholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  Iwinds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities,  are:  None. 

4  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 

the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  slock* 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company,  hut  also  In  cases  where 
the  stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  u^m 

the  iKJoks  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  In  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  for  whom  such  trustee  Is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state¬ 

ments  embracing  afflanl’s  full  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 

which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  l>ona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 

no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso¬ 
ciation.  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi¬ 
ties  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

CHARLES  B.  GROOMES. 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2Slh 
day  ot  Marfh.  1932, 

ELIZABETH  C.  MrMAHON. 

Notary  Public. 

New  York  County,  Certificate  filed  in  New  York 

( ounty  No  69.  N  Y.  Register  No.  3-Mc  65. 

<  ommisslon  expires  March  36,  1933. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mansging  Editor,  evening  paper,  town  15.000 
or  lesa.  10  years'  thorough  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Married,  36  years  old. 
C-839,  Editor  PuhliRher. 


National  Advertising 


YOU  Hay  Be  This  PubUsher! 

In  some  large  city  there  is  a  thinking  pub¬ 
lisher  who  recognizes  the  greater  efficiency 
of  ''exclusive"  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentation.  He  sees  the  advantages  of  con¬ 
centrated  selling-effort  by  an  individual  as 
being  far  more  productive  than  by  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  divided  interests. 

If  you  are  this  publisher,  there  is  a  man 
ready  to  provide  you  with  exclusive,  personal 
representation  in  the  national  advertising  field. 

For  a  score  of  years  he  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  in  this  country.  At  this  time  his 
obje<*tive  is  to  furnish  one  or  two  newspapers 
with  his  exclusive  sales-services  in  the  Kust- 
erii  territory. 

A  connection  with  him  will  turn  your  na¬ 
tional  advertising  linage  upward  even  In 
these  times.  Box  C-(MM),  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publisher  -Experienceil  in  dlfflcnlt  fields. 
Prefer  weak  paper  in  City  3(M),0(K)  or  less. 
Can  operate  property  at  new  low  and  increase 
revenue  and  readers.  Salary  and  l>onus. 
C-HTU,  Editor  A  IMildisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N. 

For  Sale  -One  Iloe  Curve<l  Router.  One  Flat 
and  Curve*!  Scorcher.  One  Smooth  Shaver. 
One  Daniels  Planer.  Miles  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  478  West  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  Sale-  -Iloe  3'2  page  press,  with  40  bp. 
motor.  stereotyping  ef|uipment,  make-up 
tntdes  and  chases.  Prints  20  inch  cidumii. 
In  splendid  cotuiUion.  Also  five  linotypes, 
two  Lndlows.  one  Elrod,  and  one  air  com¬ 
pressor.  This  machinery  was  part  of  the 
Star-Post  plant  in  use  up  to  the  time  of  its 
sale  to  the  Tribune,  and  can  be  put  into 
pnHliiction  immefliately.  E(|uipment  will  be 
sold  as  a  unit  or  in  part  at  a  price  far  l»elow 
its  worth.  If  interested,  address  Terre  Haute 
Star,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Pal  mer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Bu*ln«**  C*tabli*hMi  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


At  the 
A.  N.  P.  A. 

Convention 

(Waldorf-Astoria,  April  25-29) 

You  can  contact  your 
prospects.  Make  ap¬ 
pointments  through  a 
Classified  Ad. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Readers  of  this  column  will  be 
interested  in  a  sassy  speech  which 
George  Creel,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  made  recently  at  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Club  in  San  Francisco.  1 
think  it  is  the  only  public  utterance 
on  the  press  that  Mr.  Creel  has  made 
since  he  left  Washington,  and  it  betrays 
an  old  bitterness.  Mr.  Creel’s  news¬ 
paper  experience  was  gained  in  the  city 
of  Denver,  in  the  years  between  1899 
and  1913,  and  his  views  are  colored 
by  events  occurring  in  and  about 
the  office  of  the  Denver  Post,  under 
Bonfils  and  Tamman  ownership  and 
editorship.  George  Creel  is  an  in¬ 
telligent,  humorous  and  fearless  man, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  talk  with  him 
about  newspapers  for  15  minutes  and 
not  encounter  a  deep,  burning  cynicism 
that  dates  back  to  Denver  experiences. 
He  takes  some  pains,  of  course,  to  say 
that  there  are  “a  few  splendid  excep¬ 
tions,”  but  his  indictment  of  the  press 
is  in  fact  sweeping. 

*  *  * 

Here  is  Mr.  Creel’s  bill,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Commonwealth  Club,  offered  for  “Shop 
Talk”  debate: 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
t(xlay. 

— A  fir.st  essential  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  public  opinion  is  full  and  trust¬ 
worthy  information  regarding  the  men 
and  measures  of  the  day,  and  such  in¬ 
formation  is  absolutely  lacking. 

— The  press  makes  for  confusion 
rather  than  clarity,  muddling  thought 
instead  of  moulding  it. 

— The  ‘party  organ’  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  failure  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  force  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion. 

— No  issue  is  presented  as  a  whole, 
fairly  and  factually,  but  one  side  is 
put  forward  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
other  side,  compelling  the  reader  to 
make  a  choice  between  two  distorted 
presentations. 

— As  a  consequence  of  the  unre¬ 
strained  abuse  indulged  in  by  partisan 
dailies,  politics  has  come  to  be  a  gaunt¬ 
let  as  savage  as  any  ever  devised  by  an 
Indian  tribe. 

— Why,  men  of  superior  ability  ask 
themselves,  should  we  take  a  mud  bath 
publicily  when  we  can  go  to  French 
Lick  and  take  one  privately? 

— No  sooner  is  an  idol  created  than 
we  look  for  his  feet  of  clay:  every 
niche  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  can  be  emp¬ 
tied  in  three  minutes. 

— There  are  two  kinds  of  news :  one 
is  concerned  with  the  significance  of 
life;  the  other,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
a  vulgar  curiosity. 

— 'The  first  creates  public  opinion; 
the  second,  mob  emotion.  With  a  few 
splendid  exceptions,  the  press  chooses 
the  second. 

— A  murderess  is  moved  into  a  larger 
and  more  comfortable  cell  so  that  the 
reporters  will  have  better  light  in  which 
to  take  her  pictures. 

— If  it  were  not  for  our  great  dailies, 
what  would  our  children  know  about 
life:  and  how  to  take  it! 

— The  fact  is  that  newspapers  are 
seldom  gotten  out  for  the  public,  but 
usually  with  entire  reference  to  each 
other. 

— Out  of  this  deadening  competitif'ii 
comes  the  passion  for  the  ‘beat’,  an 
obsession  that  makes  the  average  news 
paper  so  utterly  unreliable  as  a  source 
of  information. 

— As  a  result,  rumor  too  often  serves 
for  fact,  conjecture  takes  the  place  of 
certainty,  and  gossip  parades  as  honest 


inquiry,  all  contributing  to  a  bedlam  in 
which  even  the  most  orderly  mind  finds 
its  impossible  to  think  clearly  or  esti¬ 
mate  accurately. 

— Nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
shocking  than  the  way  the  papers  are 
today  exploiting  the  great  trouble  of 
a  mother  and  father. 

— Your  shyster  lawyers  may  be  dis¬ 
barred,  your  quack  doctor  deprived  of 
his  license,  but  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  has  no  power  to  shame  or  expel 
the  unworthy,  or  protect  the  honest. 

— All  these  are  merly  effects ;  the 
causes  go  back  to  owners  who  put  the 
business  office  above  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  transform  the  editor  into  a 
newsboy. 

— How  can  we  expect  truthful  in¬ 
formation  from  a  news-gatherer  who 
is  instructed  to  use  nothing  but  his 
nose,  to  find  that  which  smells — whose 
idea  of  a  story  is  to  catch  a  man  biting 
a  dog? 

— Reform  is  difficult,  for  while  the 
newspaper  is  clearly  a  public  utility,  the 
average  newspaper  owner  refuses  to 
accept  the  responsibilities,  and  persists 
in  viewing  his  property  purely  as  a 
commercial  proposition. 

— Certainly  there  is  no  help  in  any 
law,  for  censorship  is  always  worse 
than  the  evil  it  attempts  to  cure. 

— The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  forcing 
newspaper  owners  to  recognize  that 
their  properties  are  vested  with  a  high 
degree  of  public  use,  and  this  will  not 
be  brought  about  until  the  people  them¬ 
selves  make  the  organized  demand. 

— A  cheap,  sensational,  vulgar  news¬ 
paper  is  made  possible  by  a  cheap, 
sensation-seeking,  vulgar  public. 

— Reform  of  the  daily  must  start  with 
•eform  of  the  individual.” 

*  *  * 

THE  CRIME  STORY 


By  Bob  Sibley 

First  Day — The  crime. 

Second  Day — The  maze  of  clues. 
Third  Day — The  redoubled  efforts. 
Fourth  Day — The  blank  wall. 

Fifth  Day — The  warm  suspicion. 
Sixth  Day — The  new  version. 
Seventh  Day — The  maze  of  clues. 
Eighth  Day — Corrections  for  previ¬ 
ous  seven  days. 

Ninth  Day — The  veil  of  mystery. 
Tenth  Day — The  latest  theory. 
Eleventh  Day — The  latest  theories. 
Twelfth  Day — The  maze  of  clues. 
Thirteenth  Day — The  impending 
solution. 

Fourteenth  Day — The  solution  ex¬ 
ploded. 

Fifteenth  Day — The  maze  of  clues. 
Sixteenth  Day  —  Corrections  for 
previous  fifteen  days. 

Seventeenth  Day — The  blank  wall, 
veil  of  mystery,  baffled  investigation, 
latest  theory,  new  version  and  maze  of 
clues  combined. 

Eighteenth  Day — Presidential  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

*  *  * 

IN  the  Broadway  play,  “Blessed 
Event,”  which  is  a  fairly  accurate 
characterization  of  the  key -hole  jour¬ 
nalism  of  Winchell  (if  that’s  his  real 
name)  and  his  ilk,  it  is  interesting  and 
instructive  to  study  audience  reactions. 
The  speakeasies  of  the  Great  White 
W’ay  must  have  been  deserted  the  nigiit 
I  saw  the  show,  for  I  have  rarely  if 
ever  beheld  a  larger  aggregration  of 
poker-faced  gents  and  slant-eyed  women 
under  one  roof.  They  knew  w'hat  it 
was  all  alxnit  from  the  opening  gong, 
and  roared  with  delight  throughout  the 
evening.  The  little,  ignorant,  double¬ 
crossing,  gaily  columnist  pulled  all  of 
his  tricks,  from  faking  items  with  names 


pulled  out  of  the  telephone  book  to 
bribing  hospital  attendants  to  betray  the 
secrets  of  patients,  and  the  audience 
giggled  and  snorted  approval.  When 
he  betrayed  a  young  girl’s  confidence 
and  played  up  her  shame  to  make* a 
Monday  column  lead,  not  a  rotten  egg 
was  thrown.  He  felt  awful  sorry  when 
this  led  the  girl  into  gun-play.  Flout¬ 
ing  every  rule  of  common  decency  and 
creating  no  end  of  degradation  the 
journalistic  racketeer  completely  won 
the  love  of  the  audience  by  confiding 
that  the  stake  was  "two  grand  per 

week.”  That  justified  all  and  hisses 
were  reserved  for  the  tight-fisted  pub¬ 
lisher  who  begrudged  the  wages  of  his 
nimble  slime-bearer  and  even  wanted  to 
muscle  into  the  radio  contract.  On-: 
understands  better  what  has  happened 
to  .American  moral  standards  in  the 

post-war  era  after  seeing  this  play. 

You  learn  that  it’s  chic  to  be  foul  and 
that  anything,  including  murder,  done 
in  the  name  of  “two  grand  per”  is 
quite  all  right. 

*  «  * 

YOU  are  told  that  “crusading 

journalism”  is  a  dead  letter,  but 
here  is  a  two-column  box,  in  large  dis¬ 
play,  clipped  from  the  first  page  of 
Los  Angeles  Record  of  April  1 : 

“Stand  Up  Judge  1 
“We  want  to  Look  You  In  the 

P*  VP  9C  W^P 

“On  June^2,  1930,  Judge  Frank  C. 
Collier  became  obsessed  with  the  queer 
notion  of  omnipotence.  Like  an  angry 
Jehova  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  triple  role  of  judge,  jury  and 
executioner,  toward  three  Record 
editors. 

“He  ranted  and  thundered  at  them, 
ill  open  court. 

“His  handsome  face  flushed  with  ire; 
his  distinguished,  wavy,  iron-gray 
locks  shook  vehemently. 

“The  lightning  flashed ;  the  firma¬ 
ment  shook. 

“If  those  three  culprits  trembled, 
who  could  wonder? 

“Yesterday,  in  the  quiet  dignity  of 
the  supreme  court  of  California,  Judge 
Collier’s  flaming  ego  was  deflated.  The 
seven  high  justices,  calmly  and  unani¬ 
mously.  put  him  back  in  his  niche  as  a 
human  being. 

“This  is  the  second,  and  final,  re¬ 
buke  administered  to  Judge  Collier  by 
the  supreme  court,  in  the  famous  Record 
contempt  ca.se. 

“Twice  it  has  been  necessary  to  carry 
this  case  to  the  highest  tribunal,  be¬ 
cause  of  Judge  Collier’s  strange  insist¬ 
ence  that  he,  and  he  alone,  should  try 
the  contempt  charges,  with  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  superior  judges  equally  cap¬ 
able  and  available. 

*  * 

**TN'  their  two  decisions  reversing 
X  Judge  Collier,  the  seven  justices  of 
the  high  court  have  performed  a  notable 
public  service. 

“They  have  clarified  the  law  and  set 
a  precedent  that  will  protect  human 
beings  from  judicial  tyranny  all  over 
the  United  States. 

“First,  they  made  it  definite  that  no 
judge,  sitting  in  a  constructive  con¬ 
tempt  case,  may  pass  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  prejudice  against  the  de¬ 
fendants. 

“Now,  they  have  decided  that  such  a 
judge’s  own  statement  that  he  is  not 
prejudiced  cannot  be  accepted  by  any 
other  judge  as  creditable,  after  he  has 
made  a  public  demonstration  of  dis¬ 
trust  and  anger  against  men  he  is  eager 
to  try. 

“William  G.  McAdoo,  ably  assisted 
by  William  H.  Neblett  and  S.  S.  Hahn, 
prepared  the  Record’s  defense  and  bril¬ 
liantly  argued  the  case. 

“They  did  so  as  a  contribution  to  the 
common  heritage  of  justice  in  a  great 
cause.  *  ♦  ♦ 

**'DEC0RD  readers  will  remember 
x\,  that  the  contempt  charges  were 
filed  when  this  newspaper  was  in  the 
thick  'of  the  battle  against  the  big 
crooks  in  the  Julian  Petroleum  scandal. 

“It  was  urging  District  .\ttorney 
Fitts  and  the  grand  jury  to  do  their 
duty — to  indict  and  punish  the  thieves 
who  looted  50.000  stockholders  of  more 
than  $100,000,000. 


“Record  editorials  and  cartoon* 
biting,  merciless,  effective. 

“Suddenly,  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  j_ 
sociation  stepped  into  the  breach.  ^ 

N  OT  to  help  send  big  crooks  to  pri* 
NOT  to  scourge  a  derelict  dis 
attorney. 

“Instead  it  set  out  to  punish 
Record  for  demanding  justice, 
sought  to  send  three  Record  editors! 
jail,  for  long  terms,  or  to  pile  up  I 
fines  against  them. 

“It  filed  the  contempt  charges, 
then  deliberately  spotted  the  caseU 
Judge  Collier’s  department,  contrary! 
usual  court  procedure. 

“Judge  Collier  was  an  ardent  meu 
of  the  bar  association,  then  active 
now — in  its  attempts  to  hand-pick  i 
judiciary. 

“The  Record  has  always  \ii;oro 
opposed  this  scheme. 

“The  Record  will  continue  to 
alike  against  big  crooks,  legal  ol^ 
chies,  recreant  district  attorneys, 
grand  juries  and  demigods  o 
liench.” 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  jobs,  even  for 

talent,  seem  to  be  as  scarce  on  L 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Middle  We 
as  in  the  East,  and  I  greatly  hope ; 
statement  I  have  recently  made  in 
column  about  the  writing  trade  in  Ho 
wood  will  not  prove  a  false  steer  to  i 
employed  newspaper  people.  It  is  i 
as  I  have  asserted,  that  relatively 
salaries  are  paid  to  screen  script  writi 
and  that  the  motion  picture  busin 
fairly  swims  in  a  sea  of  printers’  in 
but  I  was  informed  that  there  were  I 
or  three  applicants  on  hand  in  Holljj 
wood  for  every  possible  job. 
Angeles  is  not  a  good  place  to  be  i 
in  when  without  funds  or  a  job  ir 
ately  in  sight.  As  regards  conditio 
among  actorfolk  there,  it  is  perl 
enough  to  say  that  on  one  day  I  fo 
at  the  central  casting  bureau  of  Hollyj 
wood,  no  less  than  17,()(X)  per* 
registered  for  extra  jobs,  with 
about  500  at  work  in  that  capacity  i 
all  of  the  studios.  This  should  be ; 
tip-off  on  the  general  glut  of  tale 

*  t  * 

ONE  of  the  happiest  things  that  I 
happened  to  the  Relief  Commit! 
of  the  Newspaper  Club  of  New  Ya 
was  the  action  of  the  Gibson  Communit] 
Fund  in  employing  newspaper 
porters  to  make  all  investigations : 
the  poverty-stricken  families  of  th3 
metropolis.  On  one  day  131  out-of^ 
work  reporters  and  editors  got  jobs  i 
investigators.  They  have  been  busy  i 
this  work  all  winter.  They  receive  oiil:j 
$21  a  week,  but  that  pittance  is 
enough  to  men  and  women  long  in  id 
ness.  I  have  been  assured  that 
newspaper  investigators  have  done  asl 
excellent  job.  Such  record  might  havel 
been  expected,  for  surely  no  one  is  bet  l 
ter  equipped  by  experience  and  teiii-| 
permanent  to  deal  with  poverty  than  an 
reporters.  The  citizens  of  New  York! 
raised  $18,000,000  to  relieve  individual 
distress  and  it  is  this  money  which 
being  doled  out. 

♦  •  ♦ 

ONE  young  reporter  friend  who 
been  engaged  in  the  case  inve^- 
gation  work  tells  me  that  the  fund ' 
been  honestly  and  efficiently  admim 
tered.  He  and  his  colleagues  reed’ 
each  morning  names  of  families 
ported  in  distress.  They  set  out  to  in 
vestigate.  (3ne  might  enter  a  tenn  " 
where  a  mother  and  half  dozen  chil 
have  been  without  food  for  two  day 
gas  turned  off,  an  eviction  notice  on 
door,  one  child  suffering  with  tooth' 
ache  or  cold,  and  other  familiar  w 
of  poverty  present.  There  is  no 
tape  about  the  relief.  The  young  news' 
paperman,  convinced  that  the  case  ^ 
worthy,  issues  checks  on  the  fund  io( 
instant  succor.  The  woman  is  sent  M 
the  nearest  grocery  to  buy  $4  worth  of 
food.  The  gas  company  is  ordered  to 
turn  on  the  gas,  with  a  small  paynirt| 
on  account.  The  landlord  is  >imilmJ 
appeased.  The  sick  child  is  cared  W 
The  case  then  is  not  just  dropped,  bd 
the  reporter  is  under  orders  to  cal 
again  and  again,  seeking  as  best  he  cai 
to  pull  the  family  from  the  mire. 


